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DANIEL  F.  McCALL:  A PERSONAL  MEMOIR* 


By  Norman  R.  Bennett 


The  development  of  the  study  of  African  history  at  Boston  University’s  African 
Studies  Center  was  linked  intimately  with  the  presence  of  Daniel  F.  McCall. 
Founded  in  1953  under  the  able  leadership  of  William  O.  Brown,  the  Center  — 
then  called  the  African  Research  and  Studies  Program  — did  not  include  a 
historian  among  its  staff  members.  The  omission  was  regrettable  but 
understandable,  considering  the  ever-present  emphasis  among  most  Africanists 
upon  the  contemporary  problems  facing  the  continent,  and  the  scarcity  of 
trained  Africanist  historians  during  that  period.  However,  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events,  the  result  of  Dan’s  presence  and  student  demands,  soon  changed  this 
original  orientation  and  projected  the  study  of  historical  topics  to  the  forefront 
of  the  Center’s  activity. 

Born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1918,  Dan  attended  Boston  University 
after  United  States  Navy  service  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II;  he  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1949.  He  went  on  to  graduate  study  in  anthropology  at 
Columbia  University,  working  with  A.  L.  Krober  and  others.  After  field  work  in 
Ghana  — then  the  Ivory  Coast  — he  received  the  Ph.D.  in  1955  for  a dissertation 
entitled  "Changing  Family  Structure  Due  to  Changing  Economic  Roles  of 
Women."  In  1954  Dan  returned  from  his  African  research  in  the  Gold  Coast  and 
a stint  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Liberia,  to  join  the  Boston  University 
faculty  with  an  appointment  in  both  the  Center  and  the  Anthropology 
Department. 

Although  the  Center  was  not  organized  for  structured  work  in  African 
history,  and  apparently  had  no  plans  for  such  activity,  unforeseen  currents  of 
interest  soon  began  to  change  the  existing  patterns.  New  graduate  students, 
drawn  by  the  quality  of  the  Center’s  faculty  and  by  the  availability  of 
fellowships  stemming  from  the  institution’s  Ford  Foundation  funding,  quickly 
made  their  presence  felt.  In  1955,  Laurence  Salomon  entered  as  the  first  graduate 
student  in  history,  wanting  to  study  South  Africa.  In  1956  I came  to  expand 
ongoing  studies  of  the  Islamic  world  to  North  and  East  Africa.  In  the  next  few 
years  George  E.  Brooks,  Jr.,  and  a steady  stream  of  others  contributed  to  a tide 
that  for  a time  made  the  history  contingent  at  the  Center  the  leader  in  numbers 
among  graduate  students.  Our  unexpected  interest  in  matters  historical  naturally 
caused  problems:  there  were  no  courses  in  African  history,  and  most  staff 
members,  despite  their  ready  assistance  in  trying  to  guide  us,  obviously  were  not 
trained  as  professional  historians.  As  we  sought  after  the  appropriate  professor 
for  guidance,  most  of  us  sooner  or  later  gravitated  into  Dan’s  orbit,  discovering  to 
our  intellectual  delight  a scholar  with  a remarkable  breadth  of  interests  ranging 


*1  am  very  grateful  for  the  ready  assistance  Terry  Walz  provided  in  the  writing  of  this  memoir. 
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from  the  beginnings  of  African  civilization  to  the  problems  of  contemporary 
urban  life.  Within  a short  time  we  were  taking  up  much  of  his  time,  following 
our  interests  in  individual  research  courses  structured  to  our  needs.  Dan  fought 
shy  of  administration  and  never  pushed  himself  — he  remains  a very  humble 
man  — but  he  eventually  offered  the  first  formal  course  in  African  history  given 
at  Boston  University,  a seminar  attended  by  Brooks,  Arthur  Porter  (a  sociologist 
with  a historical  bent),  and  myself.  Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
means  to  do  our  thesis  research  in  Africa,  with  side  visits  to  European  archives, 
utilized  Dan,  with  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  History  Department,  as  our 
supervisor.  His  ever-ready  advice,  through  letters  while  we  were  in  the  field  and 
through  consultations  on  our  return,  was  essential  to  the  completion  of  our 
projects. 

The  continuing  enrollment  of  history  students  provided  a critical  mass 
which  made  it  possible,  with  Dan’s  help  and  that  of  a few  other  faculty  members, 
to  convince  our  once-skeptical  administration  of  the  desirability  of  an 
appointment  in  African  history.  I was  fortunate  to  receive  the  position  in  1961, 
and  with  Dan’s  assistance  introduced  African  history  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
History  Department’s  curriculum.  From  that  time  until  his  retirement  in  1983, 
Dan  continued  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  historical  concerns  of  the 
Center’s  students  and  faculty.  During  these  busy  years  he  taught  a mind- 
stretching range  of  courses:  African  Urbanism;  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa; 
Anthropological  Study  of  Religion;  Seminar  on  American  Culture;  History  of 
Africa  to  1800;  History  of  West  Africa;  Native  Peoples  of  North  America;  Images 
of  Women;  Gender  Roles,  Social  Organization,  and  Ethos;  West  Africa  and  the 
Mediterranean  Basin  in  Culture  History;  Methods  and  Theory  in  Historical 
Reconstruction;  African  Oral  Composition;  Art  and  Society  in  Africa;  Aesthetics 
in  African  Cultures;  and  Introduction  to  Anthropology. 

While  immersed  in  this  busy  teaching  career,  Dan  produced  a steady  flow 
of  articles,  books,  and  papers.  His  most  influential  work  was  probably  Africa  in 
Time  Perspective:  A Discussion  of  Historical  Reconstruction  from  Unwritten  Sources , first 
published  in  1964  by  the  presses  of  Boston  University  and  the  University  of 
Ghana.  Developed  from  a series  of  lectures  given  at  the  University  of  Ghana  in 
1960-1961,  Africa  in  Time  Perspective  probed  the  links  between  the  many  kinds  of 
evidence  concerning  the  past  available  to  historians,  thus  reaching  towards  a new 
methodology  for  historical  reconstruction  that  effectively  integrated  a host  of 
academic  disciplines.  The  result,  affirmed  reviewer  Donald  Wiedner  in  a widely- 
shared  opinion,  was  "perhaps  the  best  collection  of  reasoned  arguments  for  the 
newer,  broader  concepts  of  noncolonial  African  history"  [The  American  Historical 
Review , 71  (1965),  268].  It  was,  said  Hubert  Deschamps,  the  work  of  "un  homme 
aimable,  qu’il  a le  sens  de  l’humour,  qu’il  ne  se  borne  pas  k citer  les  opinions 
d’autrui  mais  qu’il  a rdflechi  sur  les  probl£mes  et  qu’il  sait  leur  donner  un  aspect 
nouveau  et  vivant"  [Journal  of  African  History , 6 (1965),  122].  The  great  usefulness 
of  McCall’s  pioneering  study  to  both  new  and  old  students  of  the  African  past 
resulted  in  its  reissue  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  a paperback  edition  in  1969. 

Two  of  Dan’s  other  important  volumes,  Aspects  of  West  African  Islam 
(edited  with  Norman  R.  Bennett;  Boston  University  African  Studies  Center,  1971) 
and  African  Images  (edited  with  Edna  G.  Bay;  New  York:  Africana  Publishing  Co., 
1975),  were  the  result  of  an  important  Center  activity,  the  Saturday  seminars  on 
African  history.  Organized  by  Jeffrey  Butler  and  Dan,  the  seminars  drew 
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participants  from  a wide  region  for  animated  and  searching  discussions  upon  the 
African  past.  Among  the  long  listing  of  Dan’s  articles  I will  limit  myself  to 
mentioning  "Dynamics  of  Urbanization  in  Africa"  ( The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1955),  and  "The  Traditions  of  the  Founding 
of  Sijilmasa  and  Ghana"  (! Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Ghana,  1961). 

Dan’s  published  output  was  exceeded  by  a never-ending  series  of 
unpublished  papers  prepared  for  formal  scholarly  meetings  or  less  structured 
gatherings  of  interested  colleagues.  To  cite  one  example,  many  among  us 
probably  still  remember  a spirited  Center  session  on  "Where  Did  the  Bantu  Meet 
the  Banana."  A number  of  these  papers  should  have  been  published  in  order  to 
reach  a wider  audience,  but  once  his  intellectual  curiosity  had  been  satisfied  Dan 
was  ever  anxious  to  move  on  to  a new  intellectual  quest. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  warm-hearted  man  and  jovial  scholar 
should  have  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  remember  his  warmly.  It  is 
typical  of  the  man,  recalls  historian  Richard  Greenfield,  that  a rare  outburst  at 
the  meetings  of  the  America  African  Studies  Association,  which  he  habitually 
attended,  was  occasioned  by  an  intervention  in  the  late  1960s  suggesting  that  full 
membership  be  limited  to  American  citizens.  So  short  a shrift  did  the  proposer 
get  from  Dan  that  he  quickly  withdrew  the  motion.  Dan  remains  a true 
internationalist  to  this  day,  making  friends  wherever  he  goes,  remembering  them 
and  remaining  loyal  to  them  all. 

One  other  event  in  Dan’s  busy  Center  life  bears  remembering:  the 
founding  and  organizing  of  the  journal  African  Historical  Studies  (later 
transformed  by  a new  publisher  into  the  International  Journal  of  African  Historical 
Studies).  During  the  late  1960s  some  historians  of  Africa  thought  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a second  major  journal  of  African  history.  The  Journal  of  African  History, 
based  at  the  University  of  London,  despite  its  outstanding  role  in  establishing  a 
major  scholarly  forum  of  African  history,  no  longer  provided  opportunities  for 
enough  participation  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the  discipline  because  of  the  growth 
of  the  profession.  During  one  long  and  loquacious  evening,  Center  director  A1 
Castagno  gave  approval  for  a new  journal.  Such  decisions  are  best  acted  upon 
quickly,  before  administrators  and  others  holding  purse  strings  have  time  for 
more  sober  reconsideration,  so,  with  Dan’s  ready  assistance,  an  all-night  effort 
had  the  first  steps  towards  organization  accomplished  by  dawn.  The  initial  issue 
of  African  Historical  Studies  appeared  in  1968.  Since  then,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Editors,  Dan  has  been  a principal  source  of  information  and 
assistance  for  the  editor  and  staff. 

The  most  important  memories,  however,  of  Dan’s  years  at  Boston 
University  must  surely  be  those  shared  by  all  who  studied  with  him.  The 
contributors  to  this  volume,  among  many  others,  each  profited  from  Dan’s 
unbounded  knowledge  and  from  his  perpetual  pointed  questioning  of  our  often 
not  fully  formed  ideas.  The  exchanges,  in  classrooms,  offices,  homes,  and  streets, 
took  place  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  — ever  revealing  a mentor  and  friend 
who  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  our  personal  and  scholarly  lives.  Dan’s 
omnipresence  during  these  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recollections  of  several 
of  his  former  students.  Terry  Walz,  a historian  of  northeast  Africa,  recalls: 
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When  I was  teaching  at  SUNY  New  Paltz  and  used  to 
come  across  to  the  African  Studies  Center’s  Saturday  seminars 
. . . I was  dazzled  by  the  array  of  questions  that  used  to  be 
asked  during  the  discussions.  These  were  not  the  straight-laced 
questions  that  I was  familiar  with  in  my  history  courses  up  to 
that  date  — usually  centering  on  names  and  dates  and  "big 
events"  — they  rather  touched  on  differing  perceptions  of 
people  and  incidents,  involving  a totally  different  set  of 
sources,  and  a knowledge  of  disciplines  strange  to  me. ...  I was 
most  struck  by  Dan’s  command  of  disciplines  (not  facts, 
necessarily,  though  he  had  plenty  of  these),  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  tackled  a problem  or  a paper.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  I decided  to  enter  the  African  Studies 
program  at  Boston  University,  and  when  I was  accepted,  I 
mostly  looked  forward  to  working  with  him. 

I took  his  anthropology  course,  the  introductory  one  on 
African  peoples  and  cultures,  and  I think  I enjoyed  each  one 
of  his  classes.  I went  into  them  expecting  to  enjoy  myself  and 
left  satisfied  — which,  considering  my  expectations,  is  saying  a 
lot.  Of  course,  I wanted  to  hear  everything  that  Dan  wanted  to 
impact,  and  that  makes  a difference.  He  concentrated  in  those 
lectures  on  the  Asante,  following  Rattray’s  work  fairly  closely, 
but  weaving  in  at  every  possible  occasion  views  and 
observations  from  his  own  fieldwork,  so  that  one  didn’t  know 
where  Dan  began  and  Rattray  broke  off.  There  was  a lot  of 
fascinating  stuff  to  be  introduced  to  — matrilineages,  king- 
making,  king  lists,  the  significance  of  tribal  artifacts  including 
stools,  classes  of  people,  attitudes  toward  strangers,  European 
conceptions  of  African  institutions  — and  in  all  of  the 
discussions,  Dan  drew  on  his  fabulous  knowledge  of 
anthropology  and  history,  art  and  art  history,  literature, 
sociology,  and  psychology;  there  didn’t  seem  an  area  that 
wasn’t  included.  It  was  a wonderfully  stimulating  intellectual 
entertainment,  and  Dan’s  plain  niceness  and  geniality  meant 
that  we,  as  students,  were  never  intimidated.  On  the  contrary, 
we  were  encouraged  to  regard  no  discipline  as  sacred  unto 
itself. 


The  interdisciplinary  approach  to  studying  Africa 
earmarked  the  program,  for  within  the  staff  of  the  African 
Studies  Center  Dan  was  not  unique  in  drawing  our  attention 
to  the  potential  uses  of  each  discipline.  But  I think  Dan  was 
unique  in  being  able  to  stand  up  in  a history  seminar  and 
speak  as  authoritatively  there  as  he  might  in  an  anthropology 
or  art  seminar.  His  daring  was  infectious,  but  few  of  us  had 
the  guts  to  follow  him  in  the  seminar  room.  However,  when 
we  got  to  the  field,  we  didn’t  hesitate  to  be  "archaeologists" 
when  called  upon,  or  "art  historians"  or  "anthropologists."  I was 
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myself  led  into  the  field  of  economic  history  and  even 
ventured  into  a bit  of  art  history,  and  the  daring  with  which  I 
embraced  these  subjects  was  probably  due  to  Dan.  It  certainly 
got  me  into  a lot  of  trouble,  and  I loved  it. 

Another  student,  Jane  Parpart,  a historian  of  central  Africa,  vividly 
remembers  experiences  shared  by  many  of  us: 

I will  never  forget  the  mortal  terror  that  he  inflicted  on  . . . 

[some  of  my  colleagues]  when  they  had  to  go  into  his  office 
for  a tutorial.  No  matter  how  well  prepared  they  were,  Dan 
always  knew  more  than  they  did.  He  would  casually  ask  them 
if  they  had  heard  of  this  or  that  book  which  they  had  never 
heard  of.  He  seemed  to  have  an  encyclopedic  memory.  They 
were  always  trying  to  find  a book  or  article  that  he  did  not 
know,  and  they  always  failed.  My  earliest  memories  of  Dan 
include  a lecture  in  basic  African  culture  where  he  described 
the  plight  of  the  poor  polygamous  husband  faced  with  a 
unanimous  front  — several  wives  who  had  all  made  up  their 
minds  about  something.  The  young  men  in  the  class  had  all 
rather  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  idea  of  multiple  wives, 
and  they  looked  rather  crushed  by  Dan’s  description.  Certainly 
Dan  was  well  known  for  his  lecturing  style.  No  one  fell  asleep 
in  his  classes.  He  was  both  humorous  and  analytical,  a 
dynamite  combination.  He  also  never  made  a student  feel 
small. 

And  finally,  Edna  Bay,  a historian  of  western  Africa,  remembers  his 
incredible  recall  and  breadth  of  reading.  "He  would  walk  in  to  class  and  start  to 
talk  without  notes,  seemingly  about  whatever  crossed  his  mind  on  the  drive  to 
Boston,  wander  from  there  to  northern  Japan  to  somewhere  in  Africa  to  the 
Iroquois  and  tie  it  all  together,  stopping  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  eighty-minute 
period.  In  lectures  and  conversation,  his  ability  to  cite  references  extended  not 
only  to  authors  and  titles  but  often  included  page  numbers  as  well" 

At  the  close  of  the  1982-83  academic  year,  Dan  became  professor  emeritus 
at  Boston  University.  But,  as  expected,  the  step  has  not  resulted  in  any  lessening 
of  his  interest  in  pursuing  a host  of  existing,  and  new,  intellectual  quests.  During 
the  past  few  years  Dan  at  one  time  or  another  could  be  found  in  Greece, 
Morocco,  Martinique,  or  even  Boston.  Each  new  trip  brings  new  ideas  and 
questions,  and  we  all  eagerly  wait  to  hear  about  them  whenever  we  have  the 
chance. 

This  volume,  collection  of  studies  by  some  of  Dan’s  former  students, 
reflects  the  many  differing  topics  we  always  brought  to  him  for  encouragement 
and  advice.  Not  the  least  of  his  virtues  was  to  assist  all  of  us  in  the  varying  topics 
we  chose  to  investigate,  from  diplomatic  history  to  other  investigations  probably 
closer  to  his  heart.  We  dedicate  this  volume  to  our  teacher,  colleague,  and  good 
friend. 


METAL  ARTS  AND  SOCIETY  IN  NINETEENTH 
AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ABOMEY* 

By  Edna  G.  Bay 


Art  historians  have  tended  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  economic  factors 
in  their  analyses  of  arts  production  in  African  societies.  The  arts  have  been 
described  functionally,  for  example,  in  their  association  with  political,  social  and 
religious  imperatives  of  African  societies.  They  have  been  analyzed  aesthetically 
in  terms  of  the  relative  quality  of  their  media  and  workmanship.  They  have  been 
traced  through  metamorphoses  of  function  and  style  under  the  impact  of 
Westernization.  Seldom,  however,  have  they  been  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
the  artist  as  an  economically  productive  member  of  a society  undergoing 
political,  social  and  economic  change.1  Yet  African  artists  have  faced  dramatic 
changes  in  their  relationships  to  patrons,  to  sources  of  materials,  and  to  religious 
and  symbolic  systems  over  the  past  100  years.  As  professionals  concerned  to  earn 
as  well  as  create,  they  must  work  within  economic  as  well  as  aesthetic 
constraints.  African  artists  work  consciously  for  a market  and  their  patrons  in 
turn  base  their  consumption  choices  on  cost  and  income  factors.  The  relative 
quality  of  an  artist’s  work  thus  is  related  not  only  to  his  skill  and  artistry,  but 
also  to  economic  factors  such  as  the  cost  and  availability  of  materials  and  to  the 
artist’s  assessment  of  the  time  he  can  afford  to  devote  to  any  one  piece. 

The  interrelation  of  economic,  political,  and  aesthetic  factors  is  explored 
in  this  paper  through  a case  study  of  metal  arts  production  by  a lineage  of  smiths 
in  the  city  of  Abomey,  located  approximately  100  kilometers  from  the  coast  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Benin.  Abomey  was  capital  of  the  precolonial  Fon 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  an  inland  state  founded  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Dahomey  grew  to  its  greatest  height  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  when  it 
covered  an  area  roughly  equal  in  size  to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Conquered  by 
the  French  in  1892-94,  the  kingdom  became  the  southern  third  of  the  colony  of 
the  same  name.  Independence  was  regained  from  France  in  1960,  and  the  nation 
was  renamed  the  People’s  Republic  of  Benin  in  1974.2 

This  article  will  trace  the  fortunes  of  Abomey’s  Hontondji  lineage  of 
smiths  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  Hontondji  were  the 


•The  field  research  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  was  carried  out  in  1984  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  that  organization’s 
generous  support. 

*A  notable  book-length  exception  is  Dolores  Richter,  Art,  Economics  and  Change  (La  Jolla,  1980) 
concerning  the  art-producing  Kulebele  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

2For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  consistency,  I will  call  inhabitants  of  the  area  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Fon  ethnic  group,  Dahomeans.  Today,  of  course,  all  are  citizens  of 
Benin. 
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premier  smiths  of  the  nineteenth  century,  favored  and  enriched  by  the  kings. 
After  the  loss  of  royal  patronage,  the  lineage  actively  and  successfully  sought 
new  markets.  Over  the  years,  they  produced  new  forms,  experimented  with 
different  media,  adopted  new  motifs,  and  learned  new  technical  processes  as  they 
responded  to  the  political  changes  and  shifting  economic  fortunes  of  their 
society. 

Section  1,  the  Precolonial  Setting,  locates  the  Hontondji  historically  and 
socially  in  their  relationship  to  their  patrons,  the  royal  family  of  Dahomey.  It 
surveys  their  nineteenth-century  production,  exploring  the  range  of  objects 
produced  as  well  as  the  Hontondji  technologies  of  production  and  sources  of 
materials.  Section  2 covers  the  French  conquest  and  early  colonial  period,  1890  to 
1930.  It  focuses  on  the  introduction  of  a new  technology,  lost-wax  casting,  and  the 
development  of  a new  product,  brass  genre  figures.  By  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
Hontondji  were  producing  for  two  parallel  markets:  brass  figures  for  a French- 
promoted  tourist  trade  and  ritual  art  for  a Fon  cultural  market.  Section  3 carries 
the  Hontondji  from  the  1930s  to  the  1980s  as  they  continued  to  produce  for  dual 
markets.  It  highlights  the  increased  production  of  ritual  metal  objects  for  use 
across  all  classes  of  Fon  society.  As  economic  conditions  became  constantly  more 
difficult,  the  Hontondji  sought  alternative  sources  for  materials  yet  maintained 
their  position  as  the  finest  metal  artisans  among  the  Fon. 

The  Precolonial  Setting 

Nineteenth-century  travellers  to  Dahomey  consistently  noted  the  profusion  of 
products  created  by  the  Hontondji  smiths  and  the  high  social  status  enjoyed  by 
the  family.  As  witnesses  to  the  months-long  ceremonial  cycle  called  huetanu,  such 
visitors  had  opportunities  to  view  a broad  range  of  metal  arts:  courtiers’  jewelry 
and  other  objects  of  personal  adornment,  royal  regalia  and  luxury  items  from  the 
monarch’s  treasury,  and  sacred  objects  used  in  the  central  religious  rites  of  honor 
for  the  deceased  parents  of  the  kings. 

Frederick  Forbes,  John  Duncan,  Thomas  Birch  Freeman,  Richard  Burton, 
J.  A.  Skertchly  and  Abb6  Pierre  Bouche,  whose  visits  spanned  the  years  1842  to 
1885,  all  recorded  descriptions  of  works  fashioned  of  metal,  most  notably  silver. 
Skertchly  noted  princesses  who  "wore  a profusion  of  silver  armlets,  and  a small 
silver-hilted  dagger  [that]  peeped  out  of  the  scarlet  sash.  Their  brows  were 
encircled  with  silver  coronets,"  and  wives  of  King  Glele  who 

were  dressed  in  green  and  blue  silk,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  lace,  and  [who]  glittered  in  the  sun  in  the  profusion  of 
their  jewellery  of  silver  and  coral.  All  wore  a string  of  silver 
ornaments  round  their  heads,  which  contrasted  well  with  their 
dark  skins,  and  the  royal  coiffure  of  a turban-like  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head  was  combed  and  pomatumed  to  perfection. 

Each  carried  a fish-slice  sword;  and  on  arriving  before  the 
king  they  were  presented  with  a tumbler  of  spirits  on  a silver 
salver.3 


3J.  A.  Skertchly,  Dahomey  as  It  Is  (London,  1874),  202-203,  262. 
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The  procession  of  the  king’s  wealth,  a preliminary  portion  of  Dahomey’s 
annual  ceremonies,  was  a parade  by  literally  thousands  of  royal  retainers  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  Abomey  martketplace.  Frederick  Forbes  estimated 
that  the  procession  in  1849  included  6,000  to  7,000  persons,  many  of  whom  "bore 
silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds;  some  large  and  ill-shaped,  fashioned  by  Dahomean 
artisans."  Skertchly  described  the  procession  of  wealth  in  1871,  noting  among 
other  items, 


A tall  silver  candelabrum  in  the  form  of  a tree,  about  five  feet 
high,  with  candles  of  silver;  a six-foot  silver  stork;  a crow;  an 
immense  silver  skull,  and  a smaller  silver  tree  about  four  feet 
high,  all  the  workmanship  of  the  royal  silversmith  . . . .4 

Royal  tombs  and  shrine  houses  were  profusely  decorated  with  works  in 
metal.  A shrine  made  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king,  Glele,  had  a roof  ornament, 
"a  very  pretty  design  in  silver,  standing  about  four  feet  high.  ...  A stately  tree 
overshadowed  an  antelope,  accompanied  by  a young  one,  which  was  cropping  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  young  twigs.  In  the  branches  of  the  tree  several  birds  were 
building  their  nests. 5 

Visitors  saw  more  than  just  the  handiworks  of  the  smiths,  however.  The 
head  of  the  Hontondji  lineage  was  highly  visible  among  court  dignitaries.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Abomey,  Forbes  received  the  Dahomean  equivalent  of  a 
calling  card,  the  presentation  of  a recade,  from  "every  man  of  note  in  the  town, 
even  to  Hee-tou-gee,  the  siloe’s  smith."  King  Guezo  later  seated  the  Hontondji 
lineage  head  near  Forbes  at  the  procession  of  wealth  "to  explain  the  value  of  the 
various  articles."6  Contemporary  members  of  the  Hontondji  line  report  that  the 
family  head,  called  "Daa  Yovo"  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  ( daa  is  a male 
honorific;  yovo  means  European),  went  to  court  shaded  with  a ceremonial 
umbrella,  riding  in  a hammock,  and  wearing  shoes,  the  latter  two  prerogatives 
forbidden  to  all  but  kings  and  white  men.7  Burton’s  account  confirms  the  oral 
tradition.  Mistakenly  assuming  that  the  man  was  related  to  the  Afro-Brazilian 
community  of  Whydah,  Burton  commented  that  he  was  joined  in  witnessing 
ceremonies  by  "the  Hun-to-ji,  or  king’s  silversmith,  a high  official,  whose  long 
calico  gown,  white  pantaloons,  straw  hat,  slippers  and  European  chain  proved  his 
Brazilian  descent.  Under  him  are  workmen  who  will  convert  dollars  - gold  has 
no  value  here  - into  chains,  rings,  and  crucifixes."8 

Chief  of  the  largest  quarter  within  the  city  walls  of  Abomey,  the  family 
head  controlled  the  neighborhood  directly  facing  the  massive  plaza  at  the  palace 
gates.  Like  other  retainers  of  the  king,  the  Hontondji  head  received  generous 
gifts  from  the  monarchs:  cowries,  slaves,  land,  wives,  and  gifts  of  imported  items 
such  as  alcohol,  cloth,  and  coral.  The  value  of  such  largesse  is  evident  in  a list  of 


^Frederick  Forbes,  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans,  2 vols.  (London,  1966  ed.),  I,  37-38;  Skertchly, 
Dahomey,  256. 

5 Ibid.,  424. 

6Forbes,  Dahomey,  I,  81;  II,  38. 

interview:  Agbakodji.  For  the  interviews,  see  the  note  on  oral  sources  at  the  end  of  this  study. 

g 

Richard  F.  Burton,  A Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome  (London,  1966  ed.),  240. 
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fourteen  Hontondji  sub-lineages  living  in  contemporary  Abomey.  Fully  six  are 
said  to  have  descended  from  slaves.9 

All  lineage  members  benefited  from  the  special  standing  of  the  line.  The 
Hontondji  worked  only  for  the  monarchs  and,  by  their  own  accounts,  lived  well 
from  the  munificence  of  the  kings.  Their  royal  commissions  appear  to  have 
allowed  them  to  devote  their  time  fully  and  freely  to  the  creation  of  their  finest 
work.  Given  a royal  monopoly  over  certain  technical  processes  and  sole  access  to 
the  prestige  metals  of  silver  and  brass,  the  Hontondji  established  a predominance 
over  rival  smiths  that  they  have  maintained  up  to  the  present  day.  Like  other 
smiths  in  Dahomey,  the  Hontondji  were  not  subject  to  any  social  stigma 
associated  with  their  occupation. 

Under  royal  patronage,  the  lineage  was  prolific  as  well  as  prosperous.  The 
spoils  of  annual  warfare  included  gifts  of  slaves,  some  of  whom  had  already 
developed  smithing  skills  in  their  own  societies,  so  the  Hontondji  were  able  to 
avoid  ever  taking  apprentices  from  outside  the  lineage,  a practice  that  they 
continue  to  the  present.  Marriages  were  by  preference  arranged  within  the 
lineage,  which  helped  build  a sense  of  esprit  and  protected  the  secret  skills  of 
family  smiths.  The  Hontondji  and  the  royal  line  were  the  only  lineages  permitted 
bilateral  descent  in  a society  that  was  normally  patrilineal,  and  thus  their 
numbers  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  regular  influx  of  slave  members 
allowed.  Slave  and  free  family  members  wore  double  vertical  scars  on  their 
temples,  a sign  that  ensured  they  would  never  be  drafted  to  fight  in  the  kings’ 
wars  and  a mark  of  pride  even  in  contemporary  times.10 

How  was  it  that  a lineage  of  smiths  would  come  to  be  so  highly  honored 
in  precolonial  Dahomey?  The  Hontondji  were  by  no  means  the  only  smithing 
family  to  settle  in  Abomey  or  to  work  for  the  monarchs.  Other  lineages  of 
artisans  — applique-makers,  woodcarvers,  weavers,  molders  of  bas  reliefs  - made 
prestige  items  monopolized  by  the  kings.  In  fact  the  weavers  were  members  of 
the  royal  lineage  itself,  yet  they  ranked  below  the  Hontondji. 

The  secret  of  the  Hontondji  status  and  success  in  the  precolonial  period 
appears  to  be  related  to  a series  of  factors  that  range  from  kinship  and  ritual  ties 
to  the  monarchy  to  technical  skill  in  dealing  with  the  precious  substances 
associated  with  war  and  prestige.  Present-day  members  of  the  Hontondji  speak 
with  near  reverence  about  their  closeness  to  the  royal  line  and  to  their  ’'brothers’’ 
the  kings.  The  connection  is  more  than  metaphorical,  for  both  the  Hontondji  and 
the  royal  line  descend  from  the  ako  or  clan  known  as  the  Aja-Tadonou  or 
Sadanu. 

Immigrants  from  the  area  of  Tado  in  what  is  now  Togo,  the  Aja-Tadonou 
settled  first  in  Allada,  establishing  a monarchy  that  broke  apart  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  when  three  brothers  disputed  the  throne.  One  brother  moved 
with  his  retainers  to  the  southeast  and  became  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hogbonu  (Porto  Novo).  The  second  remained  in  power  in  Allada,  while  the 
youngest  brother’s  departure  for  the  north  led  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  Alladahonu  lineage,  the  founding  of  Abomey,  and  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey. 
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Family  tradition  suggests  that  the  Hontondji  lineage,  whose  occupation 
was  smithing  from  the  beginning,  remained  in  Allada  until  the  conquest  of  that 
city-state  by  Abomey  in  1724.  Then,  upon  the  request  of  Dahomean  king  Agadja, 
the  head  of  the  Hontondji,  Jomend,  sent  his  son  Jamb3  to  establish  the  family  in 
Cana,  site  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  Aja-Tadonu  immigrants  on  the  Abomey 
plateau.11  In  time,  a house  of  Hontondji  came  to  be  established  in  Abomey  as 
well.  As  Dahomey  expanded  over  the  next  150  years,  Hontondji  smiths  were 
moved  into  areas  newly  incorporated  into  the  state,  establishing  branches  of  the 
line  in  key  regions.  Thus  today  Hontondji  smiths  continue  to  practice  their  trade 
in  Abomey,  acknowledged  lineage  center  since  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
Cana,  Allada,  Cove  (Zagnanado),  Whydah  and  Toffo. 

The  Hontondji  stress  their  long-term  support  of  the  royal  line  by 
recounting  their  role  in  an  incident  associated  with  the  1727  conquest  of  the  port 
of  Glehwe  (Whydah)  by  Dahomey.  Oral  traditions  first  recorded  early  in  the 
twentieth  century  cite  the  story  of  a daughter  of  King  Agadja,  one  Na  Gueze  or 
Aolikponu,  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  Houffon,  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hueda,  from  which  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived.  Houffon  controlled  access 
to  the  European  trade,  and  had  forced  Agadja  to  agree  to  purchase  firearms  at 
the  price  of  one  slave  per  gun.  The  wiley  Houffon  then  rendered  the  guns  useless 
by  removing  their  hammers  before  delivering  them  to  the  Fon.  Ingratiating 
herself  into  Houffon’s  favor,  Aolikponu  managed  to  discover  why  the  guns 
would  not  operate  and  arranged  to  have  the  hammers  secreted  away  to 
Abomey.12  There,  Hontondji  smiths  repaired  the  arms  which  were  then  used  in 
Agadja’s  successful  capture  of  Whydah.13 

The  fact  of  kinship  ties  and  the  shared  experience  of  migration  explain  to 
a degree  the  fondness  of  the  monarchy  for  the  Hontondji  smiths.  But  the  story  of 
the  taking  of  Whydah  points  to  additional  characteristics  of  the  Hontondji 
closeness  to  the  Dahomean  dynasty.  The  Hontondji  were  the  first  smiths  of 
Dahomey,  and  the  Aolikponu  story  gives  them  an  additional  central  role  from  an 
early  date  as  creators  and  maintainers  of  the  tools  of  war.  Family  traditions 
confirm  that  their  initial  responsibility  to  the  monarch  was  to  create  arms.14 
Many  members  of  the  lineage  continued  to  create  weapons  - knives,  lances, 
swords,  guns  and  bullets  — up  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The  importance  of 
such  a function  in  a militaristic  state  that  annually  fielded  armies  in  the 
thousands  cannot  be  overestimated.  Finally,  the  story  of  Aolikponu  suggests  a 
characteristic  critical  to  their  nineteenth-century  prominence,  their  ability  to 
understand  and  imitate  the  foreign  technology  represented  by  guns.  That 
willingness  to  study,  repair,  and  even  duplicate  imported  devices  was  to  become  a 
hallmark  of  their  role  in  the  kingdom. 

Ritual  factors,  too,  played  a role  in  the  special  favor  the  Hontondji 
enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarchs.  Each  Dahomean  lineage  was  expected  to 
observe  ritual  proscriptions  and  responsibilities.  According  to  the  Hontondji,  the 


^Interview:  Abiala. 

12Administratuer  Gavoy,  "Notes  Historiques  sur  Ouidah,"  Etudes  Dahomtennes  13  (1955),  47-70  [the 
material  was  written  in  1913);  A.  Le  Herissd,  L’Ancien  royaume  du  Dahomey  (Paris,  1911),  296-297. 

13Interview:  Domonhedo. 

14 

Interview:  Agbakodji. 
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royal  lineage  imposed  the  obligation  to  honor  its  requirements  on  the  Hontondji. 
This  transfer  of  ritual  liability  freed  the  Alladahonu  of  the  need  to  practice 
certain  dietary  and  behavioral  restrictions.  For  example,  the  facial  scarification 
patterns  that  proved  useful  in  distinguishing  and  protecting  the  Hontondji  were 
in  fact  the  required  marks  of  the  royal  line.  At  puberty  male  and  female  children 
of  the  Alladahonu  were  expected  to  affirm  their  virginity  and  prove  their  purity 
in  a ceremonial  ordeal.  In  fact,  it  was  the  youth  of  the  Hontondji  who  submitted 
to  the  trial,  allowing  the  royal  daughters  in  particular  the  license  for  which  they 
became  famous.  For  one  contemporary  member  of  the  Hontondji,  who  had 
himself  undergone  the  virginity  test, 

Hontondji  was  like  a big  brother  to  the  kings.  The  kings  gave 
their  customs  to  the  Hontondji.  For  example,  the  kings  were 
forbidden  to  eat  salt  at  certain  times  and  the  kings  gave  these 
tabus  to  the  Hontondji  to  observe  them.  The  Hontondji  do 
what  the  royal  family  no  longer  wants  to  do.15 

Finally,  since  so  many  of  the  sources  on  nineteenth-century  Dahomey 
point  to  a highly  visible  individual,  we  may  speculate  that  there  might  have  been 
a lineage  head  whose  political  abilities  matched  his  artisan’s  skill  and  who  won 
additional  special  favor  by  force  of  his  own  ambitions  and  character.  I found  no 
contemporary  oral  evidence  to  support  this  hypothesis,  however. 

Neither  oral  tradition  nor  written  sources  indicate  the  period  when  some 
members  of  the  Hontondji  began  to  move  from  the  making  of  tools  of  iron  and 
steel  to  the  creation  of  regalia  and  ritual  objects  for  the  monarchs.  One  of  the 
earliest  visitors  to  the  Dahomean  court,  William  Snelgrave,  reported  from  his 
audience  with  King  Agadja  in  1727  that  the  royal  women  wore  "gold  and  fine 
jewelry."  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a visitor  described  silver  ornaments  as 
well  as  a gold  spittoon.  Archibald  Dalzel,  who  resided  in  Whydah  from  1767  to 
1770,  reported  that  Dahomey  had  "braziers  or  silversmiths,  who  make  manillas  or 
bracelets,  handles  to  cutlasses,  rings  for  the  fingers,  and  other  trinkets  of  brass  or 
silver "16 

In  contrast  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reports  of  nineteenth- 
century  visitors  uniformly  marvel  at  the  profusion  of  Dahomean-made  luxury 
objects,  particularly  in  silver,  that  characterized  the  court.  Although  the  1727 
capture  of  Whydah  had  given  Dahomey  access  to  imported  metals,  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  a period  of  relative  instability  as  Dahomey  labored  under  a 
tributary  relationship  to  the  state  of  Oyo.  Royal  revenues  may  not  have  been 
adequate  to  support  the  arts  in  this  earlier  era.  However,  by  1818,  the  Fon  under 
King  Guezo  had  achieved  independence  from  Oyo  and  entered  a long  period  of 
political  stability  and  relative  economic  prosperity.  The  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  seen  a switch  in  overseas  trade  partners  as  European  slavers 
withdrew  and  were  replaced  by  Brazilians,  Spanish  and  American  merchants. 
This  change  to  a clandestine  slave  trade  was  accompanied  by  one  in  currency  as 


15/ bn. 

^William  Snelgrave,  A New  Account  of  Some  Parts  of  Guinea  and  the  Slave  Trade  (London,  1971 
ed.),  30;  Robert  Norris,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Bossa  Ahadee  (London,  1968  ed.),  95,  112;  Archibald 
Dailzel,  The  History  of  Dahomy  (London,  1967  ed.),  xxv. 
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bulky  cowries  gave  way  to  a dramatic  growth  in  the  importation  of  silver  dollars, 
a phenomenon  that  would  continue  until  dollars  were  replaced  by  British  sterling 
coin  in  the  1870s.17  Thus  the  seeming  predilection  for  silver  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  nineteenth-century  court  may  have  resulted  from  the 
availability  of  that  metal  rather  than  solely  from  Fon  tastes. 

Nineteenth-century  production  in  the  Hontondji  quarter  of  Abomey 
appears  to  have  included  the  creation  of  three  kinds  of  object  for  the  monarchs 
and  their  clients:  weapons,  objects  of  regalia  and  personal  adornment,  and  sacred 
items  associated  particularly  with  the  honoring  of  the  royal  ancestors.  The 
quantity  and  nature  of  weapons  produced  by  the  Abomey  Hontondji  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  not  clear  from  the  sources.  Several  other  families  of 
smiths  had  been  established  in  Abomey  by  that  era  to  work  iron  and  steel 
exclusively  for  the  kings.  However,  Hontondji  testimony  that  the  armies  of 
Dahomey  halted  to  pray  at  their  lineage’s  shrines  to  Gu,  the  god  of  iron,  suggests 
that  the  family  was  still  closely  tied  into  the  active  work  of  preparation  for  war. 

What  is  clear  from  nineteenth-century  sources  and  informants’  testimony 
is  that  the  creation  of  luxury  and  sacred  objects  in  silver  and  brass  was  a major 
portion  of  Abomey  Hontondji  activity  and  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  family’s 
smiths.  Royal  regalia  and  items  of  personal  adornment  were  commissioned  by  the 
kings  for  their  own  use  or  for  giving  as  gifts  to  retainers.  Such  items  included 
jewelry,  coronets,  bells,  horns,  spittoons,  daggers  and  pipes  of  silver  or  brass, 
along  with  ceremonial  swords  of  iron  that  featured  incised  patterns  or  cut-out 
figures.  The  Hontondji  also  produced  unique  luxury  items  for  the  kings.  Forbes 
noted  among  the  royal  coaches,  which  included  varieties  of  carriage,  wagon, 
sedan  chair  and  other  imported  vehicles,  "a  glass-coach,  the  handiwork  of  Hoo- 
ton-gee,  a native  artist  - a square  with  four  large  glass  windows,  on  wheels."  Over 
thirty  years  later,  King  Glele  rode  in  the  same  carriage  during  the  annual 
ceremonies  of  1871  and  was  described  by  Skertchly  as  riding  "in  a glass 
chariot . . . , a cumbrous  affair,  like  a square  photographic  studio  on  wheels."18 

It  was  in  the  making  of  the  third  type  of  object,  items  with  religious 
functions  or  associations,  that  the  Hontondji  artists  exercised  their  greatest 
creative  virtuosity.  The  most  commonly  seen  articles  of  sacred  interest  were  asen, 
metal  sculptures  made  to  honor  a deceased  person  or  spirit  being.  The  asen,  which 
in  appearance  resembled  a cone  affixed  to  an  iron  stake,  was  said  to  attract  and 
hold  the  honored  spirit.  Ceremonially,  it  represented  the  physical  point  where  the 
living  came  to  commune  with  the  invisible,  where  they  offered  beings  in  the 
spirit  world  food,  drink  and  prayers  in  a gesture  of  hospitality  and  supplication.19 
Though  some  asen  were  undecorated,  those  created  in  the  nineteenth  century  for 
the  monarchs  and  their  queen  mothers  usually  carried  tableaux  of  symbols 
referring  to  the  powers  of  the  deceased  (Photo  1).  According  to  informants,  asen 
made  in  the  Hontondji  style,  with  carved  wooden  figures  sheathed  in  copper, 
brass,  silver  or  iron,  were  forbidden  to  all  but  the  monarchs  and  their  queen 
mothers  in  the  precolonial  period. 


17Patrick  Manning,  Slavery,  Colonialism  and  Economic  Growth  in  Dahomey,  1640-1960 
(Cambridge,  1982),  47,  55. 

18Forbes,  Dahomey,  II,  65;  Skertchly,  Dahomey,  341. 

19Edna  G.  Bay,  Asen:  Iron  Altars  of  the  Fon  People  of  Benin  (Atlanta,  1985). 
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Photo  1.  Asen  dating  from  the  nineteenth  century  honoring  King  Tegbesu.  Buffalo 
figure  made  of  carved  wood  sheathed  in  brass  and  iron.  Muse6  Historique 
d’Abomey.  Photo:  E.  Bay. 
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Hotagantin  (lit.,  metal  roof  pole)  were  even  more  elaborate  constructions 
that  ornamented  the  roof  line  or  apex  of  tombs  and  shrines  during  periods  of 
ceremony.  Like  asen,  they  were  made  to  honor  and  symbolize  individual 
monarchs  or  queen  mothers.  A hotagantin  planted  at  the  apex  of  Guezo’s  circular 
tomb  in  1871 

consisted  of  a square  disc  of  silver  with  a raised  border,  and  a 
string  of  silver  hearts  depending  from  its  lower  edge.  Above 
this  an  elephant,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a number  of  silver 
trees,  like  laurels,  had  overthrown  a soldier.  On  the  back  of 
the  elephant  was  a ship,  with  mast  and  three  soldiers,  two  of 
whom  rivalled  the  mast  in  altitude,  while  the  third,  much 
smaller,  held  a cannon  in  his  lap,  on  the  top  of  the  mast;  the 
whole  being  much  after  the  style  of  the  ships  on  wheels,  sold 
for  a penny  in  England.20 

Other  objects  seen  in  association  with  the  huetanu  cycle  of  ceremonies 
appear  to  have  been  virtual  tours  de  force  of  the  Hontondji  smiths.  Indeed, 
contemporary  informants  claim  that  the  kings  encouraged  the  talented  smiths  to 
innovate,  borrowing  freely  from  European  or  other  forms,  to  create  objects  ever 
more  spectacular  or  unusual  to  honor  the  monarchy  and  its  spiritual  supporters, 
both  ancestors  and  gods.  Two  metal  humanoid  sculptures  that  found  their  way 
into  European  collections,  both  popularly  called  representations  of  Gu,  may  be 
evidence  of  such  artisanal  encouragement  and  rivalry.21  Skertchly  was  awed  by 
an  example  of  Hontondji  virtuosity,  an  enormous  brass  roof  ornament  that  was 
displayed  on  a shrine  to  King  Guezo: 

The  roof  was  of  thatch,  and  down  the  centre  hung  a very 
creditable  specimen  of  blacksmith’s  work.  This  was  a brass 
apron,  composed  of  40  rectangular  sheets  of  brass,  each  hinged 
to  the  others,  the  whole  covering  a space  of  about  six  feet 
square.  Each  of  the  brass  sheets  was  embossed  in  a fanciful 
pattern,  the  general  effect  being  very  beautiful.  To  the  lower 
edge  of  the  apron  a row  of  seven  and  thirty  bells  was  attached 
by  brass  chains.  The  apron  was  suspended  by  four  chains  ...  to 
an  embossed  ridge  piece  of  the  same  metal.  . . . From  the 
centre  of  this  brazen  ridge-tile  a brazen  affair  of  a dumb-bell 
shape  supported  a small  coronet,  from  which  hung  four  small 
brazen  human  heads  and  above  this  a large  wheel  supported 
eighteen  bells  which  tinkled  in  the  wind  with  a weird 
music  ...  22 


?n 

Skertchly,  Dahomey,  437. 

21The  figures  in  question  include  the  famous  iron  statue  in  the  collection  of  the  Mus^e  de  l’Homme 
and  the  smaller  brass  figure  from  the  Charles  Ratton  collection  in  Paris.  The  Ratton  sculpture  was  almost 
certainly  made  by  the  Hontondji,  but  the  Musee  de  1’Homme  piece  is  claimed  by  a rival  line  of  smiths  in 
Abomey. 

22Skertchly,  Dahomey,  413. 
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The  artistic  production  of  mid-nineteenth  century  Abomey  was  associated 
too  with  a profound  admiration  for  European  manufactures  on  the  part  of  King 
Guezo.  This  fascination  for  Europe  coincided  with  a return  to  commerce  with 
France,  Britain,  and  Germany  as  the  Dahomean  economy  began  to  move  into  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  beginning  in  the  1840s.  Objects  of  European 
decorative  art  became  an  important  part  of  the  royal  treasury.  Visitors  made  note 
of  objects  like  a pair  of  fighting  buccaneers  crafted  from  silver  and  sent  to 
Dahomey  as  a gift  from  the  king  of  Portugal.  Among  the  asen  still  displayed  in 
the  Abomey  museum  is  an  ornate  model  surmounted  by  a dog,  reputedly  also  a 
gift  from  the  Portuguese. 

The  nineteenth-century  monarchs  were  enthusiastic  collectors  of 
European  mechanical  goods:  carriages,  mechanical  toys,  dining-room 
accoutrements,  clocks,  scientific  instruments,  and  any  number  of  other  gadgets. 
This  unabashed  fascination  with  western  imports  is  cited  by  members  of  the 
Hontondji  as  a rationale  for  the  kings’  favor.  "Hontondji  could  make  anything 
that  the  Europeans  brought  — guns,  swords,  whatever  — he  could  copy  it 
perfectly.  Thus  he  was  called  ‘yovo’  and  given  the  right  to  wear  shoes,  carry  an 
umbrella,  and  ride  in  a hammock."23 

Imported  motifs  and  materials  were  often  adapted  and  transformed  to 
meet  Dahomean  cultural  expectations  or  tastes.  Burton  and  Forbes  described 
silver  armlets  made  of  dollars  beaten  out  thin,  some  so  skillfully  worked  that 
they  still  retained  the  lion  of  England  and  heads  of  George  III  and  his  queen. 
The  prevalence  of  crucifixes  was  noticed  by  several  visitors  and  caused  Skertchly 
to  comment,  "This  emblem  of  Christianity  appears  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the 
Dahomeans,  for  I saw  chameleons,  lions,  birds  and  other  animals  fixed  crucifix- 
fashion  to  little  gold  or  silver  crosses  ..."  A royal  shrine  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  featured  a Dahomean-made  moving  metal  sculpture  of  a man  "turning" 
the  sails  of  a windmill,  in  Skertchly’s  words,  "an  exact  imitation  of  the  toys  of 
that  description  which  are  sold  in  every  fancy  bazaar."24 

At  times,  the  Dahomean  smiths  created  new  weapons  under  European 
inspiration.  Skertchly  described  women  soldiers  carrying  "scarlet  guns  with  brass 
hoes  fixed  to  the  muzzles  by  bayonet  joints"  and  two  Dahomean  cannon,  "bearing 
a close  resemblance  to  short  lengths  of  stove  piping,  with  a plug  at  one  end  for  a 
breech."  A better  known  example  were  the  famous  30-inch-long  weapons  of  the 
"razor-women."  Invented  by  King  Guezo  and  prominently  displayed  in 
processions  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the  giant  straight-edge  razors 
could  be  shut  into  a wooden  handle  or  kept  open  with  a spring.25 

The  technologies  of  production  of  the  Hontondji  appear  to  have  changed 
little  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Forges  included  a pair  of 
bellows,  pumped  by  a child,  that  fed  air  through  a single  tuyere  to  the  charcoal 
or  palm  kernel  fire.  The  anvil  was  a large  stone  or  an  old  cannon  barrel  and  the 
smith’s  hammer  a cone-shaped  piece  of  iron  or  stone.  Nineteenth-century  forges 
featured  additional  tools  of  iron  created  from  European  models  or,  in  the  case  of 


23 

Interview:  Agbakodji. 

24 

Burton,  Gelele,  101,  fn.  33;  Forbes,  Dahomey,  I,  49;  Skertchly,  Dahomey,  186,  246. 
25Skertchly,  Dahomey,  257,  245,  254. 
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"more  wealthy  blacksmiths,"  tools  imported  from  Europe.26  Casting  was  not 
practiced  by  Hontondji  smiths  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Metal 
was  heated  and  beaten  only  to  change  its  form.  The  Hontondji  were  especially 
adept  at  decorating  thin  sheets  of  metal  with  incised,  stippled  or  repouss£ 
patterns.  Large  figures  were  typically  carved  of  wood,  then  sheathed  in  thin 
sheets  of  decorated  iron,  brass  or  silver. 

The  nineteenth  century,  then,  was  a period  of  relatively  great  prosperity 
for  the  Hontondji.  Pre-eminent  artisans  of  Dahomey,  the  Hontondji  were  a 
burgeoning  family  generously  supported  by  the  monarchy.  They  worked  only  at 
the  command  of  the  king,  with  few  apparent  constraints  on  their  time.  Supplied 
with  metal  by  the  kings,  apparently  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  they  fashioned 
elaborate  objects  of  silver,  brass  and  iron  that  often  featured  large  wooden 
figures  covered  with  richly  decorated  sheets  of  metal.  Permitted,  indeed 
encouraged,  to  innovate,  the  Hontondji  eagerly  absorbed  new  forms  and  ideas 
and  were  particularly  influenced  by  European  decorative  arts  and  mechanical 
objects.  It  was  this  desire  for  novel  form  and  techniques  that  was  to  prove  the 
Hontondji’s  key  to  adapting  to  the  changed  political  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  colonial  period. 

The  Loss  of  Royal  Patronage,  1890-1930 

The  1890  to  1930  period  in  Dahomey  saw  dramatic  changes  in  the  political 
economy  of  Dahomey.  These  developments  were  paralleled  by  rapid  reactions  on 
the  part  of  the  Hontondji  lineage  of  smiths  as  they  responded  to  the  loss  of  royal 
patronage.  By  1930  two  significant  interdependent  innovations  in  production  had 
taken  place  under  the  leadership  of  two  remarkable  Hontondji  individuals.  First, 
the  technique  of  lost-wax  casting  had  been  taught  to  all  the  major  branches  of 
the  line.  Second,  the  family  had  settled  upon  a unique  product  to  be  fashioned 
using  the  new  technique.  A distinctive  style  of  casting  had  been  developed  that 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a diverse  body  of  cast  figures. 
Larger  than  the  brass  weights  typical  of  Akan  peoples  to  the  west,  and  unlike  the 
rigid  court  traditions  of  the  Yoruba-Bini  cultures  to  the  east,  the  Hontondji 
figures  offered  a lively  style  and  possibilities  for  the  depiction  of  a nearly 
limitless  subject  matter  — the  daily  lives  of  the  Fon. 

By  the  1920s,  the  Hontondji  were  producing  for  two  diverse  yet  well- 
developed  markets.  The  first  included  a clientele  of  well-to-do  and  politically 
influential  Dahomeans.  Often,  but  not  always,  they  included  descendants  of  the 
royal  family  who  had  been  made  functionaries  in  the  colonial  administration  and 
who  sought  to  surround  themselves  with  prestige  items  reminiscent  of  the 
monarchy.  Exhibiting  understandably  conservative  tastes,  they  ordered  items  of 
regalia  and  personal  adornment  that  echoed  the  forms  of  the  past  and  sacred 
objects,  particularly  asen  tableaux,  made  in  the  precolonial  technique  of  metal- 
sheathed  wood  carvings. 

The  second  market  for  Hontondji  production  was  a tourist  market  in 
brass  castings  that  was  encouraged  by  the  French  administration.  It  was  directed 
mainly  to  a European  clientele  seeking  souvenirs  of  charm  and  interest  that 
evoked  something  of  life  in  Africa. 


26 


Dalzel,  Dahomey,  xxv;  Skertchly,  Dahomey,  386-387;  Burton,  Gelele,  155,  fn.  19. 
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Because  Dahomey  lies  within  the  broad  expanse  of  West  Africa  where 
casting  by  the  lost  wax  process  has  been  known  for  centuries,  many  twentieth- 
century  scholars  have  assumed  that  Fon  smiths  were  casting  figures  far  into  the 
precolonial  past.27  Those  who  have  carried  out  field  research  in  the  area  typically 
report  that  no  evidence  exists  for  the  technique’s  introduction  into  Dahomey.28 
However,  a detailed  oral  tradition  was  preserved  to  the  present  by  Hontondji 
lineage  members  in  virtually  all  the  centers  of  smithing  in  Fon  country.  The 
story  is  remarkably  consistent  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  family  and  its 
details  correspond  well  to  the  physical  evidence  remaining  from  the  precolonial 
period.  The  setting  of  the  tradition  is  the  twilight  of  the  kingdom  in  the  period 
just  after  the  death  of  King  Glele. 

Glele  died  at  the  end  of  1889,  leaving  Dahomey  at  a moment  of  grave 
political  crisis.  The  French  were  threatening  at  the  coast,  and  the  court  was 
deeply  divided  over  how  to  respond.  Glele’s  son  Gbehanzin  gained  control  in 
Abomey  and  set  the  nation  on  a collision  course  which  was  to  lead  to  an 
invasion  by  a French  expeditionary  force  in  1892.  Meanwhile,  however,  Fon 
culture  demanded  that  a new  king,  before  being  fully  recognized  as  legitimate 
monarch,  perform  lengthy  and  expensive  funerary  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  his 
predecessor.  Thus  preparations  had  to  be  begun  to  celebrate  the  long  cycle  of 
ceremonies  known  as  ahosutanu,  and  royal  artisans  turned  their  attention  to  the 
creation  of  objects  to  honor  the  deceased  monarch. 

A Hontondji  smith  by  the  name  of  Toti29  was  practicing  in  Abomey 
during  this  period.  Born  during  the  reign  of  Guezo  (1818-1858)  to  a woman  of  the 
Nyawhi  family  of  Whydah  and  an  Abomey  Hontondji  smith,  Toti  is  said  to  have 
known  both  cities  as  a young  man.  Intent  upon  bettering  a rival  in  creating  a 
fine  hotagantin,  Toti  visited  the  village  of  Hoja,  located  six  kilometers  southwest 
of  the  gates  of  the  Abomey  palace,  in  search  of  new  ideas.  The  residents  of  Hoja 
were  immigrants  from  Asante  who  had  settled  in  the  area  under  the  patronage  of 
King  Kpengla  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Smiths  who  cast  brass,  the  Hoja 
villagers  made  small  bells  used  on  bracelets  and  anklets.  Toti  did  not  succeed  in 
learning  the  villagers’  technology;  informants  testify  that  he  tried  and  failed  to 
model  and  cast  a figure  using  a candle  for  wax.  However,  he  appears  to  have 
traveled  later  to  Whydah  and  learned  lost  wax  casting  from  a European  source, 
said  by  family  members  to  have  been  Portuguese,  in  about  1892.30  After  mastering 
the  technique  of  lost-wax  casting,  Toti  traveled  to  every  area  of  Dahomey  where 
Hontondji  smiths  worked,  teaching  family  members  the  new  skill.31 

The  casting  technique  learned  by  Toti  involved  the  use  of  an  open  mold 
built  of  clay  around  a beeswax  model  of  the  figure  to  be  cast.  The  wax  was 


27 

Margaret  Plass,  Seven  Metals  of  Africa  (Philadelphia,  1959),  plates  T-6  and  J-7;  Paul  Mercier, 
"Evolution  de  Part  dahom^en,"  in  L’ Art  Negre  (Paris,  1966  - reprint  of  a special  edition  of  Presence 
Africaine,  1951),  158;  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  Dahomey,  An  Ancient  West  African  Kingdom  (New  York, 
1938),  II,  354-358. 

28 

Herskovits,  Dahomey,  II,  354;  Paul  Mercier  et  J.  Lombard,  Guide  du  Musie  d’ Abomey  (Porto  Novo, 
1959),  25. 

29 

Toti  is  sometimes  also  called  Hunkpatin,  a name  that  his  descendants  have  adopted  as  a surname. 

30 

Interviews:  Hunkpatin,  Alitonu,  Nyawhi,  Abiala,  Ahossi. 

31Interviews:  Agbakodji,  Ahossi. 
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melted  out  and  saved  for  future  use,  then  replaced  by  molten  metal  poured  from 
a crucible  into  the  heated  mold.  Considerable  finishing  work  — filling,  polishing, 
and  tooling  — was  required  of  the  raw  casting.  In  contrast,  the  casters  of  Hoja 
village  used  the  Akan  technique  of  joined  molds.  The  beeswax  models  were 
covered  by  a fine  slip  and  then  a coarser  casing  of  clay  mixed  with  organic 
materials  that  enclosed  both  the  models  and  the  crucible.  The  wax  was  absorbed 
during  casting  and  little  or  no  finishing  work  was  required.  Described  by  the 
Hontondji  as  a more  complex  and  difficult  technique,  it  remained  a specialty  of 
Hoja,  where  the  casters  still  preserve  a song  boasting  that  the  Hontondji  can  cast, 
but  they  cannot  make  yoyoe,  the  tiny  bells  of  Hoja.32 

Little  evidence  is  available  to  suggest  how  casting  developed  during  the 
first  decade  after  Toti’s  introduction  of  the  new  technology.  That  decade 
coincided  with  a period  of  dramatic  political  change  in  Dahomey.  The  French 
had  captured  the  city  of  Abomey  in  late  1892  after  Gbehanzin  had  left  it  burning, 
fleeing  with  his  entourage  to  the  north.  Abomey  sustained  an  uneasy  peace 
during  the  next  fourteen  months  as  the  French  attempted  to  set  up  colonial 
administrative  structures  while  the  Fon  awaited  the  return  of  their  king. 
Gbehanzin  finally  surrendered  and  was  sent  into  exile  in  January  1894,  after  the 
French  appointed  his  brother,  Agoliagbo,  monarch  in  his  place. 

Like  Gbehanzin  before  him,  Agoliagbo  knew  that  he  would  never  be 
fully  accepted  as  king  by  the  Fon  until  he  had  performed  the  appropriate 
funerary  ceremonies  for  his  father,  King  Glele.  He  is  said  to  have  completed  the 
appropriate  obsequies,33  and  the  Hontondji  are  known  to  have  created  metal 
works  during  his  reign,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  the  ceremonies.  A catalogue 
of  royal  asen  preserved  in  the  palace-museum  of  Abomey,  for  example,  links 
eleven  asen  of  the  114  with  documented  attributions  specifically  to  the  reign  of 
Agoliagbo.34  It  is  possible  that  several  more  of  the  total  of  fifty-seven  dedicated 
to  Glele  were  produced  during  Agoliagbo’s  reign  but  were  not  documented.  The 
tableaux  of  symbolic  figures  on  royal  asen  produced  during  this  period  were 
made,  like  their  predecessors  from  earlier  periods,  of  wood  sheathed  in  thin 
sheets  of  metal.  Descendants  of  Agoliagbo  claim  that  Dahomey’s  final  king 
commissioned  replacement  objects  for  some  of  the  royal  treasury  lost  or 
destroyed  when  the  palace  of  Abomey  burned.  His  personal  treasury  included 
numbers  of  objects  created  by  the  Hontondji  during  his  six-year  reign:  wooden 
recades  (scepters)  with  silver  and  brass  trim;  silver  necklaces,  armlets,  and  anklets; 
silver  pipes,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders;  and  charms  of  silver  and  brass.35  There  is 
evidence  that  small  objects,  perhaps  jewelry  items,  were  being  cast  about  this 
time.36  Thus  Agoliagbo’s  treasury  may  include  some  of  Dahomey’s  earliest 
castings. 

Whether  they  were  experimenting  with  lost  wax  or  producing  works  in 
the  traditional  manner,  the  Hontondji  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were 


32Interview:  Badiji. 

33 

Maurice  Ahanhanzo  Glele,  Le  Danxome  (Paris,  1974),  222. 

34 

Paul  Mercier,  Les  Ase  du  Mus&e  d' Abomey  (Dakar,  1952). 

35 

Interview:  Agoliagbo. 

36Justine  M.  Cordwell,  "Human  Imponderables  in  the  Study  of  African  Art,"  in  Justine  M.  Cordwell, 
ed.,  The  Visual  Arts,  Plastic  and  Graphic  (The  Hague,  1979),  488. 
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undoubtedly  feeling  the  effects  of  the  sudden  and  brutal  impoverishment  of  the 
monarchy.  The  precolonial  kings  had  established  a well-centralized  system  of 
taxation  that  drew  revenues  from  customs  duties  along  with  taxes  on  individuals, 
inheritances,  and  palm  trees.  With  the  coming  of  the  French,  Agoliagbo  is  said  to 
have  seen  the  monarchy’s  revenues  fall  from  an  estimated  150,000  francs  to 
approximately  10,000  francs  per  year.37  The  effects  of  this  drastic  loss  of  income 
on  the  Hontondji  are  not  clear.  Beyond  some  work  for  Agoliagbo  and  his  court, 
it  is  likely  that  they  fell  back  for  their  livelihood  on  the  production  of  farming 
and  household  tools  for  the  local  market  in  Abomey.  Undecorated  asen , which 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  both  individuals  and  spirits  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  also  have  been  part  of  the  corpus  of  their  work.  Smithing  materials 
were  available,  for  the  importation  of  metals  remained  fairly  constant  during  the 
1890-1914  period,  and  included  for  the  entire  colony  of  Dahomey,  "tin,  steel, 
copper  bars,  laminated  zinc  sheets  for  roofs,  and  30-60  tons  of  iron  bars  imported 
each  year  for  use  by  smiths."38 

By  1900  Agoliagbo  had  been  deposed  by  the  French.  The  former  area  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomey  was  divided  into  eight  cantons,  while  Abomey  was  cut 
into  eleven  quarters,  each  administrative  division  being  governed  by  a chief 
appointed  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Canton  chiefs  in  the  colonial  period 
became  civil  servants  of  the  colonial  administration  who  received  salaries  and 
were  given  rebates  on  the  taxes  they  collected.  The  French  named  descendants  of 
the  royal  lineage  almost  exclusively  to  these  administrative  posts  and  thus 
succeeded  in  ending  a monarchy  yet  perpetuating  a dynasty.  The  chiefs’  status  as 
members  of  the  royal  family  or  its  associates  enabled  them  to  make  certain 
demands  for  labor  or  produce  on  the  peasants  under  their  control.  They  thus 
became  a ruling  class  that  combined  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  with  the 
authority  of  the  French  regime.  By  naming  officers  and  retainers  on  the  model 
of  the  kingdom,  the  canton  chiefs  built  miniature  royal  courts.  In  the  words  of  a 
Dahomean  scholar,  "France  thus  reconstituted  little  kingdoms,  principalities  at 
the  level  of  the  cantons."39 

Descendants  of  the  Hontondji  explain  that  the  canton  chiefs  soon  became 
clients  of  their  lineage,  seeking  items  of  prestige  that  had  formerly  been  reserved 
for  the  kings  alone.  A contemporary  Abomey  smith  remarked  that  "After  the 
kings  were  no  longer  there,  the  family  [Hontondji]  found  it  was  not  specialized 
to  commercialize  its  products  and  that  it  had  to  change.  Certain  members  of  the 
royal  family,  the  princes,  began  to  come  and  order  objects  like  asen  because  they 
knew  history  and  knew  their  parents  had  done  so."40  An  asen  preserved  in  the 
family  of  an  early  canton  chief  south  of  Abomey,  for  example,  is  similar  to  the 
precolonial  Hontondji  style.  Ordered  by  the  chief  to  honor  his  father,  King  Glele, 
its  tableaux  includes  a single  lion,  a common  symbol  of  that  king,  carved  of  wood 
and  sheathed  in  silver  (Photo  2).  The  Hontondji  appear  to  have  been  creating 
objects  of  personal  adornment,  too,  that  may  have  been  purchased  in  part  or 
whole  by  Abomey’s  colonial  ruling  class.  A typescript  for  the  Colonial 


37Glele,  Le  Danxome,  224. 
38Manning,  Slavery,  131. 

39Glele,  Le  Danxome,  233. 
40 


Interview:  Akati. 
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Photo  2.  Asen  honoring  King  Glele,  claimed  to  have  been  made  before  1920.  Figure 
of  wood  sheathed  in  silver.  Private  collection,  Abomey.  Photo:  E.  Bay. 
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Exposition  in  Marseille  in  1906  included  a reference  to  jewelers  in  Abomey  and 
elsewhere  whose  work  "had  a certain  fineness"  but  was  interesting  to  Europeans 
only  because  of  "the  naive  way  that  the  African  artisans  imitated  the  jewelry  of 
the  whites.'41 

Economic  factors  may  have  aided  the  growth  of  work  in  metal  by  the 
Hontondji  and  likely  enabled  them  to  continue  to  work  silver  for  their  more 
influential  clients  during  this  period.  Small-denomination  coins,  which  were  made 
of  copper  and  lead,  were  in  short  supply  and  great  demand  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  World  War  I.42  The  larger-denomination  silver  coins  were  commonly 
discounted  and  were  likely  melted  and  reworked  into  prestige  items  by  the 
Hontondji. 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  Hontondji  appear  to  have  been  developing  their 
skills  in  lost-wax  casting.  Justine  Cordwell  collected  a tradition  in  Abomey  in 
1950  that  credits  a young  Hontondji  smith,  Gnassounou,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  style  that  was  to  become  standard  within  the  lineage.  Her  account  merits 
quoting  in  full: 

Gnassounou  . . . was  fun-loving  and  mischevious,  and  though 
apprenticed  to  brass-casting  began  experimenting  with  the 
medium  to  the  point  where  he  was  sometimes  roared  at  in 
rebuke.  He  learned  casting  as  well  as  the  traditional  repouss£ 
work,  though  the  casting  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  small 
jewelry  pieces.  One  day  he  tried  an  experiment,  modeling  a 
small  human  figure  and  casting  it  in  brass.  He  showed  it  to  a 
French  official,  whose  enthusiasm  over  it  he  could  not 
understand.  It  seems  that  the  Colonial  Exposition  of  1906  was 
in  preparation  in  Marseille,  and  instructions  had  gone  out  to 
find  people,  crafts,  exotic  objects,  builders,  and  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  materials  for  exhibits.  . . . Gnassounou  was  sent  to 
Marseille  to  the  exposition  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Fon  of  Dahomey.  My  impression  was  that  he  was  in  his 
middle  teen  years  at  the  time  . . . [Gnassounou]  remained  in 
France  for  almost  three  years  and  . . . studied  art.43 

The  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  distinctive  Fon  style  for  the 
casting  of  human  and  animal  forms  by  a single  European-trained  individual,  like 
the  introduction  of  the  technology  of  casting  itself,  fits  the  material  and 
historical  evidence.  Cordwell  suggests  that  Gnassounou  would  have  gone  to 
France  in  1906  and  returned  about  1909.  A 1922  exhibition  of  works  collected  by 
E.  Merwart,  who  served  as  governor  of  Dahomey  from  1911  to  1912,  included 
numerous  cast  brass  figures.  Merwart  comments  in  the  catalogue  text  for  the 
exhibition  that  in  Abomey  "le  chef-forgeron  Niassounou  [Gnassounou]  a fait  de 


41Le  Dahomey  au  de’but  du  vingtie'me  sibcle:  cinq  ans  de  progrts,  1900-1905  (Marseille,  1906),  79. 

42Manning,  Slavery,  160. 
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Cordwell,  "Human  Imponderables,"  488. 
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beaux  travaux  et  form6  de  bons  61£ves  qui  continuent  sa  tradition."44  At  about 
the  same  time,  M.  Daniel  Real  was  noting  in  a museum  study  that  a technique 
used  by  Dahomean  artists  to  create  statuettes,  a method  used  less  frequently  than 
wood  carving,  was  lost-wax  casting  with  results  that  "recalled  the  figurines  used 
as  weights  in  the  Ivory  Coast."45 

The  Merwart  collection,  preserved  in  the  Mus6e  des  Arts  Africains  et 
Oc6aniens  in  Paris,  contains  dozens  of  genre  figures  remarkably  similar  in  form 
and  subject  matter  to  pieces  done  in  contemporary  Abomey:  women  pounding 
grain,  farmers  hoeing,  hunters  with  guns  at  the  ready,  followers  of  vodun  dancing, 
animals  struggling  with  predators,  and  so  on.  The  beginnings  of  the  Hontondji 
style  are  evident:  hands  and  feet  are  disproportionately  large,  and  the  somewhat 
elongated  figures  are  covered  in  a wealth  of  tooled  detail.  Human  and  animal 
forms  twist  and  turn,  caught  in  a naturalistic  rendering  of  action,  in  contrast  to 
the  precolonial  static  postures  characteristic  of  metal-covered  carvings.  The  rapid 
development  of  this  style,  and  its  remarkable  continuity  over  the  years,  suggests 
that  Gnassounou,  like  Toti  before  him,  trained  members  of  his  family  in  the  new 
techniques  and  style.  Sources  from  this  period  cite  Abomey  and  Zagnanado 
(Cove)  as  the  sites  for  the  making  of  brass  statuettes.  These  cities  remain  the 
centers  for  the  production  of  lost-wax  Hontondji-style  castings,  castings  that  are 
indeed  worthy  of  the  appellation  "Hontondji-style,"  for  the  family  has  been  able 
to  maintain  a monopoly  on  the  making  of  elongated  human  and  animal  forms, 
though  not  on  the  lost-wax  process,  up  to  the  present  day. 

Merwart  makes  another  essential  point  about  the  casting  tradition,  that 
the  figures  were  directed  to  a European  clientele,  a market  that  was  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  colonial  government.  Regular  colonial  expositions  were  used 
to  introduce  a European  public  to  the  artisanal  products  of  France’s  foreign 
possessions,  and  the  Dahomean  authorities  appear  to  have  been  consciously 
working  to  develop  a tourist  market  in  Dahomean  brass  works,  among  other  arts. 
Their  relative  success  may  be  indicated  in  J.  F.  Reste’s  1934  book  on  Dahomey. 
Having  served  as  governor  of  Dahomey  from  1929  to  1931,  Reste  comments  that 
brass  castings  made  mainly  in  Abomey  and  Zagnanado  were  being  sold  in  all  of 
Dahomey’s  neighboring  colonies:  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Niger, 
Togo,  Cameroon,  the  French  Sudan  (Mali)  and  Upper  Volta.46 

Democratizing  Metal  Arts  Production,  1930s-1980s 

By  the  time  of  Melville  Herskovits’s  1931  field  research  in  Dahomey,  the  two 
parallel  markets  for  Hontondji  metal  works  were  well  established,  the  one 
secular,  consisting  of  cast  objects  designed  for  display,  and  the  other 
predominantly  ritual,  including  items  directed  to  Fon  cultural  needs.  Consumers 
of  Hontondji  works,  however,  were  not  divisible  into  such  distinct  categories,  and 
the  Hontondji  were  beginning  to  develop  technologies  of  manufacture  uniform 
to  both  areas. 


"The  head  blacksmith,  Niassounou  [Gnassounou]  has  created  beautiful  works  and  trained  good 
students  who  are  continuing  his  tradition."  E.  Merwart,  L’ Art  Dahomten  (Marseille,  1922),  21. 
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M.  Daniel  Real,  "Note  sur  l’art  dahomeen,"  L’Anthropologie,  30  (1920),  383. 

46 

J.  F.  Reste,  Le  Dahomey  (Paris,  1934),  177. 
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Hontondji  genre  castings  were  popular  in  tourist  markets  throughout 
West  Africa  and,  according  to  Herskovits,  such  secular  works  were  also 
purchased  by  relatively  well-to-do  Fon.  Exhibited  as  objects  of  art  in  Dahomean 
homes,  the  castings  were  signs  of  prestige  and  status.47  Observers  in  the  period 
after  1930  typically  remarked  that  mass  production  and  the  commercialization  of 
the  secular  market  had  led  to  a decline  in  the  quality  of  work.  Herskovits 
claimed,  however,  that  fine  work  could  be  obtained. 

Pieces  of  this  kind  are  expensive,  for  the  worker  must  take 
many  days  to  complete  them,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  see 
that  the  finished  product  is  of  the  finest.  It  is  these  that 
constitute  the  pieces  prized  by  the  Dahomean  chiefs,  and 
displayed  by  their  owners  with  the  pride  of  a collector  of 
beautiful  objects.48 

The  secular  market,  then,  was  tapping  into  both  the  external  European  tourist 
interest  in  African  exotica  and  an  internal  interest  in  prestige  objects.  The 
internal  Fon  demand  for  such  brass  castings  appears  to  have  been  essentially  an 
extension  of  the  precolonial  and  early  colonial  desire  for  objects  associated  with 
political  power  and  authority.  Thus  in  addition  to  buying  regalia  prized  through 
their  association  with  precolonial  royalty,  status-seeking  individuals  were 
collecting  secular  objects  that  were  linked  to  the  tastes  of  the  colonial  authorities. 

The  second  Hontondji  market  had  grown  out  of  precolonial  production 
patterns  that  had  included  the  making  of  royal  regalia  and  sacred  objects 
monopolized  by  the  monarchy.  The  literature  indicates  little  about  the  quantities 
of  regalia  made  during  this  period.  However,  asen  with  symbolic  tableaux  and 
other  ritual  items  were  clearly  a relatively  large  market  for  the  Hontondji. 
Patrons  appear  to  have  included  not  only  the  new  ruling  class  represented  by  the 
canton  chiefs,  but  other  Fon  individuals  who  had  achieved  a measure  of  success 
and  wealth  through  commerce  or  the  colonial  service. 

Moreover,  by  1930  asen  were  being  made  with  cast  brass  decorative  figures 
rather  than  the  sheathed  wooden  carvings  of  precolonial  technology.  Herskovits, 
for  example,  notes  that  brass  castings  were  typically  used  for  the  "embellishment 
of  an  asen  for  the  soul  of  a dead  King  or  chief."49  Among  objects  collected  by 
Herskovits  in  1931  is  an  asen  top  surmounted  by  a single  large  lion  cast  in  brass.50 
Ironically,  then,  by  adapting  a technology  first  used  for  a secular  and  essentially 
foreign  market  to  objects  that  had  religious  functions  in  Fon  society,  the 
Hontondji  were  transforming  tourist  art  into  a sacred  tradition. 

Why  would  artisans  substitute  cast  brass  figures  for  the  older  carved-and- 
sheathed  images,  particularly  on  objects  so  central  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Fon?  Economic  and  aesthetic  factors  both  appear  to  be  related  to  the  change  in 
tastes.  Contemporary  smiths  point  out  that  casting  is  a quicker  process  than  work 


47Herskovits,  Dahomey,  II,  314-316. 

48Herskovits,  Dahomey,  II,  358;  Mercier,  "L’Evolution,"  161. 

49 

Herskovits,  Dahomey,  II,  314. 

50The  object  is  housed  with  the  Herskovits  collection  in  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art, 
Washington. 
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in  wood  and  repouss6  or  even  in  wrought  iron.  Thus,  obviously,  an  artisan  could 
be  much  more  productive  using  the  newer  technology.  Casting,  too,  offered  the 
artist  much  greater  versatility  of  form,  a factor  that  may  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  in  complexity  of  imagery  that  became  characteristic  of  asen  by  the  1980s. 

However,  in  contrast  to  work  in  repouss6  or  other  techniques  involving 
thin  sheets  of  metal,  casting  required  considerably  greater  quantities  of  raw 
material.  Three  factors  may  have  led  to  a greater  availability  of  metals  in  the 
twentieth  century.  First,  the  colonial  development  of  infrastructure,  including 
particularly  the  building  of  a wharf  at  the  coast,  meant  that  goods  of  all  kinds 
could  become  more  readily  accessible.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  as  a percent  of 
current  import  value  quadrupled  between  1906-08  and  1927-29  while  the 
comparable  figures  for  metallic  goods  grew  by  75  percent.  Second,  the  middle 
colonial  period  was  one  of  relative  prosperity.  According  to  Patrick  Manning’s 
calculations,  per  capita  domestic  product  roughly  doubled  between  the  1870s  and 
the  1910s,  then  increased  by  half  again  as  much  by  the  1930s  before  dropping 
back  to  the  level  of  the  1910s  after  World  War  II.  Finally,  alternative  sources  of 
metals  began  to  increase  by  the  1930s.  Automotive  imports  grew,  for  example,  by 
a factor  of  eight  in  the  period  between  the  1920s  and  the  1950s.51  Over  time, 
metals  from  motor  vehicles,  steel  drums,  large  tins,  and  a wide  variety  of  small 
metal  objects  were  to  become  increasingly  visible  in  the  work  of  the  Hontondji 
and  other  smiths. 

Economic  factors  in  the  middle  and  late  colonial  periods,  too,  appear  to 
have  greatly  influenced  ceremonial  changes  that  dramatically  increased  demand 
for  asen  by  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  ceremonial  changes  were  related  to  another 
artisanal  tradition  with  roots  deep  in  the  precolonial  past,  the  making  of  appliquS 
cloths. 

Both  Norbert  Agheci  and  Melville  Herskovits  describe  a funerary 
tradition  that  was  extant  in  the  1920s  and  the  early  1930s  involving  the  use  of 
appliqu6  banners  made  as  memorials  for  the  deceased.52  Agheci  claims  that  such 
cloths  were  ordered  by  family  members,  while  Herskovits  suggests  that  the  cloths 
were  commissioned  by  best  friends  as  part  of  the  obligations  associated  with  the 
institution  of  friendship  among  the  Fon.  In  either  case,  the  banners  were 
decorated  with  a series  of  symbols  that  visually  relayed  the  donor’s  message  of 
praise  for  the  deceased  and  constituted  a pledge  to  serve  her  or  his  memory.  The 
meaning  of  the  symbols  was  explicated  through  special  funerary  songs. 

Agheci  describes,  for  example,  a cloth  commissioned  by  a poor  man  for 
the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  his  dearest  friend.  When  the  mother  died,  the  poor 
man  had  few  resources  to  contribute,  as  was  expected,  to  funeral  expenses,  so  he 
sold  all  his  tools  and  presented  the  money  to  his  friend,  the  son  of  the  deceased. 
Still  not  satisfied,  the  poor  man  ordered  a cloth  to  express  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  do  more.  Several  symbols  were  pictured  on  the  cloth.  A man  with 
empty  hands  was  meant  to  represent  the  donor.  A scraper,  called  awa  in  Fongbe, 
the  language  of  the  Fon,  was  used  as  a visual  pun  to  signify  the  phrase  a wa,  "one 
comes,  one  is  here,"  that  is,  the  poor  man  is  present.  A man  was  shown  holding  a 
fruit  called  vo  in  Fongbe,  a word  that  also  signifies  "assistance"  and  hence  the 


51Manning,  Slavery , 236,  5,  19. 
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Norbert  Agheci,  "Emblems  et  Chants,"  Anthropos,  27  (1932);  Herskovits,  Dahomey,  I,  361,  367-370. 
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figure  suggested  someone  available  to  help  with  the  funeral  celebration.  The  sun 
was  shown  as  a symbol  of  perseverence,  indicating  that  the  pathway  of  the  sun  is 
comparable  to  the  pathway  of  friendship,  one  that  is  followed  without  deviation 
from  dawn  to  sunset.  Finally,  a gun  and  a war  cutlass  were  represented  next  to  a 
leper  who  did  not  have  the  strength  to  move.  The  leper  met  soldiers  on  the  sill  of 
a house  holding  a club  between  the  stumps  of  his  hands,  saying  "It  must  not  be 
said  that  you  came  into  this  village  and  met  no  one  who  would  fight  against  you. 
Even  though  ill,  I am  sworn  to  the  defense  of  my  town."  The  leper,  of  course, 
represents  the  friend  who  has  come,  despite  his  own  sickness,  to  help  in  time  of 
need.53  The  banner  thus  conveyed  the  donor’s  regret  that  he  had  so  little  material 
wealth  to  offer  yet  reaffirmed  his  loyalty  to  the  friend  and  his  participation  in 
the  ceremonies  for  the  mother. 

The  popularity  of  funerary  appliqu6  cloths  was  likely  related  to  their 
relative  cheapness  in  the  period  up  to  1936.  Imports  of  textiles  grew  markedly  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Cottons  were  by  far  the  largest  single 
item  in  terms  of  import  value,  comprising  28.9  percent  and  24.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  imported  goods  in  1906-08  and  1927-29.54  Like  the  Hontondji,  the 
Yemadje  lineage  of  appliqu6  makers  appeared  to  have  developed  dual  markets  by 
1930,  for  in  addition  to  the  use  of  appliques  for  funerals  and  other  ceremonial 
events,  Dahomeans  and  foreigners  purchased  and  used  applique  cloths  as 
decorative  additions  to  their  homes.55 

However,  in  1936-37  France  made  changes  in  customs  duties,  renouncing  a 
convention  with  Britain  that  had  assured  most-favored-nation  status  to  British 
cotton  and  applying  the  full  range  of  French  West  African  duties  to  textiles 
imported  into  Dahomey.  Customs  duties  on  cotton  rose  sharply  and  the  volume 
of  textiles  imported  dropped.  Even  greater  shortages  of  cotton  were 
characteristic  of  the  World  War  II  period.  By  the  1950s,  cottons  constituted  only 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  total  imports.56 

As  a perishable  material,  cotton  cloth,  unlike  metal,  could  not  be  recycled 
or  reused.  Locally-grown  hand-woven  cotton  was  slightly  cheaper  than  imported, 
but  its  texture  was  not  suited  to  appliqu6  production.  Thus  with  no  alternative 
sources  of  supply  available,  the  appliqu6  makers  after  1937  were  forced  to  pass 
higher  materials  costs  on  to  their  clients.  Moreover,  individual  funerary  cloths 
and  other  appliques  by  definition  had  a relatively  narrow  price  range  that  could 
vary  only  slightly  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  piece  or  the  quantity  of 
embroidery  and  other  intricate  needlework  involved.  Thus  the  market  became 
limited  to  a very  few  potential  patrons  within  a narrow  income  range. 

By  the  period  of  independence  (after  1960),  the  funerary  appliqu£  tradition 
had  completely  disappeared.  Contemporary  Dahomeans  attribute  the  decline  in 
the  tradition  to  expense  alone.  "People  no  longer  have  the  money  to  buy 
appliques,"  it  is  commonly  remarked.57  By  1980  the  non-tourist  market  in  appliqu£ 


53Agheci,  "Emblems,"  420-421. 

54Manning,  Slavery,  124,  236. 
55Herskovits,  Dahomey,  II,  314. 
56Manning,  Slavery,  236. 

57Interviews:  Yemadje,  Nondichao,  Chaba. 
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works  was  virtually  insignificant.  Production  for  it  appeared  to  consist  mainly  of 
umbrellas,  emblems  of  authority  in  Fon  society  which  were  commissioned  from 
time  to  time,  and  caps  for  chiefs  which  were  sold  both  to  Fon  individuals  of  high 
status  and  to  the  tourist  market. 

Funerary  appliques  disappeared  between  1937  and  1960,  but  the  functional 
and  symbolic  systems  associated  with  the  tradition  were  transferred  to  a less 
expensive  medium,  that  of  metals,  and  became  associated  with  asen.  The  asen 
tableaux  that  in  the  days  of  the  kings  had  commonly  used  one  or  two  images  to 
evoke  praise  names  for  the  monarchs  or  their  queen  mothers  had  continued  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  to  use  relatively  simple  symbols  suggestive  only  of 
the  deceased.  They  were  objects  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  seen  only  at  the  sacred 
climax  of  the  ceremonial  cycle.  By  the  late  twentieth  century,  however,  asen 
imagery  and  functions  had  grown  far  more  complex  (Photo  3).  Typical  tableaux 
used  combinations  of  images  that  might  include  illustrations  of  proverbs,  rebus- 
like visual  puns,  symbols  of  deities,  and  representations  of  the  deceased  or  the 
donors  of  the  asen.  The  message  conveyed  by  these  complex  images  paralleled  the 
older  funerary  tradition  and,  as  was  done  for  the  appliques,  it  was  explained 
through  special  funerary  songs. 

The  smiths  were  able  to  create  a substitute  ritual  item  for  funerary 
appliques  in  large  part  because  they  could  lower  production  costs  for  their  work. 
By  cutting  asen  parts  from  the  sides  of  used  cans,  barrels,  cars,  and  other  items, 
and  by  casting  virtually  whatever  metals  were  available,  they  could  introduce 
price  flexibility,  offering  their  products  to  patrons  with  a wide  range  of  incomes. 
As  early  as  the  1930s,  many  metal  works  were  being  painted  to  cover  rust  or 
manufacturers’  labels. 

The  smiths’  ingenuity  was  essential  to  their  survival,  for  beginning  in  the 
1930s,  long-term  economic  trends  began  to  squeeze  Dahomey  into  the  dependency 
and  stagnation  that  characterized  the  country’s  economy  in  the  late  colonial  and 
independence  periods.  Patrick  Manning  argues  that  poorly  conceived  colonial 
policies  meant  to  lead  to  capitalist  development  in  fact  drained  capital  from  the 
country  while  promoting  only  state-sponsored  investment  projects.  Real  per 
capita  income  began  to  decline  in  the  1930s,  and  continued  to  lose  ground  after 
independence.  Independent  governments  were  unable  to  shake  the  cycle  of 
stagnation  and  poverty.58 

The  Hontondji  had  monopolized  the  creation  of  asen  with  tableaux  in  the 
precolonial  period.  As  noted  above,  they  began  to  produce  asen  for  persons  of 
high  rank  in  the  colonial  society  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  works  that  were 
distinctive  for  their  use  of  carved  and  sheathed  figures  and,  later,  their 
incorporation  of  brass  castings.  However,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Hontondji 
also  made  undecorated  asen  or  asen  with  wrought  iron  tableaux  after  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy. 

Whether  or  not  by  Hontondji  smiths,  asen  with  or  without  decorative 
tableaux  were  being  made  throughout  the  twentieth  century  for  use  in  honoring 
the  human  dead  and  certain  vodun  or  spiritual  beings.  Le  Heriss6  in  1911  published 
a drawing  of  an  asen  with  tableaux  images  cut  and  shaped  presumably  from  iron 
or  steel.  Asen  with  wrought  iron  or  wrought  steel  tableaux  that  were  collected  in 
southern  Dahomey  and  that  date  from  the  1920s  and  1930s  are  preserved  in  the 


58 


Manning,  Slavery. 
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Photo  3.  Recent  asen  made  with  cast  brass  figures.  Private  collection,  Abomey. 
Photo:  E.  Bay. 
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collections  of  both  the  Mus6e  de  l’Homme  and  the  museum  of  the  Missions 
Africaines  de  Lyon.  Herskovits  published  a 1931  photo  of  asen  with  and  without 
tableaux  for  sale  in  the  Abomey  market.59  Contemporary  informants,  however, 
argue  that  Dahomeans  of  modest  means  and  social  position,  at  least  those 
resident  in  the  Abomey  area,  were  reluctant  to  purchase  and  use  such  decorated 
asen  before  the  death  of  King  Agoliagbo  in  1940.60  At  the  very  latest,  however, 
the  post-war  period  saw  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  such  sacred 
objects  produced  for  use  by  lineages  not  associated  with  the  royal  line. 

The  use  of  asen  by  lower  levels  of  Fon  society  echoed  post-war  political 
changes  as  French  West  Africans  moved  to  renegotiate  their  relationship  to 
France.  The  rhetoric  of  universal  suffrage  and  mass  political  participation  in 
democratic  institutions  was  in  keeping  with  the  spread  of  a ceremonial  tradition 
formerly  monopolized  by  a ruling  class.  Interestingly,  however,  in  Fon  country 
the  politics  of  nationalism  did  not  diminish  the  prestige  associated  with  the 
former  monarchy.  Rather,  it  opened  the  way  to  an  adoption  of  royal  traditions 
by  the  populace  at  large.  Thus  in  recent  Dahomey,  every  man  could  aspire  to  be 
honored  as  if  a king,  and  every  woman  a queen. 

By  the  post-war  period,  numerous  lineages  of  smiths  other  than  the 
Hontondji  were  producing  asen  in  response  to  a seasonal  demand  while 
continuing  to  create  farming  tools  and  other  items  of  hardware  as  needed.  An 
elderly  smith  of  Dosoeme  quarter  Abomey,  for  example,  explained  in  1984  that  he 
had  begun  making  asen  perhaps  thirty  years  before:  "I  learned  to  make  asen  as  a 
way  to  make  money.  I’m  a go-getter.  Before  asen  were  only  for  kings.  Then 
people  began  to  make  asen  with  tin  cans.  They  used  20-liter  cans,  and  still  only 
princes  used  iron.  The  princes  condemned  people  who  tried  to  imitate  them."61 
The  smith  was  completing  a commissioned  work  by  attaching  a large  cast 
chameleon  as  tableau  to  an  asen  cut  from  a kerosene  tin  and  painted  with  pitch. 
He,  like  other  asen  makers,  had  purchased  the  casting  from  the  Hontondji.  Asen 
thus  produced  tended  to  cost  less  than  those  made  in  the  Hontondji  quarter.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  Hontondji  greeted  such  competition  with  contempt,  citing 
the  proverb 


Vi  de  su  tu  xo-o,  e no  xb  tu.  Vi  de  su  da  xb-o,  e no  xb  da. 

Not  everyone  can  buy  a gun,  but  anyone  can  buy  a bow.62 

Other  smiths  continued  a tradition  that  was  related  to  work  from  the 
early  twentieth  century,  the  making  of  asen  with  wrought  iron  decorative 
tableaux.  However,  by  the  1980s,  the  iron  sheets  used  in  the  past  had  been 
replaced  by  thinner  metals  from  cans  and  tins.  The  cheapest  and  quickest 
production  of  asen  was  by  families  of  smiths  whose  male  and  female  members 
cut  tableaux  shapes  from  used  tins  with  metal  snips.  Nestle’s  milk  cans  provided 
bright  silver  shapes  while  small  tomato  paste  tins  yielded  gold-colored  forms. 


59 

Le  Hariss^,  Dahomey,  364;  Herskovits,  Dahomey,  I,  pi.  13. 
^Interview:  Chaba. 

61Interview:  Hunsunugan. 

62Interview:  Agbakodji. 
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By  the  contemporary  period,  then,  the  market  in  ritual  objects  for  use  in 
honoring  the  deceased  had  expanded  from  a monopoly  by  the  monarchy  to  a 
tradition  found  at  all  levels  of  Fon  society.  Asen  could  be  purchased  in  markets 
for  as  little  as  the  equivalent  of  a half  dollar  or  ordered  from  the  most  skilled 
Hontondji  smiths  for  as  much  as  several  hundred.  From  the  client’s  perspective, 
an  asen  purchased  to  honor  a parent  or  sibling  was  an  emblem  of  conspicuous 
expense  that  established  the  donor  as  a man  or  woman  of  economic  means. 
Ironically,  then,  hierarchy  based  on  kinship  and  closeness  to  the  royal  line  had 
been  reordered  to  reflect  economic  status  in  a society  that  after  1974  was 
avowedly  socialist. 

Through  these  metamorphoses,  the  Hontondji  had  maintained  their 
reputation  as  smiths  of  the  first  order,  creators  of  the  finest  available  work  in 
metal.  By  the  1980s,  they  continued  to  produce  for  a dual  market.  The  market  in 
regalia  and  ritual  items  was  centered  mainly  on  the  production  of  commissioned 
asen  but  also  included  other  objects  ordered  from  time  to  time  by  well-to-do 
individuals  or  institutions:  recades,  jewelry  or  statues,  or  crucifixes  for  the  local 
church.  Mass-produced  castings  had  little  circulation  outside  the  country  but  were 
sold  to  a market  that  included  tourists  and  other  visitors  as  well  as  Fon 
individuals  of  moderate  means.  Also,  castings  were  prepared  and  sold  to  local 
smiths  for  use  on  asen. 

As  makers  of  prestige  objects  in  an  extremely  poor  country,  however,  the 
Hontondji  were  hard-pressed  to  earn  a comfortable  living.  Young  smiths  spoke 
longingly  of  the  precolonial  times  when  the  kings  provided  "all  that  was 
necessary."  They  admired  photographs  of  the  work  of  Hontondji  smiths  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  commenting  that  they  no  longer  had  the  time  to  do  fine  and 
careful  work  like  their  fathers.  Whenever  possible,  Hontondji  smiths  used 
recycled  materials;  their  quarter  was  cluttered  with  cast-off  car  bodies  and  other 
forms  of  scrap  metal.  Women  of  the  lineage,  too,  had  become  makers  of  items  for 
a Fon  ritual  market.  They  snipped  discarded  food  tins  to  form  tiny  objects  used 
in  divination  and  made  healers’  chains  of  copper  wire  recovered  from  the 
burning  of  tire  treads. 

By  the  1980s,  then,  metal  arts  production  by  the  Hontondji  had  been 
transformed  dramatically  by  the  economic  and  political  changes  of  the  twentieth 
century.  With  the  destruction  of  the  royal  monopoly  on  the  arts,  the  lineage  had 
adopted  an  innovative  technology  — lost-wax  casting  - and  developed  a product 
— small  genre  figures  — of  interest  to  new  markets.  The  smiths  had  fostered  two 
parallel  markets  for  metal  arts,  one  for  ritual  items  for  Fon  society  and  the 
second  for  the  tourist  trade.  Over  the  years,  they  demonstrated  their  versatility 
by  adapting  the  lost-wax  technology  to  sacred  works,  thus  reversing  accepted 
wisdom  and  turning  a tourist  tradition  into  religious  art.  Seeking  alternative 
sources  of  metals,  they  created  ritual  art  literally  accessible  to  all,  yet  varying  in 
cost  so  that  individual  items  directly  reflected  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
client.  Ironically,  access  to  the  arts  had  become  democratized  at  the  same  time 
that  production  was  altered  to  reflect  class  in  a Marxist-Leninist  state. 
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ZANZIBAR,  PORTUGAL,  AND  MOZAMBIQUE: 
RELATIONS  FROM  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  1890* 

By  Norman  R.  Bennett 


The  evolving  cultural  region  of  the  Swahili-speaking  peoples  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  stretching  southwards  past  the  island  of  Mozambique,  fell  under  the 
general  domination  of  the  Portuguese  masters  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean  after 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lacking  the  manpower  effectively  to 
garrison  even  the  most  important  holdings  of  their  world-wide  empire,  the 
Portuguese  never  made  any  significant  attempt  to  occupy  most  settlements  along 
the  East  African  coast.  When  the  attacking  Arabs  of  Uman  won  their  great 
victory  at  Mombasa  in  1698,  the  Portuguese  permanently  withdrew  to  posts  south 
of  Cape  Delgado,  leaving  the  northern  coast  open  to  the  Arabs,  except  for  a brief 
reoccupation  of  Mombasa  in  the  1720s.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Swahili  peoples  found  themselves  intermittently  subject  to  controls  imposed  by 
both  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  The  Arabs,  under  the  BuSaidi  dynasty  of  Uman, 
were  beginning  to  build  the  important  state  based  at  Zanzibar;  the  Portuguese, 
their  European  homeland  in  serious  political  decline,  were  clinging  as  best  they 
could  to  their  remaining  settlements.  The  Swahili  polities  naturally  preferred  to 
live  independent  of  either  the  Portuguese  or  the  Arabs,  but  their  long-present 
inability  to  combine  into  larger,  more  powerful  states  effectively  left  them 
subject  to  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other. 

Despite  their  weaknesses,  the  Portuguese  in  East  Africa,  an  independent 
administration  since  1752,  remained  an  important  factor  in  the  Cape  Delgado 
region.  The  northernmost  posts  of  the  Portuguese  were  located  in  the  Querimba 
Islands,  with  the  principal  establishment  at  the  small  port  of  Ibo.  But  the 
garrisons,  too  weak  to  repel  any  determined  attack,  merely  served  as  symbols  to 
mark  Portuguese  claims  to  the  northern  coast.1  As  the  strength  of  the  Arabs  of 
Zanzibar  grew,  the  Mozambique  authorities  continually  worried  about  their 
limited  hold,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  century  when  Arabs,  Africans, 
and  Europeans,  ignoring  the  Portuguese  regulations  restricting  commerce, 


*1  am  grateful  for  the  help  given  me  by  Jeanne  Penvenne  for  gaining  admission  to  the  AHM  and  by 
Douglas  L.  Wheeler  for  a similar  service  to  the  MNE.  The  latter  also  provided  very  helpful  information  from 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  Portuguese  sources.  A first  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  African  Studies  Association,  Baltimore,  1978. 

Vor  a description  of  the  region,  Josd  Christiano  d’ Almeida,  "Relatorio  do  Districto  de  Cabo  Delgado 
com  referenda  no  Anno  de  1880,"  BM,  8 (18  February  1882),  76;  Adrien  Balbi,  Variitis  Politico- 
Statistiques  sur  la  Monarchic  Portugaise  (Paris,  1822),  117;  Rend  Pdlissier,  Naissance  du  Mozambique 
(Orgeval,  1984),  I,  46-50.  For  a useful  rendition  of  eighteenth  century  affairs,  Fritz  Hoppe,  A A frica  Oriental 
Portuguesa  no  tempo  do  Marques  de  Pombal  (1750-1777)  (Lisboa,  1970).  Please  see  the  list  of 
abbreviations  used  in  footnotes  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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avoided  their  poverty-stricken  ports  for  those  under  Arab  or  Swahili  control.2 
Because  of  the  resulting  loss  of  revenues,  added  to  a natural  — if  impractical  — 
desire  to  regain  their  lost  empire,  the  Portuguese  of  Mozambique,  particularly 
from  the  1780s,  suggested  to  Lisbon  the  undertaking  of  offensive  moves  against 
the  Arabs,  many  of  the  schemes  centering  around  the  placing  of  an  ally  in  power 
in  Mombasa.  There  were  no  resources  to  spare  for  adventures  and  the  proposals 
passed  without  implementation.3 

Without  a secure  hold  on  the  region  until  the  final  capitulation  of 
Mombasa  to  the  BuSaidi  in  1836,  the  Arabs  left  the  Portuguese  in  peace:  the 
southernmost  Arab  post,  since  1785,  was  at  Kilwa.  The  Swahili  living  between  the 
Arab  and  Portuguese  posts  consequently,  during  the  beginning  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  enjoyed  a practical  independence  conditioned  only  by  the 
nearness  of  the  closest  foreign  garrison.  The  Swahili  residing  to  the  immediate 
north  of  the  Portuguese  centers,  seeking  to  profit  from  the  European  presence, 
often  held  positions  within  the  administration  of  Mozambique,  their  acceptance 
of  salaries  and  other  honors  allowing  the  Portuguese  to  maintain  the  fiction  of 
their  sovereignty  over  the  northern  coast.4  But  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Portuguese,  these  Muslim  rulers  and  their  subjects  naturally 
felt  more  drawn  to  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar,  particularly  after  the  great  BuSaidi 
ruler,  Said  bin  Sultan,  turned  his  attention  to  East  Africa.  Prominent  families,  for 
example,  sent  their  sons  to  Zanzibar  for  a proper  Muslim  education;5  others 
maintained  commercial  links  via  the  dhow  trade  which  tied  their  coast  to  the 
Arab  island.6 

The  politics  of  this  Muslim  coastal  world  were  marked  by  shifting 
political  relationships  between  the  various  Swahili  rulers  and  outsiders.  A natural 
unresolved  problem  in  the  unstable  flux  was  the  location  of  the  boundary 
separating  the  territories  claimed  by  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  The  influence  of 
the  Arabs  was  limited:  "from  Cape  Delgado  to  Quiloa,"  said  a British  visitor,  "it 
would  appear  there  is  little  authority  acknowledged  to  any  but  the  kings  or 


2 

Edward  A.  Alpers,  Ivory  and  Slaves:  Changing  Patterns  of  International  Trade  in  East  Central 
Africa  to  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1975),  39ff.  Examples  of  Portuguese 
complaints  are  given  in  Nobre  to  Castro,  18  August  1784,  MC  21;  Sanches  to  Arcos,  12  January  1820,  MC  67; 
Castro  to  Tigre,  6 April  1789,  26  April  1789,  Tigre  to  Castro,  1 March  1789,  16  July  1789,  MC  26;  Pinto  to 
Costa,  13  February  1800,  MC  37;  Pinto  to  Sa,  25  November  1801,  Pinto  to  Costa,  24  February  1801,  MC  38. 

3For  the  Mombasa  dream,  Josd  Justino  Teixeira  Botelho,  Histdria  Militar  e Politico  dos 
Portugueses  em  Mozambique  de  1833  aos  nossos  Dias  (Lisboa,  1936),  489-96.  See  also:  Vasconcelos  to 
Castro,  7 August  1784,  MC  44;  Costa  to  MU,  28  September  1887,  with  enclosures,  MC  23;  Souza  to  Castro,  22 
August  1795,  with  enclosures,  MC  31;  Coutinho  to  Costa,  9 January  1798,  MM  32;  to  Coutinho,  25  November 
1881,  MC  42;  Costa  to  Coutinho,  11  January  1802  in  Sa  to  Coutinho,  13  January  1805,  MC  39;  Botelho  to 
Barros,  1 December  1828,  MM  6. 

4 

For  a discussion  of  the  Portuguese  policies  to  the  Swahili  in  Mozambique,  see  Nancy  Jane  Hafkin, 
"Trade,  Society,  and  Politics  in  Northern  Mozambique,  c.  1753-1913,"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Boston  University,  1973). 
Hafkin  deals  with  the  Swahili  at  Quitangonha,  Sancul,  Sangage,  and  Angoche. 

5Jeronymo  Romero,  Memdria  Acerca  do  Districto  de  Cabo  Delgado  (Lisboa,  1856),  32. 

Statistics  are  difficult  to  come  by,  but  some  idea  of  the  value  of  trade  with  Zanzibar  at  a later  date 
can  be  gained  from  the  reports  given  in  BM  from  1854  onward. 
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chiefs  residing  there."7  Although  the  Portuguese  normally  claimed  the  coast 
stretching  to  Cape  Delgado  (10°  40"),  by  the  early  nineteenth  century  their  last 
garrison  occupied  Ibo.  This  weakness  allowed  the  Swahili  residing  around  what 
was  described  in  1886  as  "the  vast  and  splendid  bay"  of  Tunghi,  to  become  the 
focus  of  a long  argument  between  Zanzibar  and  Portugal,  which  ended  in  the 
1880s  by  involving  all  of  the  Great  Powers  represented  in  East  Africa.  The 
Swahili  lived  in  villages,  Tunghi  to  the  north  and  Minangani  to  the  south,  on 
each  side  of  an  estuary  then  known  as  the  Minangani  River.8  The  Portuguese 
later  admitted  that  they  had  possessed  no  authority  over  the  Tunghi  region  until 
1765,  claiming  in  that  year  the  local  ruler  had  accepted  a commission  in  the 
Mozambique  service.9  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  the  Swahili  ruler  of 
Tunghi  maintained  his  freedom  of  action,  his  exactions  upon  the  Portuguese 
becoming  serious  enough  around  1778  for  an  expedition  to  be  sent  against  him.10 
The  administration  rebuilt  its  fort  at  Ibo  in  1791,  but  the  disorder  in  the  northern 
region  - subject  for  many  years  to  the  devastating  raids  of  the  Sakalava  of 
Madagascar  - persisted,  causing  the  Tunghi  sultan  to  seek  effective  support  from 
both  the  Portuguese  and  the  Arabs.11  Since  meaningful  Arab  aid  was  not 
available  until  the  1840s  the  Swahili  accepted  the  reality  of  the  nearby  Portuguese 
presence,  threatening  to  leave  their  service  for  the  Arabs  when  salaries  went 
unpaid  or  military  support  (usually  in  the  form  of  supplies)  was  lacking.  The 
Portuguese,  not  greatly  worried  about  the  threats  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
alternative  to  them,  fitfully  answered  the  Swahili  requests.12 

The  arrival  in  the  mid-1820s  of  an  energetic  governor  for  Mozambique, 
Sebastiao  Xavier  Botelho,  led  to  the  first  significant  negotiations  between  Arabs 
and  Portuguese  relating  to  their  mutual  problems.  The  new  governor,  aware  of 
the  increasing  Umani  involvement  in  coastal  affairs,  feared  their  armed  descent 
upon  his  command,  at  once  seeking  additional  military  support  from  Lisbon.13 
But  Botelho  realistically  accepted  the  futility  of  such  requests,  soon  recognizing 
the  dependence  of  Mozambique  upon  the  provisions  and  other  merchandise 


7 

Nourse  to  Farquhar,  8 December  1822,  Nourse  to  Sied  bin  Mahamed,  17  August  1824,  Adm.  7/47, 
Nourse  to  Admiralty,  5 January  1823,  22  January  1824,  Adm.  7/48,  PRO. 

8 

Constancio  Jose  de  Brito,  "Relatdrio,"  BM,  3 (15  January  1887),  17-18;  Claudino  Augusto  Carneiro  de 
Souza  e Faro,  "Relatdrio  do  Inspec^ao  das  obras  publicas  em  Africa,"  BM,  9 (3  March  1888),  146. 

9 

Gomes  to  Petre,  12  April  1887,  Negocios  Externos,  Documentos  Appresentados  ds  Cortes  na 
Sessao  Legislativa  de  1888  pelo  Ministro  e Secretdrio  d’Estado  dos  Negdcios  Estrangeiros. 
N egociagdes  com  o Zanzibar  (Lisboa,  1888),  108.  Since  the  Portuguese,  along  with  most  other  nations,  alter 
documents  for  presentation  in  works  of  this  sort,  I will  rely  upon  the  originals  whenever  possible. 

10Botelho,  Histdria  Militar,  505.  See  also  Costa  to  Correa,  19  April  1788,  Correa  to  Gov.,  4 March 
1788,  MC  25. 

^Botelho,  Histdria  Militar,  568-569;  Mendoca  to  Galveas,  11  December  1811,  MC  55;  Gomes  to 
Schmidthals,  20  September  1887,  Negociagoes  com  o Zanzibar,  195-196. 

12Portugal  to  Menezes,  6 March  1816,  MC  59;  Caldas  to  Albuquerque,  26  July  1817,  6 July  1817,  13 
April  1817,  MC  60. 

13Botelho  to  Torres,  two  letters  of  30  December  1825,  MC  75;  Sebastiao  Xavier  Botelho,  Resumo  para 
Servir  de  Introducgao  d Memdria  Estatistica  sdbre  os  Domtnios  Portuguezes  na  Africa  Oriental 
(Lisboa,  1834),  75-77.  Hafkin,  "Northern  Mozambique,"  reports  for  1824  a Mozambique  fear  of  Arab  and 
Swahili  attack  (p.  177). 
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carried  by  Arab  vessels,  probably  the  most  significant  trading  partners  of  the 
Portuguese.14  He  soon  had  written  to  Said  bin  Sultan  concerning  commercial 
matters.15  Said  was  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Portuguese,  one  of  his  relatives,  Sayf 
bin  Amad,  arriving  at  Mozambique  in  February  1826.  According  to  Botelho  the 
Arab  ruler  asked  for  a treaty  of  friendship,  the  succeeding  deliberations  ending 
in  an  agreement  of  22  February  1826,  relating  to  both  commercial  and  political 
matters.  When  Said  received  the  treaty  he  made  several  additions,  returning  it  to 
Mozambique  in  1828.  The  revised  accord,  signed  by  Sayf  and  Botelho  on  28 
March  1828,  and  ratified  by  Said  in  Zanzibar  in  October,  generally  provided  for 
less  restrictive  trading  regulations  for  the  subjects  of  each  power.  One  important 
article  dealt  with  the  boundary  between  the  Arab  and  Portuguese  territories: 
according  to  the  treaty  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  did  not  reach  beyond 
"Mugau"  (the  region  south  of  Kilwa),  while  the  Portuguese  holdings  ended  at 
Tunghi.16  The  advantage  belonged  to  the  Arabs:  their  territorial  limits  remained 
indistinct  and  subject  to  interpretation  while  the  Portuguese  had  retreated  from 
their  normal  claim  to  Cape  Delgado.  Ratification  in  Portugal  was  necessary 
before  the  treaty  became  binding,  but,  as  often  happened,  no  immediate  orders 
reached  Mozambique  concerning  the  agreement’s  fate.17 

Said  bin  Sultan,  learning  that  his  subjects  still  were  charged  the  old 
customs  rates  when  trading  in  Mozambique,  in  1830  sought  news  of  the  1828 
accord.18  By  then  the  province  had  a new  governor,  Paulo  Jos6  Miguel  de  Brito,  a 
more  orthodox  official  than  Botelho,  who  regarded  the  1828  treaty  as  too 
favorable  to  the  Arabs.  Over  200  Arab  vessels  yearly  visited  Mozambique,  he 
noted,  while  only  a few  Portuguese  traveled  to  Zanzibar;  he  also  felt  that  the 
agricultural  imports  brought  by  the  Arabs  had  an  adverse  impact  upon 
production  in  Mozambique.  The  governor  nevertheless  had  no  wish  to  antagonize 
his  powerful  neighbor,  cautiously  explaining  to  Said  that  the  treaty  had  not  been 
ratified,  but  offering,  in  the  interests  of  friendship,  to  honor  the  article  awarding 
lower  import  duties  if  the  Arab  vessels  arrived  in  port  with  the  documents 
required  by  the  accord.  Brito  suggested  to  the  Zanzibar  sultan  that  additional 
negotiations  be  undertaken  in  Mozambique  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  he 
perceived  in  the  1828  treaty,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Said  sent  the  requested 
delegate.  The  sultan  did,  however,  arrange  for  his  vessels  to  carry  the  documents 
required  for  visiting  Mozambique.19  Both  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique 
governments  were  busy  with  other  matters  for  the  next  few  years,  Said  bin 


14 

Brito  to  Gov.,  2 December  1825,  Botelho  to  Torres,  30  December  1825,  MC  75;  Sebastiao  Xavier 
Botelho,  Memdria  Estatlstica  sobre  os  Dominios  Portugezes  na  Africa  Oriental  (Lisboa,  1835),  359,  394. 

15Said  bin  Sultan  to  Botelho,  5 November  1825,  MC  76.  Said  was  answering  Botelho’s  letter. 

^Botelho  to  Torres,  10  August  1826,  MC  41;  Botelho  to  Torres,  30  March  1826,  MM  78;  Botelho  to 
Barros,  1 December  1828,  with  a copy  of  the  treaty,  CG  4;  Botelho  to  Noronha,  10  July  1828,  Negotiates 
com  o Zanzibar,  6-8. 

17The  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  28  July  1817  recognized  Cape  Delgado  as  the  border.  Ibid.,  5.  The 
1828  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  Portuguese.  See  Kirk  to  BG,  16  November  1871,  E-61,  ZA. 

18Said  bin  Sultan  to  Gov.,  22  February  1830  in  Brito  to  Basto,  2 April  1830,  MM  18. 

19 

Brito  to  Basto,  2 April  1830,  enclosing  Brito  to  Said  bin  Sultan,  15  March  1830,  MM  18,  Said  bin 
Sultan  to  Gov.,  8 February  1830  (sic),  MM  22.  For  examples  of  the  documents,  Amad  bin  Sefo  to  Gov.,  23 
February  1831,  MM  22. 
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Sultan  striving  for  the  final  conquest  of  Mombasa,  the  shaky  Portuguese 
administration  becoming  embroiled  in  hostilities  during  1830-31  with  the  Swahili 
ruler  of  Quitangonha.  During  the  latter  war  a Muslim  boycott  of  Mozambique 
Island  caused  a severe  food  shortage,  while  the  Muslims  of  both  the  coast  and 
Zanzibar  sent  aid  to  Quitangonha.  Some  Portuguese  saw  such  activity  on  the  part 
of  Said  bin  Sultan  as  an  indication  that  he  planned  the  conquest  of  their 
northern  coast.20 

Said  bin  Sultan  in  reality  had  little  interest  in  warfare  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  relations  between  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  soon  returned  to 
their  normal  course.  In  1840  new  governor  Joaquim  Pereira  Marinho  wrote  the 
sultan  announcing  his  arrival,  despite  indications  that  relations  had  been  broken 
off  between  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese;  the  Arab  replied  in  friendly  fashion  to  a 
request  for  renewing  relations.21  In  September  1843  Governor  Rodrigo  Luciano  de 
Abreu  e Lima  visited  Zanzibar  on  a British  vessel  to  talk  with  Said  concerning 
contraband  and  slave  trade  matters,  concluding  arrangements  on  both  22 

The  various  contacts  between  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  serve  as  a 
backdrop  for  affairs  in  the  northern  border  region.  Whatever  the  details  of  Arab- 
Portuguese  commercial  dealings  at  an  official  level,  the  Swahili  rulers  of  the 
north  persisted  in  what  the  Portuguese  regarded  as  a contraband  trade.23  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Swahili  continued  their  relationship  with  the  Portuguese; 
Assani,  the  ruler  of  Tunghi,  for  example,  complained  to  the  governor  in  1828  that 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Cape  Delgado  district  had  seized  some  of  his  slaves 
for  his  own  use.  Recognizing  the  usefulness  of  the  Swahili’s  support,  the  governor 
quickly  resolved  the  affair  in  his  favor,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the 
correspondence  to  place  Assani  officially  on  the  Portuguese  list  of  paid 
indigenous  officials  in  1829.24  The  payments  apparently  were  continued  through 
most  of  the  1830s,25  probably  partially  in  response  to  the  frequent  exhortations 
received  from  Lisbon  for  establishing  customs  posts  in  the  northern  district.  26 
During  an  1832  visit  the  local  Portuguese  commander  reported  Assani  living 
within  governmental  regulations,27  but  as  the  decade  progressed,  and  the 
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Hafkin,  "Northern  Mozambique,”  141,  143, 146:  Gov.  Moz.  to  Gov.  Cape  Delgado,  7 January  1831,  NJH; 
Maia  et  al.  to  Cadaval,  22  March  1832,  MM  26;  Brito  to  Cadaval,  20  April  1831,  MM  20. 

21Marinho  to  Bomfim,  29  October  1840,  CG  4;  Marinho  to  Bomfim,  4 March  1841,  CG  5;  Abreu  to 
Marinho,  25  March  1841,  Lopes  to  Xavier,  17  June  1841,  3 August  1841,  GG  231. 

22F.  L.  Barnard,  Three  Years  Cruize  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  (London,  1848),  73;  Lima  to  MU,  21 
November  1843,  CG  6. 

23 

Brito  to  Botelho,  9 October  1826,  Lemos  to  Botelho,  20  July  1829  enclosing  Souza  to  Lemos,  16  July 
1829,  GG  231. 

24 

Assane  Menhe  Mosalo  na  Chirazi  to  Brito,  16  April  1828,  Gov.  to  Assane,  15  September  1829,  Brito  to 
Gov.  Cape  Delgado,  two  letters  of  16  September  1829,  Assane  to  Gov.,  15  January  1830,  Fazenda  Cape 
Delgado  to  Gov.,  18  February  1830,  Brito  to  Assane,  10  March  1830,  NJH. 

25Bernandes  to  Gov.,  21  September  1833,  MM  30;  Carvilho  reports  from  1830  onward,  Negociaqoes 
com  o Zanzibar,  26;  NJH,  information  from  Perry  da  Camera,  Distrito  de  Cabo  Delgado  (1886). 

26See  GG  L 
27 

Maia  et  al.  to  Cadaval,  22  March  1832,  MM  26;  Maia  et  al.  to  Bastos,  20  August  1832,  MM  28; 
Bernades  to  Gov.  Amize,  14  June  1832,  Bernades  to  Brito,  3 March  1832,  21  July  1832,  MM  29. 
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Portuguese  became  more  familiar  with  the  growing  power  and  prosperity  of 
Zanzibar,28  the  Mozambique  authorities  grew  increasingly  concerned  about  their 
limited  authority  in  the  region.  Often  the  only  information  received  from  the 
Cape  Delgado  ports  came  to  the  capital  via  Zanzibari  vessels,  while  the  governor 
in  1837  had  to  admit  that,  instead  of  following  orders  to  strengthen  the  northern 
garrisons,  he  had  withdrawn  troops  from  them  for  use  in  Mozambique  town.29  In 
an  1840  report  a visiting  official  admitted  that  the  district  was  in  sad 
administrative  condition,  its  only  significant  trade  carried  on  by  Arab  craft.30 

The  declining  Portuguese  presence,  contrasted  to  the  increasing  presence 
of  Arabs  and  others  from  Zanzibar,  naturally  led  the  Swahili  rulers  to  reconsider 
their  existing  relations  with  each.  In  1844  an  Indian  merchant  gained  a footing  in 
Tunghi,  openly  dealing  with  Arab  visitors.  When  a small  Portuguese  force  was 
despatched  to  prevent  the  illegal  trade,  Muhammad  (or  Ahmad)  bin  Sultan,  ruler 
of  Tunghi  since  about  1837,  refused  to  obey  their  commands,  compelling  the 
Portuguese  to  leave  his  territory.  Subsequent  Portuguese  pressure  may  have 
caused  the  Indian’s  departure,  but  Muhammad  was  left  alone  since  he  remained 
ready  to  resist  any  direct  Portuguese  interference.  Nonetheless,  continuous 
contacts  were  maintained  between  Tunghi  and  the  local  Portuguese,  the  latter 
endeavoring  to  follow  orders  from  the  governor  to  end  all  misunderstandings 
with  the  Swahili  ruler,  the  efforts  hindered  however  by  Muhammad’s  contention 
that  the  Portuguese  were  remiss  in  providing  him  the  financial  and  other  support 
owed  because  of  his  place  in  their  administration.31  With  only  about  seventy 
soldiers  in  all  of  the  Cape  Delgado  district,  the  administration  clearly  could  do 
little  more  than  exhort  the  coastal  peoples  to  follow  Portuguese  regulations.32  An 
additional  sign  of  their  collapsing  authority  was  the  1848  suspension  of  the  Cape 
Delgado  commander  for  involvement  in  the  illegal  slave  and  contraband  trade.33 

At  about  this  time  one  of  the  few  non-Portuguese  visitors  to  the  Cape 
Delgado  region,  the  French  commercial  investigator  Loarer,  fortunately  included 
Tunghi  in  his  itinerary.  In  his  conversations  in  August  1848  with  Muhammad  bin 
Sultan,  Loarer  reported  that  the  Swahili  chieftain  claimed  independence  of  both 
Portugal  and  Zanzibar;34  the  Frenchman  accepted  the  validity  of  the  assertion 
and  awarded  Muhammad  an  authority  reaching  about  ten  days  (around  120  miles) 
into  the  interior.  Tunghi  enjoyed  a busy  trade,  even  including  some  American 
visitors,  while  several  Zanzibari  were  present  during  Loarer’s  stay.  Loarer  had 
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See  Norman  R.  Bennett,  A History  of  the  Arab  State  of  Zanzibar  (London,  1978),  14ff. 

29Aracaty  to  MU,  6 October  1837,  9 December  1837,  GG  3. 
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Marinho  to  Bomfim,  24  September  1840,  with  enclosure,  GG  4. 

31Jeronymo  Romero,  Supplemento  d Memdria  Descriptiva  e Estatistica  da  Districto  de  Cabo 
Delgado  com  uma  Noticia  Acerca  do  Estabeli  cimento  da  Colonia  de  Pemba  (Lisboa,  1860),  148-149; 
Gov.  to  Gov.  Cape  Delgado,  3 August  1844,  14  October  1844,  14  February  1845,  ? March  1845,  10  January  1846, 
7 March  1846,  11  November  1846,  NJH. 

32Romero,  Memdria,  10, 19-20;  Valle  to  UM,  20  April  1848,  CG  9. 

33Lima  to  UM,  29  December  1849,  CG  7. 
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Loarer  had  a tendency  to  emphasize  the  independence  of  localities  which  appeared  suitable  for 
French  trade,  but  he  was  nonetheless  an  acute  observer.  See  also  Charles  Vogel,  Le  Portugal  et  ses 
Colonies  (Paris,  1860),  578. 
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asked  the  Portuguese  governor  about  his  hold  on  the  north  coast,  receiving  the 
standard  assertions  that  Muhammad  was  a paid  official  and  his  port  was  closed 
to  foreigners.  In  Zanzibar  he  learned  from  the  important  BuSaidi  official, 
Sulayman  bin  Hamid,  that  Said  bin  Sultan  had  named  Muhammad  governor, 
explaining  this  course  by  asserting  that  although  Cape  Delgado  once  had  been  a 
recognized  boundary  with  the  Portuguese,  the  movement  of  the  Arabs  southward 
had  brought  Tunghi  into  the  Zanzibar  dominions.35  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  justification  for  a BuSaidi  claim  to  Tunghi  at  this  early  date  — Said  bin 
Sultan,  for  example,  had  informed  the  British  in  1844  that  his  territories  ended  at 
Cape  Delgado.36  But  Sulayman’s  opinion  obviously  presaged  trouble  for  the 
Portuguese. 

Muhammad  bin  Sultan  continued  following  policies  designed  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  his  polity.  In  1850,  for  instance,  the  British  seized  an  Indian  at 
Tunghi  for  participation  in  the  slave  trade.  37  The  Portuguese  reported  the 
continuation  of  the  contraband  trade,  even  while  claiming  that  Muhammad  was 
receiving  his  usual  salary.38  When  the  Cape  Delgado  commander,  Jeronymo 
Romero,  remonstrated  against  the  commercial  activities,  Muhammad  replied  that 
he  had  never  received  his  subsidy,  and  retorted  that  he  required  the  revenues 
gained  from  trade  to  meet  his  expenses.  Romero  sent  a vessel  to  Tunghi  in  1852, 
to  check  on  the  presence  of  Frenchmen  seeking  slaves,  without  apparently 
causing  much  friction.  Then  in  early  1854  the  Portuguese  learned  that  a Zanzibari 
governor  and  garrison  had  arrived  in  Tunghi,  apparently  by  agreement  with  its 
ruler,  to  signal  its  incorporation  into  Said  bin  Sultan’s  realm.39  Governor  Vasco 
Guedes  de  Carvalho  e Menezes  decided  to  react  carefully,  blaming  the 
occupation  on  unauthorized  actions  of  the  Zanzibar  customs  master  during  the 
absence  of  the  sultan,  and  delegating  ex-governor  Joaquim  Pinto  de  Magalhaes  to 
visit  Zanzibar  to  resolve  the  questions.40  The  death  of  Said  bin  Sultan  in  1856  and 
the  subsequent  quarrel  over  the  succession  effectively  distracted  the  Zanzibar 
administration  from  any  consideration  of  the  border  problem. 

Unable  to  act,  the  Portuguese  simply  maintained  a close  watch  on  Tunghi 
affairs,  waiting  for  some  opportunity  to  return  their  former  subordinate  to  the 
fold.  Receiving  cordial  replies  to  his  correspondence,  Romero  sent  a naval  officer 
to  Tunghi  in  early  1858,  offering  its  ruler  his  former  status.  Muhammad  simply 
replied  that  he  now  was  a subject  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Romero  claimed 
that  the  Swahili  leader  found  the  Zanzibar  presence  onerous,  but  the  assertion  is 
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without  other  corroboration.41  The  civil  strife  in  Zanzibar  over  the  succession 
briefly  raised  Portuguese  hopes  that  the  Arabs  might  have  to  evacuate  Tunghi, 
but  Majid’s  victory  quickly  dashed  that  dream.42  Meanwhile  Tunghi  continued  to 
function  outside  the  Portuguese  system,  Portuguese  vessels  paying  duties  as  other 
foreigners  when  they  visited  their  former  port.  By  1859  the  Mozambique 
governor  considered  that  the  contraband  trade  there  was  "enormous."43 
Muhammad  bin  Sultan  died  in  1860;  his  successor  Abdulaziz  bin  Sultan  did 
nothing  to  alter  the  existing  situation.44  It  is  worth  emphasizing  at  this  time  that 
a principal  reason  for  the  caution  of  the  Portuguese  governors  was  the  vital  role 
played  by  Zanzibar  in  the  economy  of  Mozambique,  a role  which  continued  in 
importance  in  succeeding  years  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
spread  of  steam-driven  vessels  throughout  the  reaches  of  the  western  Indian 
Ocean  world.  Zanzibar  served  as  the  link  for  vessels  trading  between 
Mozambique,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Bombay:  the  Portuguese  nation  lacked 
sufficient  vessels  of  its  own  for  servicing  their  colony.  Another  related  factor 
was  the  importance  of  Ibo’s  contribution  to  the  economic  life  of  the  colony;  by 
this  period  the  port  was  the  headquarters  of  a busy  French  trade  in  sesame, 
cowries,  and  other  products.45 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mozambique’s  governor  admitted  his 
inability  to  regain  Tunghi,  and  suggested  to  Lisbon  a negotiated  solution  to  the 
problem.46  In  1861  the  government  authorized  Joao  Tavares  de  Almeida  to 
conclude  a treaty  settling  the  Tunghi  affair  in  Portugal’s  favor  and  to  gain  a 
commercial  accord  similar  to  those  held  by  the  Europeans  and  Americans 
resident  in  Zanzibar.47  Almeida  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  October  1861,  engaging  in 
difficult  negotiations  - "the  filtration  of  Portuguese,  through  Kiswahili  and  bad 
French,  into  Zanzibar  Arabic,  is  not  favourable  to  the  precise  expression  of 
diplomatic  ideas,"  said  British  consul  Lewis  Pelly  - ending  with  a treaty 
concluded  on  28  December.  The  problem  of  language  was  not  the  only  factor 
complicating  the  deliberations.  Pelly  shared  the  British  contempt  for  the 
Portuguese  - Livingstone  said  that  "a  more  used  up  syphilitic  race  does  not  exist 
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in  the  world"  - and  threw  his  considerable  support  behind  Majid.  The  sultan  had 
no  interest  in  removing  his  men  from  Tunghi,  refusing  to  respond  to  Almeida’s 
proffers.  According  to  Pelly,  the  Portuguese  official  threatened  to  break  the 
negotiations  if  Majid  did  not  give  in,  the  sultan  standing  firm  after  receiving 
British  encouragement.  In  the  end  Almeida  decided  to  conclude  a commercial 
treaty,  basically  a most-favored-nation  arrangement,  leaving  the  unresolved 
border  affair  to  a subsequent  negotiation;  he  reasoned  that  any  other  conclusion 
could  lead  to  a crisis  disrupting  the  important  trade  between  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique.  The  governor  also  admitted  that  his  province’s  military  strength 
was  no  match  for  that  of  Zanzibar.48  Before  becoming  valid  the  treaty  needed  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Portuguese  government  and  returned  for  ratification  in 
Zanzibar.  The  Lisbon  authorities  did  order  its  acceptance,  but  their  Mozambique 
subordinates  never  proved  able  to  manage  a visit  to  Majid  in  Zanzibar.49 

Meanwhile  the  Zanzibaris  retained  Tunghi  in  their  dominions.  In  1872 
Barghash  sent  soldiers  to  act  against  Africans  raiding  in  the  Cape  Delgado 
region,  his  actions  being  accepted  without  notice  by  the  foreign  community  in 
Zanzibar.50  When  the  important  British  official,  Bartle  Frere,  visited  the  East 
Coast  in  1873,  including  Tunghi  Bay,  he  concluded  that  "the  Southern  and  Eastern 
limits  of  . . . the  sultan’s  possessions  are  fixed."51  Nonetheless,  the  British,  vital 
allies  of  the  BuSaidi,  had  not  really  made  any  official  decision  about  the  location 
of  the  border,  usually  remaining  content  to  cite  Cape  Delgado  as  the  limit.52  The 
continuing  affair  did  not  mar  the  peaceful  relations  between  Zanzibar  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  continuing  powerless  to  act  within  the  means  existing  in 
Mozambique.  In  July  1874,  for  example,  new  governor  Jos6  Guedes  de  Carvalho  e 
Menezes  disembarked  in  Zanzibar  for  friendly  talks  while  proceeding  to 
Mozambique,  concluding  an  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of  a consul  to 
serve  the  resident  Goan  community.  The  governor  was  impressed  enough  by  his 
reception  to  recommend  that  his  government  award  a medal  to  Barghash;  the 
suggestion  was  accepted  and  Barghash  was  decorated  in  March  1875.53 

By  the  late  1870s  the  Portuguese  were  ready  to  undertake  some  cautious 
action  in  the  Cape  Delgado  district  to  help  protect  their  claimed  rights  against 
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the  increasing  European  activity  in  East  Central  Africa.54  A new  district 
commander,  Perry  da  Camera,  began  offering  vassalage  agreements  to  local 
rulers,  although  his  governor,  not  wishing  to  rouse  Zanzibar  unnecessarily,  did 
not  give  formal  recognition  to  the  accords.55  The  governor,  Francisco  Maria  da 
Cunha,  had  stopped  in  Zanzibar  in  September  1877,  informing  Barghash  that  an 
agent  was  coming  to  conclude  the  long-delayed  commercial  treaty;  after  the  talks, 
despite  Barghash’s  denial,  he  contended  that  the  sultan  had  agreed  to  a recession 
of  Tunghi.56  The  renewed  Portuguese  interest,  also  expressed  in  diplomatic 
exchanges  in  London  and  Lisbon,  led  to  discussions  among  British  officials 
concerning  what  policy  should  be  adopted  for  the  Portuguese-Zanzibar  dispute. 
The  British  in  East  Africa  were  firmly  on  the  sultan’s  side.  John  Kirk  noted  that 
Tunghi  had  been  held  by  Zanzibar  since  Said  bin  Sultan’s  time,  capping  his 
argument  with  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  in  the  British  interest  to  encourage 
the  extension  "of  so  miserable  a rule  as  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  East  Africa." 
The  sentiment  was  later  matched  by  Consul  Henry  O’Neill,  when  he  spoke 
regarding  the  effort  to  end  the  slave  trade  in  Arab  and  Portuguese  territories: 
"the  fact  is  the  sultan  has  the  power  and  will  to  enforce  his  treaty  obligations. 
The  Portuguese  have  neither."57  In  Britain,  Lord  Derby,  less  interested  in  friction 
with  the  Portuguese  that  his  East  African  subordinates,  concluded  that  the 
Tunghi  region  was  really  Portuguese  territory,  but  he  recommended  avoiding  any 
involvement  in  the  affair  until  absolutely  necessary.  The  British  ambassador  in 
Lisbon  concurred,  later  informing  Lord  Salisbury  that  if  direct  action  was 
avoided,  the  Tunghi  problem  would  "pass  into  a state  of  permanent  coma."58 

The  British  had  underestimated  Portuguese  tenacity.  Spurred  by  the 
persistence  of  Lisbon,  Governor  Cunha  wrote  Barghash  concerning  new 
negotiations.  The  sultan  agreed  to  talk,  informing  Kirk  that  he  was  prepared  to 
offer  the  Portuguese  the  same  commercial  terms  possessed  by  other  powers.59 
Arriving  in  Zanzibar  in  early  October  1879,  Cunha  first  attempted  merely  to  get 
the  commercial  sections  of  the  unratified  1861  agreement  reaccepted.  The 
Zanzibari  negotiator  refused,  adamantly  insisting  on  a new  treaty.  Cunha, 
obviously  not  trusting  the  British,  had  declined  Kirk’s  offer  of  aid,  thus  further 
increasing  his  difficulties.  The  governor  was,  said  Kirk,  "a  haughty  man  and  gives 
himself  airs,"  significantly  adding,  "but  I don’t  think  he  will  get  what  he  comes 
for."  Faced  with  the  failure  of  his  mission,  Cunha  accepted  the  Zanzibari 
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position,  working  out  a new  commercial  accord.  The  governor  explained  to 
Lisbon  that  the  differences  with  the  1861  accord  were  minimal,  but  he  did  not 
hide  his  disappointment  when  talking  with  the  French  representative  in 
Zanzibar,  charging  that  Kirk  had  worked  with  Barghash  against  Portuguese 
interests.  Kirk  simply  noticed  that  Cunha  had  committed  "fatal  mistakes"  during 
the  pourparlers,  gaining  for  his  country  thereby  "a  secondary  and  subordinate 
position"  in  Zanzibar.  Cunha’s  efforts  to  reopen  the  Tunghi  question  were  even 
less  successful,  the  Zanzibaris  for  the  first  time  advancing  a firm  claim  to  the 
coastal  lands  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  Minangani.  When  the  Arabs  threatened 
to  end  the  negotiations,  both  commercial  and  political,  if  Cunha  persisted  in  his 
demands,  the  governor,  reasoning  as  Almeida  had  in  1861,  left  the  issue  to  the 
future.  But  Cunha  did  gain  one  concession,  an  agreement  by  Barghash  for  the 
appointment  of  a special  commission  within  six  months  to  resolve  the  disputed 
border.  60  Kirk  informed  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  commission  agreement  was 
of  concern  to  Britain,  the  possible  negotiations  requiring  close  attention  because 
of  the  British  interest  in  Tunghi  Bay.  A surprised  Salisbury  replied  that  he  was 
"not  aware  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  any  rights  in  Tongy  Bay," 
requesting  explanations  from  Kirk.  The  consul  in  return  stressed  the  concessions 
made  by  BuSaidi  rulers  enabling  the  British  to  pursue  slavers  in  the  region;  the 
unimpressed  Foreign  Office  simply  noted  that  Kirk’s  view  should  be  remembered 
if  negotiations  ever  took  place.61  The  Portuguese  later  discovered  differences 
between  the  Arabic  and  Portuguese  versions  of  the  treaty,  but  when  Barghash 
refused  to  recognize  anything  but  the  Arabic  wording,  the  Portuguese  backed 
down:  the  accord  was  ratified  in  Zanzibar  on  18  June  1883.62 

The  Arab  position  in  Tunghi  Bay  thus  appeared  increasingly  secure. 
When  the  British  consul  for  Mozambique,  traveling  in  a Portuguese  vessel, 
attempted  to  visit  Tunghi,  the  inhabitants  refused  him  landing  rights  until  he 
proved  he  was  not  Portuguese.  In  April  1881  another  Briton  found  an  Arab 
governor  with  a garrison  of  seventy  soldiers  at  Tunghi.63  Despite  their  continuing 
military  weakness,  the  Portuguese  remained  determined  to  displace  the  Arabs; 
individual  officers,  sharing  the  imperialistic  fervor  of  the  1880s,  began  to  think  of 
aggressive  action.  Even  during  the  1879  negotiations,  for  instance,  the  naval 
officers  present  with  their  governor  had  talked  openly  of  seizing  Tunghi.64 
Words  became  actions  during  the  next  few  years,  the  Mozambique  administration 
taking  new  steps  in  1882  to  strengthen  their  northern  district.  Early  in  the  year  a 
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Portuguese  vessel  steamed  northward  with  orders  to  probe  along  the  coast  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Zanzibari  occupiers,  in  the  process  avoiding  all 
hostilities  with  the  Arabs  and  Swahili.  Upon  reaching  the  contested  region,  the 
Portuguese  were  prevented  from  landing.  Barghash  later  disavowed  the  conduct 
of  his  men,  since  the  Portuguese  ostensibly  merely  were  seeking  provisions,  but 
the  realities  of  the  situation  were  obvious  to  all.  The  Portuguese  had  to  limit 
their  actions  to  the  appointment  of  a dynamic  commander  at  Ibo,  Jos6 
Raymondo  de  Palma  Velho,  and  the  issuing  of  a regulation  of  19  December  1882 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a customs  post  at  Minangani.65 

Responding  to  Palma’s  desire  for  action,  the  Mozambique  administration 
sought  authorization  and  support  from  Lisbon  for  a forward  policy:  they  won 
approval  for  a cautious  advance.  66  Initial  steps  included  the  naming  of  Swahili 
subordinates  to  posts  in  the  northern  region,  among  them  a father  and  son, 
Chinga  Joao  Calheiros  and  Joao  Calheiros,  who  were  named  for  the  Tunghi  area. 
Much  remains  unclear  about  the  two  Calheiros,  but  it  appears  they  deceived  the 
Portuguese,  instead  serving  the  interests  of  Zanzibar.67 

The  continuous  jockeying  for  advantage  around  Cape  Delgado  suddenly 
was  interrupted  when  the  treaties  signed  by  Carl  Peters  in  late  1884  inaugurated 
the  partition  of  Barghash’s  dominions.  The  Portuguese  quickly  realized  that  the 
sultan’s  occupation  of  the  Tunghi  region  could  lead  to  the  area  falling  under  the 
sway  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Kirk,  for  example,  in  late  1884  had  requested 
and  received  a "spontaneous"  declaration  from  Barghash  not  to  award  a 
protectorate  within  his  dominions,  which  he  said  reached  to  Tunghi  Bay,  without 
British  consent.68  The  new  Portuguese  attitude  was  manifested  by  the  1884 
appointment  of  the  well-known  Portuguese  explorer,  Alexandre  Alberto  da 
Rocha  de  Serpa  Pinto,  as  consul  in  Zanzibar.  Because  of  duties  elsewhere  in  East 
Central  Africa,  however,  Serpa  Pinto  did  not  take  up  effective  residence  in 
Zanzibar  until  1885.  To  counter  his  absence,  the  Mozambique  administration  sent 
Jos6  Joaquim  de  Almeida  to  Zanzibar  in  July  1885,  with  instructions  to  revise  the 
existing  commercial  accord  and  reopen  the  border  issue,  meanwhile  informing 
Bargash  that  the  Portuguese  planned  to  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the 
Minangani.69 

The  pressures  upon  Zanzibar  mounted  rapidly.  The  German  claims  for  a 
protectorate  behind  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  were  recognized  by  Barghash, 


6^Gov.  to  UM,  15  September  1881,  Ribeiro  to  Cabral,  21  February  1882,  Cabral  to  ?,  21  February  1882, 
PR  1;  Commander  of  Mindello  to  Gov.  Cape  Delgado,  14  February  1882,  NJH;  O’Neill  to  Granville,  24 
February  1882,  13  March  1882,  Correspondence  . . . Relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  1883,  Q-22,  ZA;  Miles  to 
Granville,  5 April  1882,  FO  84/1621;  Coelho  to  Gouveia,  20  August  1882,  Negociaqoes  com  o Zanzibar,  6; 
BM,  53  (23  December  1882),  375. 

^Gov.  to  UM,  25  August  1884,  20  September  1884,  with  enclosures,  SR  1. 

67Dias  to  Gov.  Tunghi,  two  letters  of  2 March  1885,  24  March  1885,  Souza  to  Palma,  13  October  1885,  12 
December  1885,  Camara,  Delgado:  NJH. 

^Kirk  to  Granville,  6 December  1884,  8 December  1884,  FO  84/1679. 

69GG  8,  for  letters  from  Serpa  Pinto,  July  1884  onward;  A.  Das  Neves  e Melllo,  Zanzibar  (Lisboa, 
1890),  94-96;  Kirk  to  Granville,  10  July  1884,  FO  84/1678,  18  July  1885,  FO  84/1727;  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  20 
September  1885,  FO  84/1728;  Castilho  to  MU,  16  July  1885,  enclosing  Min.  Foreign  Affairs  to  MU,  30 
September  1885,  Castilho  to  Almeida,  undated,  SR  2;  Piat  to  MAE,  29  July  1885,  PZ  7. 
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abandoned  by  his  British  allies,  in  August  1885.  Then  a three-power  commission  - 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  — was  named  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of 
Barghash’s  coastal  dominions.  When  the  commissioners  arrived  in  Zanzibar, 
Serpa  Pinto  immediately  sought  to  ascertain  the  southern  limits  of  their  interest, 
the  Lisbon  authorities  simultaneously  seeking  the  naming  of  a Portuguese 
delegate  among  its  members.  But  none  of  the  three  powers  favored  the  proposal 
and,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Lisbon,  the  commission  proceeded  on  its  work 
without  Portuguese  representation.70  Serpa  Pinto  rushed  into  negotiations  with 
the  beleaguered  Barghash  on  December  24th,  striving  to  gain  the  coastal  territory 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Delgado,  drawing  from  it  a line  westward  to  the  Ruvuma 
River.  On  the  30th  Serpa  Pinto  increased  the  pressure,  informing  Barghash  that 
Portugal,  as  earlier  reported  by  Almeida,  was  sending  troops  into  the  disputed 
region.  On  8 January  1886,  Mozambique  governor  Augusto  de  Castilho  Barreto  e 
Noronha  telegraphed  Serpa  Pinto  that  the  Portuguese  had  been  fired  on  while 
occupying  an  island  in  Tunghi  Bay  and  hoisting  their  flag  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Minangani.  The  governor  threatened  additional  action  if  satisfaction  was  not 
forthcoming  for  the  actions  of  the  Zanzibari  garrison.  In  a conversation  with  the 
French  consul,  Serpa  Pinto  claimed  that  the  sultan  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the 
Portuguese  advance,  but  that  on  its  arrival  the  expedition  found  the  occupying 
Zanzibaris  had  not  received  orders  from  Zanzibar.  There  is  no  confirmation  for 
the  Portuguese  consul’s  version  of  events.  When  Barghash  remained  firm,  Serpa 
Pinto  gave  the  sultan  the  choice  of  immediate  compliance  or  of  a break  in 
relations  with  Portugal.  The  aroused  consul  apparently  lacked  the  authority  for 
the  ultimatum,  however,  since,  when  the  British  sought  clarification  in  Lisbon, 
the  threat  was  withdrawn.  Barghash  meanwhile  demurred  on  taking  any  action 
until  he  learned  of  the  Tunghi  events  directly  from  his  governor,  eventually 
discovering  that  his  men  had  not  resisted  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
off-shore  island,  though  they  stood  prepared  to  fight  if  any  incursion  on  the 
mainland  was  attempted.71 

The  expected  visit  to  Tunghi  Bay  of  the  British,  German,  and  French 
commissioners  had  prompted  the  Portuguese  military  measures.  In  January  1886 
the  Portuguese  arrived  on  the  disputed  coast,  but  finding  it  likely  that  any  effort 
to  raise  their  flag  meant  hostilities,  they  instead  proceeded  to  Tekomaji  Island. 
The  governor  of  Tunghi  protested  against  the  occupation  without  forcing 
hostilities.  Later  the  Portuguese  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minangani;  the 
Arabs,  after  some  peaceful  arguing,  withdrew  and  left  the  Europeans  in 
possession  of  the  small  settlements  located  there.  The  claim  advanced  in 


70Pinto  to  Bocage,  8 November  1875,  and  related  correspondence,  Negociaqoes  com  o Zanzibar , 27ff; 
Lister  note,  11  November  1885,  FO  84/1716;  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  13  November  1885,  FO  84/1729;  Salisbury  to 
Petre,  9 January  1886,  FO  84/1765;  for  other  correspondence  see  also  FO  84/1705,  84/1712,  84/1715,  84/1716, 
84/1718  and  Pt  220,  221;  Salisbury  to  Kitchener,  17  October  1885,  FO  30/57-8.  Portugal  even  offered  to  support 
the  British  viewpoint  on  the  commission  if  Britain  backed  their  admission.  Despite  the  refusal,  both  London 
and  Berlin  regarded  Cape  Delgado  as  the  boundary. 

71Serpa  Pinto  to  Castilho,  5 December  1885,  and  succeeding  documents,  GG  230,  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  30 
December  1885,  FO  84/1729,  12  January  1886,  FO  84/1797;  Kirk  to  FO,  8 January  1886,  12  January  1886,  15 
January  1886  (enclosing  Serpa  Pinto  to  Kirk,  10  January  1886,  Hamid  bin  Said  al  Khamisi  to  Barghash,  30 
Rabia  al  Akho  1330,  Serpa  Pinto  to  Barghash,  24  December  1885,  12  January  1886,  and  Serpa  Pinto  draft 
treaty),  E-93,  ZA;  Raffray  to  MAE,  20  March  1886,  PZ  8.  See  also  the  sources  in  fn.  72. 
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Zanzibar  that  the  Arabs  fired  on  the  Portuguese  was  not  substantiated.72  With 
their  occupation  completed  the  Portuguese,  obviously  endeavoring  to  reduce  both 
local  and  international  opposition  to  their  action,  issued  new  customs  regulations 
for  the  region  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Zanzibari  territory.73  Thus  the 
Portuguese  were  present  in  Tunghi  Bay  when  the  vessels  of  the  commissioners 
arrived  in  late  January.  The  delegates  visited  both  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  The 
former,  under  their  governor  Said  bin  Salim  al  BuSaidi,  at  first  appeared  ready  to 
resist  their  landing,  since  they  felt  the  newcomers  were  Portuguese.  After 
investigating  the  peaceful  situation  the  commissioners  continued  on  their  voyage, 
learning  later  to  their  great  surprise  that  Palma  had  reported  their  withdrawal 
before  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  Portuguese.74 

Meanwhile  in  Zanzibar  the  irrepressible  Serpa  Pinto  persisted  in 
pressuring  Barghash.  When  a minor  quarrel  erupted  in  April  1886  over  the  status 
of  a Goan  — a convert  to  Islam  who  had  reconverted  to  Christianity  — Serpa 
Pinto  broke  relations  with  Zanzibar  without  waiting  for  approval  from  Lisbon, 
charging  that  Barghash  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  "offensive  to  the  national 
dignity."  The  ostensible  reason  was  what  Kirk  described  as  a "certain  amount  of 
irritation"  upon  Barghash’s  part  concerning  the  Portuguese  consul’s  conduct  in 
the  quarrel  - he  had  roughly  dismissed  one  of  Serpa  Pinto’s  frequent  missives  by 
referring  him  to  a subordinate  with  this  message:  "You  are  fond  of  much  writing 
and  I am  a man  of  much  business."  The  affair  was  settled  without  undue 
disruption,  with  Barghash  agreeing  to  receive  a Portuguese  commissioner  within 
six  months  for  a negotiated  settlement  of  the  border  impasse.  Serpa  Pinto,  in  ill 
health  during  much  of  his  stay  in  Zanzibar,  left  the  island  in  mid-April.75 

The  Portuguese  offensive  actions,  both  around  Cape  Delgado  and  in 
Zanzibar,  had  caused  considerable  displeasure  in  London.  When  Salisbury 
learned  of  the  expedition  to  Tunghi  Bay,  he  requested  Lisbon  "strongly  to  defer 


72Costa  (?)  to  ?,  25  January  1886,  S.2-Ne.6,  AHM;  Commander  Cuanza  to  ?,  two  letters  of  10  January 
1886,  Cylindo  to  Palma,  20  June  1886,  NJH;  J.  R.  da  Palma  Velho,  "Relatorio  do  districto  de  Cabo  Delgado 
referido  ao  anno  econdmica  de  1885-1886  . . . ,"  BM,  35  (28  August  1886),  441;  Palma’s  account,  dated  28 
January  1886,  in  J.  do  Commercio,  23  March  1886,  in  Petre  to  Rosebery,  24  March  1886,  FO  84/1766;  Lloyd 
to  Kirk,  5 February  1886  in  Kirk  to  FO,  15  February  1886,  E-93,  ZA;  Lloyd  to  Admir.,  13  March  1886  in 
Lister  to  Kirk,  22  April  1886,  E-91,  ZA. 

73MU  to  Gov.  Moz.,  7 February  1886,  GG  2.9  M.2,  AHM;  Portaria  130,  31  March  1886,  BM,  14  (3  April 
1886),  141-142. 

74Costa  (?)  to  ?,  28  January  1886,  S.2-Ne.6,  AHM;  Castilho  to  MU,  3 February  1886  and  following 
correspondence,  BM,  supp.  of  5 (30  January  1886),  46-7;  German  document  sent  19  January  1887, 
Negotiates  com  o Zanzibar,  207;  Kitchener  to  FO,  10  February  1886,  with  commission  proceedings,  FO 
84/1797;  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  15  February  1886,  with  enclosures,  FO  84/1772;  Raffray  to  MAE,  23  April  1886,  PZ 
8 - Raffray  called  the  Portuguese  assertion  "ridiculous  bragging." 

75Kirk  to  Anderson,  1 March  1887,  FO  84/1822;  Barghash  to  King  Portugal,  undated,  Negotiates  com 
o Zanzibar,  43,  Hawes  to  FO,  13  February  1886,  FO  84/1751;  Kirk  to  Rosebery,  2 April  1886,  FO  84/1798; 
Petre  to  Rosebery,  16  April  1886,  18  April  1886,  FO  84/1766;  Bulletin  Gdntral  de  la  Congrt gation  du  St. 
Esprit  et  de  Vim 4.  Coeur  de  Marie,  14  (1887),  607;  Serpa  Pinto  to  Castilho,  15  April  1886,  17  April  1886, 
GG  230;  Neves  e Mello,  Zanzibar,  97-8;  Kirk  to  FO,  15  April  1886,  16  April  1886,  17  April  1886,  E-93,  ZA; 
Kirk  to  FO,  30  April  1886,  FO  84/1773,  enclosing  Barghash  to  Serpa  Pinto,  undated;  Cazenave  to  Chimay,  5 
June  1886,  CPC  18;  Raffray  to  MAE,  17  April  1886,  PZ  8;  Petre  to  Rosebery,  5 March  1886  FO  84/1766.  When 
Serpa  Pinto  left,  he  was  replaced  by  a Goan  vice  consul.  The  outraged  Kirk  marked  the  news  with  a T Kirk 
to  FO,  10  May  1886,  E-93,  ZA. 
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any  action  which  might  be  construed  into  a hostile  act  against  the  Sultan.”  The 
Portuguese,  promising  to  issue  orders  to  their  forces  to  avoid  conflict,  replied  that 
their  planned  actions  were  undertaken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  policies 
against  the  slave  trade,  contending  that  Zanzibar  in  any  case  did  not  claim  the 
right  bank  of  the  Minangani.  When  the  news  of  the  occupation,  along  with  the 
conduct  of  Serpa  Pinto,  was  evaluated,  the  Foreign  Office  decided  that  either  the 
Portuguese  government  had  intentionally  deceived  them  or  their  subordinates 
had  disobeyed  orders.76  The  French  and  the  Germans  shared  the  British  view.77 
Lacking  allies  and  effective  military  forces,  the  Portuguese  were  left,  even  after 
their  success  in  Tunghi  Bay,  in  a potentially  very  dangerous  position. 

For  the  moment,  however,  a crisis  was  avoided  and  both  Arabs  and 
Portuguese  limited  their  endeavors  to  peaceful  competition  for  the  support  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Tunghi  region.78  The  Great  Powers  were  more  upset  at 
Portugal’s  disregarding  their  advice  than  at  its  aggression  toward  Zanzibar.  The 
Foreign  Offices  of  both  Britain  and  Germany  went  no  farther  than  stating  their 
displeasure,  despite  their  commissioner’s  report  that  Zanzibar  territory  stretched 
to  Tunghi  Bay,  not  really  caring  whether  the  boundary  lay  there  or  at  Cape 
Delgado.79 

In  January  1877  the  Portuguese  renewed  the  negotiations  broken  off  at 
Serpa  Pinto’s  departure  from  Zanzibar,  with  Governor  Castilho  proceeding  to 
Zanzibar  as  head  of  the  delegation.  Castilho  shocked  Barghash  by  asserting 
vigorously  that  the  sultan’s  letter  agreeing  to  the  deliberations  had  formally 
conceded  Tunghi  Bay  to  the  Portuguese.  Barghash  angrily  refused  Castilho’s 
patently  false  claim,  concluding  to  the  governor  that,  since  his  borders  had  been 
fixed  by  agreement  between  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  as  a result  of  their 
commissioners’  reports,  he  no  longer  had  the  ability,  even  if  he  had  the  desire,  to 
modify  them.  With  the  negotiations  stalled,  Castilho  received  authorization  in 
early  February  from  Lisbon  to  seize  Tunghi  Bay.  On  the  11th  he  sent  an 


76Salisbury  to  Kirk,  2 January  1886,  12  January  1886,  14  January  1886,  E-91,  ZA;  Petre  to  Salisbury,  1 
January  1886  (enclosing  Petre  to  Bocage,  31  December  1885,  Bocage  to  Petre,  1 January  1886),  2 January  1886, 
10  January  1886,  15  January  1886  (enclosing  Bocage  to  Petre,  15  January  1886),  20  February  1866,  FO  84/1766; 
Malet  to  Salisbury,  4 January  1886,  FO  84/1759;  Freycinet  to  Billot,  4 January  1886  and  following  despatches, 
Pt  221;  Anderson  on  Kirk  to  FO,  15  January  1886,  FO  84/1772;  Lister  to  Kirk,  19  February  1886,  E-91,  ZA. 

77Raffray  to  MAE,  6 March  1886,  13  March  1886,  PZ8. 

78Costa  to  Gov,  31  May  1886,  BM,  24  (12  June  1886),  294;  Cylindo  to  Gov.  Cape  Delgado,  30  June  1886, 
BM,  34  (21  August  1886),  431-432;  Constancio  Jose  de  Brito,  "Relatorio,"  BM,  3 (15  January  1887),  18;  Clindo 
to  Palma,  21  June  1886,  30  June  1886,  NJH;  Palma  to  SGM,  July  1886,  GG  8. 

79FO  to  Kirk,  2 June  1886,  FO  84/1771;  Kitchener  to  Rosebery,  5 May  1886,  FO  84/1799;  Kirk  to  FO,  8 
January  1886,  FO  84/1777;  Raffray  to  MAE,  12  February  1886,  PZ  8;  Courcel  to  Freycinet,  9 February  1886, 
A1  69.  For  the  German  complications  in  their  own  negotiations  with  Portugal  concerning  the  boundary  of 
German  East  Africa:  Salisbury  to  Malet,  26  January  1887,  FO  84/1834,  28  January  1887,  FO  84/1836.  The  files 
of  the  Lega^ao  de  Portugal  em  Londres,  1887  a 1896  (A-160)  and  Lega$ao  Portugal  em  Berlim,  1887-1908  (A- 
153),  MNE,  are  not  complete.  Many  despatches  related  to  the  affair  probably  were  removed  for  inclusion  in 
diplomatic  publications  and  not  returned. 
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ultimatum  to  Barghash  demanding  the  cession  of  the  disputed  region.  When  the 
sultan  declined,  Castilho  broke  relations  with  Zanzibar  and  prepared  for  war.80 

Portuguese  vessels  were  already  present  in  Tunghi  Bay  awaiting  word 
from  Castilho;  Barghash,  aware  of  their  presence,  was  prepared  to  despatch  a 
large  force  to  resist  any  landing,  but  British  consul  Frederick  Holmwood 
persuaded  the  sultan  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  Britain  and  the  other  powers.81 
While  the  diplomats  talked  the  Portuguese  acted,  bombarding  and  seizing  the 
lightly  manned  Zanzibari  posts,  after  they  had  refused  to  surrender,  on  23-27 
February  1877.  Barghash’s  commander,  Ali  bin  Said,  retreated  into  the  bush  with 
his  remaining  forces,  to  make  preparations  for  future  resistance.  The  Portuguese 
also  seized  the  sultan’s  unarmed  steamer,  Kilwa,  then  on  its  usual  trading  run  to 
the  Cape  Delgado  region.  Barghash  once  again  talked  of  sending  troops  to  the 
area,  this  time  led  by  his  British  general,  Lloyd  Mathews,  "a  step,"  he  said,  which 
"he  regretted  he  had  not  taken  before,"  but  again  the  sultan  deferred  to 
Holmwood’s  advice  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  Portuguese  took  advantage 
of  the  lack  of  resistance  to  push  their  occupation  north  to  Cape  Delgado, 
founding  a new  center,  Palma  (named  after  the  commander  of  the  expedition)  to 
safeguard  their  gains.82  By  March  and  April  the  Portuguese  occupiers  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Arabs  and  their  African  allies;  the  men  supposedly  acted  without 
orders  from  the  sultan.  The  details  of  the  fighting,  unfortunately,  remain  unclear. 
Even  in  1889  the  Portuguese  were  insecure  enough  in  their  new  positions  to 
withdraw  their  men  nightly  from  Tunghi  to  the  safety  of  their  off-shore  vessels. 
As  far  as  commercial  conditions  were  concerned,  the  victory  was  meaningless. 
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^Castilho  to  MU,  3 March  1887,  and  following  documents,  BM,  11  (12  March  1887),  97;  H.  M.  Stanley 
undated  fragment,  King  of  Portugal  to  Barghash,  17  January  1887,  and  other  documents,  FO  97/602;  Castilho 
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81Holmwood  to  FO,  11  February  1887,  12  February  1887,  E-95, 15  February  1877,  E-99:  ZA. 

82Castilho  to  MU,  4 April  1887,  20  April  1887,  20  July  1887,  SR  4;  Castilho  to  MU,  3 March  1887  and 
following  documents,  BM,  11  (12  March  1887),  97-100;  Portaria  202,  10  March  1887,  BM,  18  (30  April  1887), 
191,  Holmwood  to  FO,  24  February  1887,  E-100,  25  February  1887,  E-99,  21  March  1887,  E-100,  ZA;  Raffray  to 
MAE,  18  March  1887,  PZ  9;  Robert  Nunez  Lyne,  An  Apostle  of  Empire:  Being  the  Life  of  Sir  Lloyd 
William  Mathews,  K.C.M.G.  (London,  1936),  81.  The  Portuguese  appointed  Abdulaziz  bin  Sultan  as  capitao- 
mor  of  Tunghi;  he  was  dismissed,  however,  in  April  1888.  Portaria  250,  28  May  1887,  BM,  22  (28  May  1887), 
234;  Portoria  213,  26  April  1888,  BM,  17  (18  April  1888),  281. 
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Arab  and  African  traders  simply  moved  their  business  to  the  better  markets 
located  to  the  north  of  Portuguese  territory.83 

Both  the  British  and  the  Germans  felt  compelled  to  make  some  effort  to 
uphold  Barghash’s  position,  their  attitude  still  prompted  more  by  their  annoyance 
at  the  Portuguese  disregard  of  advice  than  of  support  for  the  no-longer-important 
ruler  of  Zanzibar.84  An  especial  irritant  to  the  British  was  the  fate  of  over 
twenty  British  Indian  families,  residents  of  the  Tunghi  settlements  who  had  lost 
all  their  property  because  of  the  Portuguese  invasion:  their  claims  totaled 
$102, 000.85  The  Germans,  little  interested  in  the  affair,  nevertheless  followed  the 
British  lead.  Bismarck  had  received  a telegram  from  Barghash  requesting 
assistance  in  February;  he  had  committed  himself  to  assist  in  ending  the 
hostilities  through  the  appointment  of  another  commission,  an  alternative 
acceptable  to  Zanzibar  and  Britain.86  Thus  in  July  1887  Visconde  de  Castilho,  as 
consul,  and  the  well-known  explorer  H.  Capello  da  Brito,  as  special  commissioner, 
arrived  in  Zanzibar  with  instructions  to  hold  firm  for  a border  at  Cape  Delgado, 
but  to  secure,  if  at  all  possible,  the  line  of  the  Ruvuma.  The  Portuguese  clearly 
came  to  ratify  the  results  of  their  military  victory,  not  to  negotiate  over  the  fate 
of  Tunghi  Bay.  Lloyd  Mathews  acted  for  the  sultan  in  the  talks,  both  sides 
repeating  their  time-honored  arguments.  Barghash,  now  losing  interest  in  his 
steadily  diminishing  dominions,  realized  the  futility  of  the  deliberations  and 
informed  Germany  and  Britain  that  he  left  the  affair  for  them  to  resolve.  The 
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Constancio  Jos6  dc  Brito,  "Delega^o  da  Alfandega  de  Cabo  Delgado.  Relatdrio,"  BM,  29  (19  July 
1890),  323;  Euan  Smith  to  Salisbury,  17  November  1888,  FO  84/1910;  Portal  to  Salisbury,  1 August.  1889,  FO 
84/1980;  Portal  to  FO,  27  August.  1889,  E-112,  ZA;  Holmwood  to  FO,  16  March  1887,  2 April  1887,  12  April 
1887,  E-99,  ZA;  Billot  to  Flourens,  26  April  1887,  27  April  1887,  Pt  224;  Piat  to  Flourens,  11  June  1887,  PZ  9; 
Castilho  to  MU,  21  August.  1887,  25  August.  1887,  SR  4;  Holmwood  to  Salisbury,  13  April  1887,  Negotiates 
com  o Zanzibar,  112;  monthly  reports,  February  - May  1887,  Commander  of  Tunghe,  and  other  reports  in 
1889,  NJH;  Carvalho  to  SGM,  24  January  1888  and  following,  NJH;  Carvalho  reports,  April  and  May  1889, 
BM,  25  (22  June  1889),  395;  BM,  33  (16  August  1890),  363,  for  a vassalage  agreement  for  the  Kionga  region. 
For  a visit  reporting  Tunghi  a place  of  little  consequence,  S.-A.  Eichard,  La  Cdte  Orientate  d’Afrique 
(Lille,  1904),  5-6. 

84The  general  documents  for  British  and  German  policy  can  be  found  in  F084;  1835,  1836,  1837,  1842, 
1843,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1855;  Pt  224.  For  the  Portuguese  consideration  of  Tunghi  as  a great  colonial 
triumph,  Petre  to  Salisbury,  3 April  1887,  FO  63/1192;  Gomes  to  Petre,  21  May  1887  in  Lister  to  Holmwood,  2 
June  1887,  E-101,  ZA. 

85Holmwood  to  FO,  12  March  1887,  18  March  1887,  31  March  1887,  E-100;  K.D.  Jairara  to  Holmwood,  24 
February  1887,  E-97;  A.  Jamal,  18  May  1888,  E-104;  Lister  to  Holmwood,  20  May  1887,  E-101,  ZA. 

or 

°Arendt  to  Barghash,  25  February  1887,  Holmwood  to  Arendt,  25  February  1887,  E-98,  ZA;  Barghash 
to  Bismarch,  22  February  1887,  FO  97/602;  Holmwood  to  FO,  25  February  1887,  E-100,  ZA.  The  Germans 
stressed  their  role  in  the  freeing  of  the  Kilwa.  See  Navios  para  G.G.,  A-K,  AHM. 
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commissioners  recessed  at  the  end  of  July,  leaving  the  problem  to  their 
governments  in  Europe.87 

The  negotiations  moved  to  Lisbon,  but  the  declining  interest  of  Britain 
and  Germany  left  the  issue  in  little  doubt88  By  September  the  British  were 
wondering  what  Barghash  might  accept  "short  of  absolute  surrender,"  the  sultan 
breaking  through  the  growing  apathy  by  suggesting  to  the  British  consul  that  he 
call  a holy  war  against  the  Portuguese.  He  was  informed  of  the  "inconvenience  of 
the  proceeding,"  since  Zanzibar  was  defenseless  against  attack  from  the  sea,  and, 
although  it  was  not  said,  would  not  receive  British  assistance.89  Without  any  new 
formulas  to  advance,  and  with  the  Portuguese  government  prepared  to  fall  before 
relinquishing  control  of  Tunghi  Bay,  the  affair  receded  into  the  distant 
background,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  Arab-German  war  in  1888.90 

Thus  the  long  quarrel  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguese,  dating  from 
the  arrival  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  waters  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean,  came  to 
an  end.  The  peoples  of  the  region  between  Tunghi  Bay  and  Cape  Delgado  had 
enjoyed  their  continuing  practical  independence  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  relative  strength  of  Zanzibar.  The  fall  of  the  BuSaidi 
dominions  to  the  Germans  and  British  left  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast 
with  no  alternative  but  to  be  included  among  the  subject  populations  of 
Mozambique.91 


87Macdonald  to  FO,  1 August  1887,  Holrawood  to  FO,  10  July  1887,  E-99,  ZA;  Piat  to  MAE,  2 July 
1887,  12  July  1887,  30  July  1887,  PZ  9;  Capello  to  Gomes,  18  November  1887  in  Bonham  to  Salisbury,  2 July 
1888  (the  letter  was  translated  from  the  White  Book),  FO  84/1899;  Petre  to  Salisbury,  23  July  1887  in  Lister  to 
Macdonald,  12  August.  1887,  Petre  to  Salisbury,  6 July  1887  in  Lister  to  Holmwood,  27  July  1887,  E-101,  ZA; 
Castilho  to  Castilho,  14  July  1887,  with  enclosures  GG  2.30;  Gomes  to  Capello,  14  April  1887,  and  following 
documents.  Negotiates  com  o Zanzibar,  97ff;  Neves  e Mello,  Zanzibar,  100;  Holmwood  to  FO,  3 July 
1887,  E-100,  ZA;  Barghash  to  Holmwood,  3 July  1887,  Barghash  to  Macdonald,  22  July  1887,  Macdonald  to 
Barghash,  28  July  1887,  F-2,  ZA. 

88The  negotiations  may  be  followed  in  part  in  FO  84:  1840,  1854,  1855,  1850,  1885,  1887,  1888;  Pt  225, 
226;  E-100,  E-101,  ZA. 
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Currie  to  Macdonald,  12  September  1887,  FO  84/1850;  Macdonald  to  FO,  26  September  1887,  E-99, 

ZA. 

9^See  FO  84:  1898,  1899,  1900;  E-102,  E-104,  ZA;  Pt  226.  The  Portuguese  refused  to  compensate  the 
British  Indians  - Gomes  to  Petre,  3 November  1888,  in  Petre  to  Salisbury,  6 November  1888,  FO  84/1900.  The 
file,  Consulados  de  Portugal  no  Zanzibar,  MNE,  has  correspondence  beginning  only  in  1888. 
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For  the  subsequent  German  occupation  of  some  of  the  Cape  Delgado  region,  Hardinge  to  Kimberley, 
24  June  1894,  E-154,  ZA;  Botelho,  Histdria  Militar,  301-303. 
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SEXUALITY  AND  POWER  ON  THE  ZAMBIAN  COPPERBELT,  1926-1964 


By  Jane  L.  Parpart 


During  the  precolonial  period,  the  people  of  Zambia  regulated  sexual  relations 
through  various  customs  and  laws.  Whether  in  matrilineal  or  patrilineal  societies, 
these  customs  were  primarily  designed  to  ensure  male  elders’  control  over 
women’s  productive  and  reproductive  labor.  Initially,  the  colonial  intrusion 
damaged  this  system  by  providing  opportunities  for  men  and  women  to  escape 
from  rural  elders.  Many  women  grabbed  the  chance  for  independence,  and 
moved  to  the  urban  areas  where  they  survived  by  engaging  in  a range  of 
economic  activities.  Playing  on  their  relative  scarcity  in  rural  areas,  women  soon 
learned  to  bargain  with  male  partners;  changing  partners  became  an  accepted 
way  to  improve  one’s  living  standards. 

Both  African  and  colonial  officials  soon  reacted  in  horror  to  the  new 
liberated  urban  African  woman.  An  African-British  patriarchal  coalition  set 
about  creating  state  and  ideological  structures  to  bring  these  women  under 
control.  To  do  this,  they  created  urban  African  courts  and  new  "customary"  laws 
which  redefined  sexuality  in  terms  of  patriarchal  power.1 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  paper  is  women’s  response  to  these  pressures. 
Were  they  able  to  resist  patriarchal  domination,  and  if  so  how?  Did  their 
subjugation  change  over  time?  These  questions  are  important  not  only  because 
we  need  to  know  more  about  the  assertion  of  patriarchal  domination,  but  equally 
because  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  ways  in  which  women  resisted  that 
domination  and  carved  out  areas  in  which  they  could  shape  their  own  history, 
albeit  rarely  in  conditions  of  their  own  choosing. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Precolonial  Zambia 

Whether  matrilineal  or  patrilineal,  precolonial  Zambian  societies  were  dominated 
by  male  elders,  who  maintained  this  dominance  largely  through  control  over 
marriage  and  inheritance.  Matrilineal  groups,  which  predominate  in  Zambia, 
inherit  property  through  the  female  line.  Bridewealth  payments  were  low,  as  they 
gave  the  husband  no  rights  over  children.  Bridegrooms  provided  labor  rather 
than  cash,  particularly  among  the  labor-starved  Bemba.2  Full  rights  as  a husband, 
including  the  right  to  move  one’s  family,  were  only  won  through  several  years  of 


Barnes  Ault,  "Making  Modern’  Marriage  Traditional’:  State  Power  and  the  Regulation  of  Marriage  in 
Colonial  Zambia,”  Theory  and  Society,  12  (1983),  181-210;  Martin  Chanock,  Law,  Custom  and  Social 
Order:  The  Colonial  Experience  in  Malawi  and  Zambia  (Cambridge,  1985);  Marcia  Wright,  "Justice, 
Women,  and  the  Social  Order  in  Abercorn,  Northeastern  Rhodesia,  1897-1903."  In  Margaret  Jean  Hay  and 
Marcia  Wright,  eds^  African  Women  and  the  Law:  Historical  Perspectives,  (Boston,  1982). 

2Th  e Bemba  are  the  largest  matrilineal  group  in  Zambia  and  are  based  in  the  northeast. 
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service,  gift-giving  and  ritual  acts.  Wives  and  husbands  had  certain  obligations  to 
each  other,  but  the  husband  never  gained  control  over  his  wife’s  or  children’s 
property.  Power  and  property  passed  from  uncle  to  nephew  rather  than  from 
father  to  son.  Not  surprisingly,  relations  between  husbands  and  brothers-in-law 
were  often  tense,  especially  when  powerful  fathers  tried  to  gain  their  sons’  and 
nephews’  loyalty.3  In  other  matrilineal  groups,  such  as  the  Tonga,  the  sexes  were 
more  equal,  and  women  had  more  control  over  their  children’s  labor.  The  crucial 
tie  within  the  homestead  was  between  husband  and  wife,  but  tension  between 
fathers  and  uncles  persisted.4 

In  all  matrilineal  societies,  marital  stability  was  threatened  by  the  conflict 
of  interest  between  fathers  and  their  wives’  and  childrens’  matrikin.  Various  rules 
attempted  to  contain  marital  discord.  Adultery  was  severely  punished,  especially 
if  the  injured  husband  was  important.  Adultery  during  a wife’s  pregnancy  was 
believed  to  lead  to  stillbirths  and  death.  Among  the  Bemba,  ritual  ceremonies 
discouraged  men’s  adultery.  And  although  polygamy  was  accepted,  a monopoly 
on  important  rituals  protected  the  first  wife  from  younger  rivals.  But,  despite 
these  pressures,  some  divorce  occurred  in  the  precolonial  period.5 

In  Zambian  patrilineal  societies,  a large  brideprice  (lobola)  in  cattle 
usually  cemented  a fathers’  rights  to  his  children.  Power  and  property  passed 
from  father  to  son  and  patriarchal  power  reigned  supreme.  Among  the  Ngoni, 
the  largest  patrilineal  group  in  Zambia,  the  brideprice  purchased  exclusive  sexual 
rights  to  the  wife  and  rights  to  all  her  children.  The  Ngoni  expected  virgin 
brides,  and  obedient  and  faithful  wives.  Adultery  was  severely  punished,  usually 
with  death,  unless  a chief  pardoned  a first  offender  or  the  injured  husband  could 
be  placated  with  some  cattle.6 

Divorce  was  rare  and  could  only  be  secured  by  a man;  a woman  had  no 
grounds  for  divorce.  A man  could  divorce  his  wife  by  sending  her  back  to  her 
kinfolk  and  giving  her  a small  present  as  an  indication  that  he  had  divorced  her. 
If  the  wife  were  in  the  wrong,  her  parents  could  be  forced  to  return  the 
brideprice.  Needless  to  say,  considerable  familial  pressure  kept  most  women  in 
line.7 

Among  the  Lozi  and  some  Ngoni  in  Zambia,  descent  is  traced  through 
either  the  father’s  or  the  mother’s  lineage.  The  bilateral  descent  system 
emphasizes  sponsorial  (sexual)  rights  rather  than  parental  lineage.  As  a result, 
adulterers  could  claim  their  children.  Early  travellers  reported  widespread 
seduction,  adultery  and  abduction  of  wives.  One  man  reported  that  "should  a man 
take  a liking  to  someone  else’s  wife,  he  will  have  an  interview  with  her  and  bring 


3Audrey  Richards,  Land,  Labour  and  Diet  in  Northern  Rhodesia  (London,  1939),  103,  124-127. 

4Elizabeth  Colson,  Marriage  and  the  Family  among  the  Plateau  Tonga  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
(Manchester,  1958)  61, 137). 

5Audrey  Richards,  Bemba  Marriage  and  Present  Economic  Conditions,  Rhodes-Livingstone  Papers 
No.  4 (Livingstone,  1940),  34;  Colson,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  164-168,  176. 

6Clyde  Mitchell,  "Aspects  of  African  Marriage  on  the  Copperbelt  of  Northern  Rhodesia,"  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Journal,  xxii  (1957),  3-4;  James  Barnes,  Marriage  in  a Changing  Society,  Rhodes-Livingstone 
Papers  No.  20  (London,  1951),  2-6. 

7Barnes,  Marriage  in  a Changing  Society,  4, 119. 
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her  home."  Marital  stability  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  marital  relationship, 
which  seems  to  have  varied  a great  deal.8 

Early  Colonial  Period: 

A Reduction  in  Patriarchal  Control 

When  the  British  first  arrived  in  Central  Africa,  they  were  horrified  by  the 
conditions  of  life  for  African  women.  Colonial  officials  and  missionaries 
indignantly  set  about  stopping  repugnant  traditions  such  as  inheritance  of 
widows  and  forced  marriages.  Women  were  given  jural  status,  and  the  right  to 
pursue  litigation  with  the  Boma  (government). 

African  women  quickly  adapted  to  these  new  opportunities,  and  a flood 
of  litigation  swamped  colonial  and  chiefly  officials.  In  the  Chewa/Ngoni  area  of 
Eastern  Zambia,  the  recognition  of  women’s  jural  rights  drastically  altered 
traditional  divorce  law;  for  the  first  time  women  could  divorce  unsatisfactory 
husbands.  And  they  did  - in  the  early  1900s,  district  officials  were  swamped  with 
women  seeking  divorces.9  Gouldsbury  and  Sheane  reported  similar  behavior 
among  the  Bemba,  where  divorce  became  even  easier  to  obtain,  and  divorced 
daughters  were  welcomed  back  with  open  arms.10  In  other  parts  of  Zambia,  the 
story  was  the  same.  Nyakyusa  elders,  for  example,  agreed  that  divorce  rates  had 
steadily  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period.11 

This  pattern  continued  into  the  middle  of  the  colonial  period.  By  the 
1940s,  Ngoni  divorce  rates  were  almost  as  high  as  those  among  the  matrilineal 
Lamba  and  Bemba  peoples.12  In  the  1930s,  the  anthropologist  Audrey  Richards 
discovered  that  Bemba  women  frequently  pleaded  their  own  case  before  the 
Boma,  and  were  "certainly  able  to  break  a marriage  contract  with  much  greater 
ease  than  women  in  patrilineal  Bantu  societies."13  Among  the  Lozi,  marriage 
patterns  grew  even  more  unstable.  In  1918-1920  the  paramount  bowed  to  the 
inevitable,  and  agreed  to  let  adultery,  divorce  and  abduction  cases  come  before 
his  court.  They  soon  dominated  the  court  agenda.14 

But  the  greatest  changes  for  women  came  as  a result  of  the  penetration  of 
the  colonial  capitalist  economy.  Colonial  policy  pushed  men  into  migrant  labor, 
leaving  women  stranded  in  the  rural  areas  with  an  increasingly  onerous  work 
load.  The  cities  began  to  look  more  attractive  as  rural  conditions  deteriorated. 
Moreover,  while  women  had  little  chance  for  wage  employment  in  town,  other 
opportunities  to  earn  money  existed.  Beer-brewing,  gardening,  selling  food  and 
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services  (including  sexual  services),  and  above  all,  partnerships  with  men,  offered 
women  the  means  to  survive  in  town.15  And  in  Zambia,  after  1926  the  copper 
mining  companies16  made  matters  easier  by  encouraging  mineworkers  to  bring 
their  families  to  the  mines.17 

Despite  opposition  from  rural  chiefs,  women  soon  took  up  these 
opportunities.  While  statistics  on  female  migration  in  Zambia  are  inadequate,  we 
do  know  that  by  1931,  about  30  percent  (or  5,292)  of  the  15,876  black  mine 
employees  lived  with  their  wives  on  the  Copperbelt,  and  women  lived  in  the 
nearby  government  townships  as  well.  By  the  1940s,  about  15,000  women  lived  on 
the  mines.18  In  1955,  the  Copperbelt  mine  townships  had  a population  of  44,682 
men,  29,146  women,  and  71,801  children,  while  the  municipal  townships  had  32,443 
men,  15,575  women,  and  24,111  children.19  By  1961,  about  80  percent  of  the  black 
miners  had  wives  at  the  mines.20  Sex  ratios  continued  to  even  out,  and  in  1969, 
205,117  men  and  166,394  women  lived  in  the  urban  Copperbelt  area.21 

Once  in  the  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  women  found  ways  of  earning 
income,  but  most  still  needed  some  extra  support.  This  usually  came  from  men. 
The  potential  problems  of  such  dependence  - vulnerability  to  cruel  or  niggardly 
mates  - was  lightened  by  favorable  sex  ratios.  Men  outnumbered  women  two  to 
one  in  1939;22  by  1954  the  ratio  was  still  169  men  to  every  100  women 23  "Pick-up" 
marriages  became  the  norm  on  the  Copperbelt  and  in  other  towns  along  the  line 
of  rail.  In  nearby  Broken  Hill,24  Godfrey  Wilson  discovered  that  "The  younger 
married  women  all  have  alternative  mates  readily  available,  and  this  abnormal 
fact  reduces  the  disadvantages  of  divorce  for  them,  though  not  for  their 
husbands.  Little  domestic  disputes  and  incompatibilities,  therefore  . . . now  lead 


15George  Chauncey,  ’The  Locus  of  Reproduction:  Women’s  Labour  in  the  Zambian  Copperbelt,  1927- 
1953,"  Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies,  7 (1981),  159. 

16Two  mining  companies  dominated  the  Copperbelt:  Anglo  American  (A A)  and  Rhodesian  Selection 
Trust  (RST).  The  two  major  RST  mines  were  Roan  Antelope  Copper  Mine  (RACM)  and  Mufulira  Copper 
Mine  (MCM).  The  two  major  AA  mines  were  Rhokana  Copper  Mine  (Nkana)  and  Nchange  Consolidated 
Copper  Mine  (NCCM).  They  are  located  in  the  towns  of  Luanshya,  Mufulira,  Kitwe  and  Chingola, 
respectively.  Ndola  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  Copperbelt. 

17Jane  Parpart,  "Class  and  Gender  on  the  Copperbelt:  Women  in  Northern  Rhodesian  Copper  Mining 
Communities,  1926-1964,"  in  Claire  Robertson  and  Iris  Berger,  eds.,  Women  and  Class  in  Africa  (New  York, 
1986). 

18 

Parpart,  "Class  and  Gender,"  142-143;  Charles  Perrings,  Black  Mineworkers  in  Central  Africa  (New 
York,  1979),  252. 

19 

A.  Passmore,  "Report  on  the  Loafer  Problem  on  the  Copperbelt,”  University  of  Zambia  Institute  for 
African  Studies,  1956. 

20Parpart,  "Class  and  Gender,"  143. 
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Zambia,  1969  Census. 

22Zambia  National  Archives  (ZA)  SEC/NAT/66G:  Labour  Department  Annual  Report,  Chingola 
Station,  1939. 

23 

Clyde  Mitchell,  "African  Marriage  in  a Changing  World,"  in  Marriage  and  the  Family:  Report  of 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Council  of  Social  Service  (Lusaka,  1961),  8. 
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A city  just  south  of  the  Copperbelt  on  the  line  of  rail  (the  railroad  south  to  Zimbabwe),  now  known 
as  Kabwe. 
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many  women  to  leave  their  husbands."25  Similar  behavior  predominated  on  the 
Copperbelt.26  As  the  secretary  for  native  affairs  wrote  in  1936,  "The  mine 
marriage  has  become  notorious  and  natives  have  told  me  here  on  the  railway  line 
that  marriage  according  to  native  law  and  custom  does  not  exist. . . . [One]  money 
making  method  is  to  contract  a mine  marriage  and  to  get  as  much  out  of  a 
husband  as  soon  as  possible  for  about  two  months.  The  woman  then  marches  out 
of  the  hut  and  marries  someone  else."27 

Copperbelt  women  continued  to  pursue  marital  cases  in  court  as  well.  In 
1936,  one  district  commissioner  admitted  he  dealt  with  so  many  mine  marriages 
that  he  tended  to  consider  all  matrimonial  disputes  with  suspicion.28  Thus  by  the 
middle  of  the  colonial  period,  women  were  making  stronger  claims  on  marriage 
and  they  were  asserting  these  rights  by  breaking  off  unsatisfactory  marriages 
either  informally  or  through  the  courts. 

The  Reassertion  of  Patriarchal  Power 

The  growing  autonomy  of  women  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  began  to  disturb 
both  African  and  colonial  authorities.  In  1915,  a colonial  administrator  admitted 
that  they  had  made  a mistake  by  loosening  the  ties  of  matrimony.  "We  have 
freely  granted  divorces  in  favour  of  frivolous  girls,  and  permitted  them  to  run 
from  one  man  to  another."29  African  chiefs  had  equally  damning  things  to  say 
about  independent  women.30 

In  reaction,  colonial  and  rural  African  authorities  cast  about  for  means 
to  reassert  patriarchal  power  over  women.  They  recognized  the  connection 
between  the  control  over  sexual  behavior  and  the  authority  of  the  controllers  of 
society,  and  perceived  women’s  new-found  freedom  as  a threat  to  chiefly 
authority,  and  consequently  a threat  to  the  system  of  indirect  rule.  Colonial  and 
rural  African  authorities  saw  the  field  of  marriage,  adultery,  and  divorce  as  a 
crucial  arena  where  defeated  African  authorities  could  reassert  their  power  and 
defend  themselves  against  change.  To  that  end,  Native  Authorities  were  set  up  in 
1929.  They  were  given  judicial  powers  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  law  and  order  in  the  rural  areas.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  native 
authorities  set  about  creating  a new  customary  law  that  expanded  chiefly  powers 
and  brought  "frivolous"  women  under  control  through  the  regulation  of 
"traditional"  marriage,  divorce,  child  custody  and  inheritance  laws.31 


25Godfrey  Wilson,  An  Essay  on  the  Economics  of  Detribalization  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Papers  No.  6 (Manchester,  1942),  II,  65). 

2^Ault,  "Making  Modern  Marriage  Traditional,"  182-187;  Chanock,  Law,  Custom  and  Social  Order, 
206-208. 

27Epstein,  Administration  of  Justice,  59. 

28 

Chanock,  Law,  Custom,  and  Social  Order,  206. 

29 

Charles  Dundas,  "Native  Laws  of  Some  Bantu  Tribes  of  East  Africa,"  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  (1921),  263-266. 

30 

Chanock,  Law,  Custom  and  Social  Order,  192. 

31  Ibid.,  Ch.  8. 
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To  increase  control  over  women,  the  native  courts  began  to  insist  on 
registered  marriages,  some  form  of  brideprice  payment,  and  the  treatment  of 
adultery  as  a civil  offense  with  severe  financial  penalties.  Registration  involved 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  and  the  native  authorities;  a woman’s  consent 
became  less  important.  Thus  marriage  certificates  reinforced  the  role  of  the 
family  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  chief.  Matrilineal  leaders  worried  that 
matrikin  would  lose  out,  but  the  chance  to  increase  control  over  errant  women 
overcame  most  of  their  reservations.  Chiefs  realized  that  marriage  certificates 
could  be  used  to  control  women’s  movements  to  town.  Besides,  women  in  town 
without  certificates  could  be  harassed  and  even  repatriated  to  the  rural  areas.  The 
native  authorities  also  favored  registration  because  it  would  reduce  intertribal 
marriage  and  reassert  chiefly  control  over  land  and  women  - an  important 
message  to  all-too-independent  young  migrant  laborers.32 

Even  native  authorities  without  a tradition  of  large  bridewealth  payments 
began  to  encourage  larger  payments  to  "secure"  marriages.33  Larger  payments 
reduced  a woman’s  ability  to  leave  a marriage,  as  her  family  would  have  to  repay 
the  brideprice  at  divorce.  This  trend  reflected  a concern  by  tribal  elders  with 
controlling  wives  and  children,  and  a desire  to  keep  young  migrants  tied  to  them 
through  the  need  to  acquire  large  payments.  But  it  also  reflected  migrants’ 
preference  for  cash  rather  than  labor  payments  to  in-laws,  and  a growing  desire 
to  keep  wealth  within  the  nuclear  family.  Men  wanted  both  to  pass  on  their 
accumulated  wealth  to  their  children  and  to  gain  rights  to  their  children’s  future 
earnings.34 

The  native  authorities  also  sought  to  control  women  by  attacking 
adultery,  particularly  when  it  involved  abduction.  As  we  have  seen,  during  the 
early  colonial  period  changing  partners  had  become  the  norm  on  the  Copperbelt. 
African  and  colonial  leaders  disliked  this  behavior,  seeing  it  as  a symptom  of 
moral  decline  and  female  indiscipline.  In  order  to  contain  it,  traditional  leaders 
created  a new  customary  law  based  on  a largely  fanciful  reinterpretation  of 
tradition  African  law.  Adultery  and  abduction  were  declared  criminal  offenses, 
and  large  compensation  payments  (£3  to  11)  were  awarded  to  injured  husbands. 
Women  had  to  pay  a smaller  fine  as  well.  Repeat  offenders  were  discouraged  by 
reduced  fines  in  order  to  discourage  making  a business  out  of  adultery,  while 
proper  registration  was  encouraged  by  refusing  to  award  compensation  to 
husbands  in  unregistered  marriages  35 

Abductors  were  dealt  with  particularly  harshly,  as  they  were  punished  for 
the  much  more  heinous  crime  of  destroying  a marriage.  They  often  had  to  pay 
compensation  of  11  or  more,  and  received  severe  reprimands  from  court 
authorities.36 


32Ibid.,  Ch.  10. 

33This  payment  (called  mpango  by  the  Bemba)  gave  men  sexual  rights  to  their  partner.  Chisungu,  or 
the  virginity  payment,  was  not  repaid  at  divorce. 
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35Chanock,  Law,  Custom  and  Social  Order,  Ch.  11;  A.  L.  Epstein,  Urbanization  and  Kinship:  The 
Domestic  Domain  on  the  Copperbelt  of  Zambia,  1950-1956  (New  York,  1981),  315-318. 

^Epstein  court  records.  A.  L.  Epstein’s  court  records  (designated  EP)  span  the  period  1950-1955.  This 
paper  would  not  have  been  possible  without  Professor  Epstein’s  kind  permission  to  look  at  this  material. 
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In  the  mid-1950s,  these  regulations  were  largely  ineffective  in  town  where 
women  preferred  the  flexibility  of  informal  liasons.  The  mining  companies’ 
disinterest  in  strict  registration  procedures  for  married  workers  did  not  help.  As 
the  Mufulira  district  officer  regretfully  reported  in  1945,  the  compound  managers 
merely  wanted  a statement  that  a couple  are  "probably  in  a genuine  marriage  and 
deserve  housing."  As  long  as  one  wife  at  a time  lived  in  married  housing, 
management  was  content.37 

In  contrast,  colonial  administrators,  missionaries,  and  both  rural  and 
urban  African  leaders  became  increasingly  alarmed  about  the  loose  marital 
arrangements  in  town.  They  warned  of  a rising  tide  of  urban  immorality,  crime, 
and  social  disorder  - prophesies  that  seemed  all  too  true  when  the  Copperbelt- 
wide 1935  strike  brought  rioting  and  death.  Both  African  and  colonial  authorities 
blamed  some  of  these  problems  on  independent,  immoral  women  and  agreed 
these  women  must  be  stopped.  To  accomplish  this  and  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  native  authorities  in  town,  the  colonial  government  established 
Urban  African  Courts  in  the  major  urban  centers  between  1936  and  1939.  The 
native  authorities  appointed  urban  court  members  (assessors)  and  charged  them 
with  enforcing  the  new  law  developing  in  the  countryside.  As  in  the  rural  areas, 
commitment  to  improving  marital  stability  and  controlling  wayward  women  was 
high  on  the  agenda.38 

Some  tension  existed  between  the  urban  and  rural  courts  over  jurisdiction, 
but  both  groups  believed  in  using  the  courts  to  stabilize  urban  marriages.  Initially 
registration  of  marriages  and  divorces  had  to  come  through  the  native 
authorities,  but  urban  couples  protested  and  by  the  late  1940s,  urban  courts  were 
marrying  and  divorcing  urban-based  couples.  In  1949,  five  Copperbelt  urban 
courts  dealt  with  1,148  divorce  cases  - 33.62  percent  of  the  year’s  civil  cases.39 
These  figures  underestimate  divorce  activity  because  marriages  contracted  in  the 
rural  areas  were  usually  sent  home  for  divorce.  Urban  court  members  gradually 
evolved  an  urban  version  of  customary  law.  However,  they  never  wavered  from 
the  concerns  of  their  rural  counterparts  when  it  came  to  enforcing  control  over 
women.  The  urban  courts  insisted  on  parental  permission  for  marriage,  proper 
marital  registration,  and  high  brideprice  payments.  They  discouraged  intertribal 
marriage,  only  reluctantly  granted  divorces,  and  handed  out  heavy  fines  to 
adulterers  and  abductors.40  Despite  repeated  failures,  the  courts  also  doggedly 
continued  trying  to  send  unmarried  women  home  to  the  rural  areas.41 

As  marriage  certificates  became  more  necessary  in  town,  and  men 
realized  they  could  control  wives  and  benefit  from  women’s  sexual  "misbehavior" 
better  in  properly  registered  marriages,  the  urban  courts  gained  increased  power 
over  people’s  private  lives.  More  people  entered  registered  marriages,  resulting  in 


37EP:  D.  C.  Mufulira,  Mr.  Chicken,  "Marriage  Registration,"  February  1945. 
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more  litigation.  Indeed,  by  1949  70  percent  of  urban  court  cases  involved 
matrimonial  issues  of  one  kind  or  another.42 

Tribal  elders  on  the  Copperbelt  also  adjudicated  less  serious  cases. 
Established  in  all  the  townships  by  1940,  the  elders  offered  a more  informal 
means  of  mediating  problems  along  customary  lines.  The  elders  were  urban 
residents,  but  usually  older  and  of  high  status,  often  well  connected  to  rural 
leaders.  They  were  elected  by  their  urban  tribesmen,  but  had  moral  rather  than 
judicial  power.  They  attracted  people  wanting  advice  rather  than  punishment. 
Severe  cases  were  referred  to  the  urban  court.  The  elders  resented  the  court’s 
judicial  authority,  which  inevitably  undermined  their  own.  This  was  made  worse 
by  the  new  African  Mine  Workers’  Union,  which  voted  the  elders  out  of  the 
mine  townships  in  1953,  leaving  elders  only  in  the  government  townships. 
Nevertheless,  these  elders  continued  to  provide  an  informal  court  for  urban 
Africans,  and  much  of  their  time  was  spent  adjudicating  marital  squabbles.  They 
too  saw  themselves  as  guardians  of  marital  stability  on  the  Copperbelt.43 

As  a result  of  these  efforts,  marriages  seem  to  have  become  more  stable. 
As  early  as  1943,  labor  department  researcher  Lynn  Saffery  discovered  a fair 
degree  of  stability  among  African  marriages.44  In  the  early  1950s,  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  researchers  reported  fairly  equal  degrees  of  stability  between  urban 
and  rural  African  marriages.  In  1952,  Clyde  Mitchell  evaluated  430  marriages  at 
Nkana  mine  township.  Of  these,  divorce  had  dissolved  22.1  percent  of  the 
marriages  contracted  in  the  rural  areas  and  25.6  percent  of  the  urban  marriages. 
He  contrasted  these  divorce  rates  with  those  in  the  rural  areas  (the  Yao,  41.3 
percent;  the  Ngoni,  36.9  percent,  and  the  Lamba,  41.8  percent),  and  concluded  that 
urban  marriages  were  not  noticeably  less  stable  than  their  rural  counterparts.45 
While  admitting  in  a later  article  that  urban  first  marriages  ended  in  divorce 
more  than  rural  first  marriages  (47.1  percent  would  survive  20  years  as  opposed  to 
68.9  percent  of  rural  marriages),  Mitchell  never  denied  his  earlier  conclusion  that 
urbanization  had  not  significantly  altered  Zambia's  divorce  rate.46  And  this,  he 
maintained,  is  largely  due  to  the  urban  courts  which  "by  explicitly  stating,  in 
their  judgments,  the  norms  they  consider  appropriate  and  by  punishing  deviance 
from  these  norms,  are  gradually  bringing  about  a type  of  marriage  which  is 
independent  of  particular  tribal  custom  and  consonant  with  town  living.'47 

Urban  Women  Fight  Back 

The  clampdown  on  sexual  freedom,  along  with  restrictions  on  beer-brewing  and 
prostitution,  limited  women’s  opportunities  to  survive  on  the  Copperbelt  without 
a man.  The  literature  has  focused  on  the  closure  of  economic  opportunities  for 

42Epstein,  Administration  of  Justice,  8 ff. 

43Epstein,  Politics,  48-60. 
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urban  women,  particularly  restrictions  on  changing  partners.  As  James  Ault 
concluded,  Zambian  women  may  have  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  city  in  the 
1930s,  but  that  was  no  longer  true  by  the  1950s.48  Marriage  had  been 
"traditionalized"  in  the  urban  centers  and  most  women  had  been  brought 
reluctantly  into  line. 

While  fundamentally  correct,  this  line  of  argument  presents  women  as 
passive  pawns  in  patriarchal  struggles.  Men  seem  to  win  an  easy  victory,  with 
women  readily  accepting  limitations  on  their  freedom  so  fully  enjoyed  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  This  seems  too  easy  a transition.  Indeed,  the  urban  court  records 
of  the  1950s  suggest  another  scenario,  one  where  women  could  and  did  assert 
some  power  in  a changing  environment. 

As  patriarchal  forces  increasingly  constricted  women  in  the  urban  areas, 
women  fought  back  in  a number  of  ways.  Some  sought  to  avoid  male  control  by 
remaining  economically  independent.  A few  women  had  "respectable"  jobs  such 
as  nurses,  teachers,  and  welfare  assistants,  but  wage  work  for  women  was  rare. 
Unlike  West  Africa,  women  did  not  dominate  the  marketplace.49  Most 
independent  women  made  a living  from  brewing  and  prostitution,  but  the 
disreputable  and  illegal  nature  of  these  livelihoods  made  them  an  easy  target  for 
the  courts.50  Court  members  assumed  independent  women  were  harlots  or  worse, 
and  felt  no  compunction  about  fining  them.  Indeed  some  Copperbelt  court 
members  admitted  that  "the  courts  do  from  time  to  time  impose  fines  on 
unattached  women  visibly  existing  without  means  of  support."51  Women  who 
lived  alone  on  the  Copperbelt  received  little  sympathy  in  the  courts.  In  a typical 
example,  court  members  disapprovingly  told  a woman  litigant  that  "you  can  not 
be  a good  woman,  otherwise  you  could  not  have  lived  on  the  Copperbelt  for  nine 
years  without  getting  married."52  Whenever  possible,  the  courts  repatriated  such 
women  in  an  effort  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  rural  (i.e.  male) 
authorities. 

Women  did  not  accept  this  treatment  without  protest.  Repatriated  women 
reappeared  in  town  in  such  numbers  that  urban  court  members  abandoned  the 
policy  in  1953.53  But  women  increasingly  recognized  the  importance  of  male 
partners  in  town,  for  both  economic  support  and  legal  protection.  By  1954,  only 
eight  percent  of  Copperbelt  women  lived  alone  — two  percent  were  divorcees  or 
widows,  five  percent  had  never  married,  and  one  percent  lived  apart  from  their 
husbands.  Ninety-two  percent  lived  with  a man,  in  either  legal  or  informal 
arrangements.  This  was  still  relatively  easy  to  do,  as  sex  ratios  favored  women.54 

But  pushing  urban  women  into  liaisons  did  not  necessarily  control  them. 
Informal  relationships  were  difficult  to  monitor,  and  many  women  preferred 
them  for  that  reason.  The  urban  courts  refused  to  consider  most  marital  disputes 
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between  unregistered  couples.  As  a result,  women  in  informal  marriages  could 
leave  unsatisfactory  partners  without  facing  a hostile  urban  court.  Unregistered 
husbands  could  neither  stop  a woman  from  leaving  nor  sue  her  lover  for 
compensation.  Women  in  intertribal  marriages  in  particular  preferred 
unregistered  marriages  in  order  to  avoid  court  battles  over  the  inevitable  disputes 
about  residence  and  child  custody.55 

While  inadequate  data  impede  quantification,  unregistered  marriages 
apparently  have  continued  to  flourish,  especially  among  the  poorer  Africans.  In 
1943  colonial  officials  reported  widespread  resistance  to  registration  among  "the 
bulk  of  natives  living  near  the  centres  of  employment  . . . the  main  objection  to 
registration  comes  from  the  least  responsible  elements  . . . and  is  based  on  the 
fear  that  once  a marriage  certificate  is  taken  out,  the  marriage  will  be  more 
binding  than  they  wish.  The  women  are  particularly  inclined  to  hold  this  view."56 
Registration  increased  after  1944,  but  informal  liaisons  continued  to  flourish.  In 
1954,  women  on  the  Copperbelt  were  concerned  enough  to  make  marriage 
registration  one  of  their  two  major  targets  in  a demonstration  against  the 
colonial  regime.57  And  as  late  as  1964,  mine  managers  admitted  that  many 
employees  simply  changed  wives  without  informing  company  officials.58 

Women  also  evaded  male  control  by  avoiding  brideprice  payments.  A 
high  brideprice  was  supposed  to  make  wives  less  "proud  and  cheeky."59  As  in  the 
case  of  marriage  registration,  the  courts  were  reluctant  to  protect  husbands  who 
had  not  paid  a brideprice.  Consequently,  some  women  preferred  looser 
arrangements.  As  one  woman  told  the  urban  courts,  once  her  people  returned  the 
brideprice  to  her  exhusband,  "she  stayed  on  with  him,  saying  that  since  the  bride 
price  had  been  paid  she  could  easily  leave  him  if  she  wanted."60 

Even  in  registered  marriages,  the  families  of  women  from  matrilineal 
groups  generally  preferred  smaller  brideprice  payments.  Mitchell  discovered  that 
among  172  couples  with  matrilineal  brides,  43  percent  paid  the  lowest  price,  while 
only  18  percent  paid  the  highest.  In  contrast,  no  couples  with  brides  from 
patrilineal  societies  were  in  the  lowest  group,  while  60  percent  paid  the  highest 
fee.61  These  lower  payments  ensured  rights  to  a wife’s  body  and  labor,  but  not  to 
her  progeny.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  larger  payments  to  matrilineal  kin 
were  paid  by  prosperous  husbands  wishing  to  ensure  control  over  their  children. 

But  some  wives  and  their  families  refused  to  accept  brideprice  payments 
at  all.  This  seems  to  have  been  most  common  in  marriages  between  matrilineal 
women  and  patrilineal  men,  with  their  inevitable  disputes  over  child  custody. 
Although  the  urban  courts  usually  awarded  custody  based  on  the  traditions  of 
the  mother,  a high  brideprice  could  be  used  to  argue  for  a father’s  right  to 
custody.  In  one  case,  a Bemba  woman  fought  her  husband  in  four  courts  before 


55EP:  Discussions  with  court  assessors,  1950. 

56Z  A/Sec  2/406,  vol.  3, 1943  (cited  in  Chanock,  Law,  Custom  and  Social  Order,  208). 

57Comraissioner  of  Police,  Annual  Report,  1954  (Lusaka,  1954). 
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Roan  Antelope  (RA)  file  7:  Town  officer  to  acting  personnel  manager,  24  January  1964. 
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Mitchell,  "Aspects  of  African  Marriage,"  25. 

60EP:  Case  6,  Maliria  vs.  John  Konde,  Ndola,  1950. 

61Mitchell,  "Aspects  of  African  Marriage,"  23. 
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winning  custody.62  In  another,  a prominent  Ngoni  man  wrested  custody  of  his 
sons  from  his  Bemba  ex-wife  by  convincing  the  courts  that  he  could  better 
ensure  their  future.63  Such  cases  concerned  reluctant  in-laws,  and  some 
matrilineal  parents  refused  the  brideprice  rather  than  lose  control  over  the 
grandchildren.  In  one  case  a man  complained  that  his  in-laws  refused  the 
proffered  payment.  They  told  him,  "Don’t  worry  us.  You’re  just  a temporary 
husband.  We  want  somebody  from  home."  Later  they  convinced  their  daughter  to 
obtain  a divorce.64 

However,  as  pressures  for  properly  registered  marriages  and  greater 
marital  stability  increased  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  more  urban  couples  needed  and 
acquired  legitimate  marriage  certificates.  As  a result,  the  common  solution  to  an 
unsatisfactory  relationship,  namely  changing  partners,  became  more  difficult, 
especially  for  women.  Husbands  in  properly  registered  marriages  could  sue  a 
wife’s  lover  for  large  compensation  payments,  making  it  difficult  to  change 
partners  without  first  getting  divorced.  Husbands  could  block  divorces  as  well, 
because  the  courts  disliked  awarding  divorces,  particularly  if  the  husband  wanted 
the  marriage  to  continue.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a wife  demanded  a divorce 
because  her  husband  "troubled  her,  and  told  her  to  leave  the  house. . . . All  he  was 
after  was  the  household  property."  But  the  husband  opposed  a divorce.  The  court 
members  ignored  the  wife,  listened  sympathetically  to  the  husband’s  testimony, 
and  decided  that  "The  best  thing  is  that  we  should  attempt  to  instruct  your 
husband  how  he  should  look  after  his  wife."  While  temporarily  taken  aback  by 
the  wife’s  vehement  rejection  of  their  decision,  the  court  reaffirmed  its  decision 
after  hearing  unsympathetic  testimony  from  her  grandfather  and  learning  that 
this  was  her  third  marriage.65 

But  litigation  was  a two-edged  sword,  and  women  soon  learned  to  use  the 
courts  and  other  forums  to  their  advantage.  They  learned  the  value  of  protest, 
and  the  need  to  frame  arguments  in  certain  ways.  Since  men  were  permitted 
sexual  access  to  more  than  one  woman,  women  could  not  sue  men  for  adultery  or 
polygamy.  But  colonial  and  African  authorities  asserted  certain  moral  values  that 
supplied  women  with  grounds  for  litigation.  According  to  these  authorities, 
"proper  marriages"  were  stable;  a good  wife  bore  children,  prepared  food,  cleaned 
house,  and  remained  sexually  faithful  to  her  husband.  But  in  return,  husbands 
were  supposed  to  be  generous,  kind  and  responsible.  Women  played  on  this  value 
system  by  complaining  to  the  authorities  about  neglect,  assault  and  disease,  rather 
than  male  philandering  and  polygamy.  While  the  latter  often  lay  behind  formal 
accusations,  women  quickly  learned  to  argue  cases  on  grounds  they  could  win. 

As  the  urban  courts  gained  prestige  and  authority,  they  became 
increasingly  important  for  the  solution  to  serious,  and  even  not  so  serious 
disputes.  But  a number  of  intermediate  fora  existed  to  solve  conflicts  on  the 
Copperbelt  as  well.  In  the  municipal  townships,  elected  tribal  representatives 
provided  both  registered  and  unregistered  couples  with  important  alternatives  for 
quarrels  that  could  not  be  solved  at  home.  The  elders  invoked  chiefly  authority 


62EP:  Mfula  vs.  Simfukwe,  Ndola,  1950. 

63EP:  Dane  Phiri  vs.  Belita,  Chingola  Urban  Native  Court,  1 February  1951. 
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through  traditional  law  and  their  decisions  carried  considerable  moral  force. 
Although  unable  to  inflict  punishments,  the  elders  expected  their  decisions  to  be 
binding.  Repeat  offenders  were  sharply  rebuked.  The  elders  had  a high  success 
rate  in  matrimonial  cases.  In  1963,  the  Mikomfwa66  elders  reported  at  least 
temporary  reconciliations  for  67  percent  of  their  131  matrimonial  cases.  Only  33 
percent  were  referred  to  urban  court.  Rivalries  with  urban  courts  probably  kept 
the  number  of  referrals  down,  as  the  elders  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  the 
more  authentic  fount  of  knowledge  about  traditional  law.67 

Disgruntled  couples  took  matrimonial  disputes  to  government  welfare 
officers  as  well,  but  the  reconciliation  rate  was  dramatically  different.  In  1963,  for 
example,  the  Luanshya  government  welfare  officer  saw  91  cases,  yet  referred  69 
percent  of  them  to  the  urban  courts.  The  welfare  officers’  close  association  with 
the  urban  court  gave  people  the  impression  that  a visit  to  the  welfare  officer  was 
just  a time-consuming  impediment  on  the  way  to  court.68 

The  elder  system  in  the  mine  compounds  performed  much  the  same 
function  as  it  did  in  the  government  townships  until  it  was  abolished  in  1953. 
Corporate  social  welfare  officers  tried  to  fill  the  breach.  Compound  managers 
had  long  acted  as  an  informal  appeals  court  to  handle  minor  domestic  quarrels, 
but  after  1953,  the  companies’  growing  commitment  to  stabilized  African  labor 
forced  management  to  upgrade  corporate  social  welfare  facilities.  Mine 
management  invested  heavily  in  trained  case  workers  who  spent  considerable 
time  dealing  with  workers’  domestic  disputes.  In  1959,  Roan  set  up  a Citizen’s 
Advice  Bureau  run  by  company  case  workers.  Like  the  elders,  the  CAB  was  an 
advisory  body,  although  it  could  invoke  sanctions  from  management.  It  dealt 
primarily  with  marital  problems,  usually  brought  to  them  by  women  between  21 
and  27  years,  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriages  to  largely  unskilled  older  men. 
In  six  months  (1960-1961),  83.8  percent  of  the  538  cases  were  initiated  by  women. 
They  accused  their  husbands  of  neglect,  desertion  and  assault,  often  in 
connection  with  beer  drinking  and  womanizing.  About  18  percent  of  the  cases 
involved  polygamous  unions  — unusually  high  considering  only  2.4  percent  of  the 
mine  population  lived  in  polygamous  household.  While  serious  cases  were 
referred  to  urban  courts,  temporary  reconciliation  rates  were  high  (about  49 
percent),  moving  to  86  percent  when  the  Bureau  moved  out  of  a building 
identified  with  the  Roan  sub-court.69 

Women  in  the  Urban  Courts 

Neither  tribal  elders  nor  social  case  workers  had  the  authority  to  enforce 
discipline  or  punish  offenders,  however,  so  Africans  increasingly  preferred 
taking  serious  quarrels  to  the  urban  courts.  And  it  was  in  the  courts  that  women 
expressed  their  most  determined  and  creative  opposition  to  patriarchal 
domination. 


^Mikomfwa  is  a government  township  in  Luanshya. 

67P.  Harries-Jones,  "Marital  Disputes  and  the  Process  of  Conciliation  in  a Copperbelt  Town,"  The 
Rhodes-Livingstone  Journal,  35  (1964),  33-34,  64-65. 

68 1 bid.,  64-65. 

69 Ibid..  35.  44-46.  64-65. 
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Women  seem  to  have  initiated  more  of  the  marital  cases  brought  before 
urban  courts,  while  men  primarily  sued  their  wives  for  adultery.  Out  of  85 
adultery  cases  in  Ndola  and  Broken  Hill  urban  courts  in  1950,  only  one  was 
brought  by  a woman.  In  contrast,  75  percent  of  the  marital  cases  (42  out  of  56) 
were  initiated  by  the  wife.  Three  were  joint.  In  Mufulira,  there  were  45  divorce 
cases  in  three  months  during  1951:  25  brought  by  women  and  20  by  men.70 
Similar  patterns  surfaced  in  the  rural  courts  as  well.  In  1963,  Ndola  rural  native 
authority  dealt  with  219  cases;  88  percent  were  brought  by  women,  charging  their 
husbands  with  neglect  (38  percent),  assault  (26  percent),  and  desertion  (10  percent). 
Husbands  accused  wives  on  two  counts:  adultery  and  disobedience,  and  these  took 
up  only  6.8  and  5.4  percent  of  the  cases  respectively.71  This  preponderance  of 
female  plaintiffs  suggests  greater  discontent  among  women,  though  men  seeking 
divorce  with  insufficient  cause  were  treated  harshly  by  the  courts  which  may 
have  encouraged  men  to  push  their  wives  into  court.72 

Women  quickly  learned  to  avoid  complaining  in  court  about  adultery  or 
polygamy.  Occasionally  a wife  took  her  husband  to  court  for  adultery,  but  usually 
to  no  avail.  One  wife  demanded  a divorce  because  her  husband  "likes  adultery  as 
if  it  is  the  work  he  does."  While  the  court  sternly  upbraided  the  husband  for  his 
behavior,  they  refused  the  divorce.73  Complaints  about  polygamy  received  similar 
reactions,  although  the  urban  court  members  discouraged  polygamy  in  the  urban 
areas  for  all  but  the  very  rich.74 

In  order  to  win  a case  against  one’s  husband,  women  soon  learned  to 
couch  their  complaints  in  terms  of  neglect,  assaults,  desertion  and  disease  — all 
punishable  behavior  as  far  as  the  courts  were  concerned.  Neglect  was  the  most 
common  grounds  for  divorce,  and  women  discovered  the  advantage  of  presenting 
themselves  as  good,  faithful  wives,  victimized  by  neglectful  husbands.  In  a typical 
case,  the  wife  alleged  that  "her  husband  was  always  troubling  and  worrying  her. 
They  had  been  before  the  court  earlier  when  the  women  had  been  involved  in  an 
adultery  case.  But  thereafter  the  husband  had  not  cared  for  her,  nor  provided  her 
with  clothes,  and  food."  She  accused  him  of  being  a drunkard.  "When  he  gets  his 
pay  he  can’t  sleep  in  the  house,  and  he  does  not  regard  me  as  his  wife."75  Women 
frequently  complained  of  being  "chased  from  the  house"  as  well  — a common 
occurrence  on  the  Copperbelt,  where  housing  was  tied  to  jobs.  As  one  woman 
told  a sympathetic  court,  her  husband  had  told  her  "not  to  come  to  the  house  any 
more,  he  did  not  want  her,  and  if  she  came  he  would  kill  her."76  When  neglect 
and  abuse  could  be  proven,  urban  courts  were  more  apt  to  grant  a divorce.  And 
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/UEP:  court  records  1950-1951. 

71Harries-Jones,  "Marital  Disputes,"  48. 

12 Ibid.,  45. 

73EP:  Case  22,  Ngumbo  vs.  Ngumbo,  Mufulira. 
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76EP:  Case  1,  (Urban  Native  (African)  Court)  UNC/2. 
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even  when  they  refused,  a district  officer  could  overturn  the  decision  if 
convinced  of  the  woman’s  case.77 

A husband’s  desertion  could  be  grounds  for  divorce  as  well,  though  this 
reason  featured  more  prominently  in  the  rural  courts  which  dealt  with 
abandoned  migrant  laborers’  wives.  In  the  urban  areas,  accusations  of  desertion 
were  usually  coupled  with  neglect.  For  example,  a woman  was  awarded  a divorce 
because  "while  she  had  been  ill  for  seven  months  her  husband  had  not  come  to 
her,  and  she  had  had  to  stay  with  her  father."  Furthermore,  she  insisted  that  her 
husband  had  never  given  her  enough  food  during  their  two-year  marriage.78 

Women  could  also  divorce  a man  for  impotence.  Wives  were  not  expected 
to  suffer  with  impotent  husbands.  And  while  the  court  preferred  such  cases  to  be 
solved  within  the  family  if  possible,  they  usually  granted  a divorce.79 

While  polygamy  was  never  grounds  for  divorce,  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  cases  came  from  polygamous  households.80  Polygamy  exacerbated 
conflicts  within  the  family,  many  of  which  wound  up  in  court.  One  wife,  for 
example,  burned  her  husband’s  trousers  and  all  his  certificates  when  she 
discovered  his  new  wife.81  Another  won  a divorce  because  her  husband  refused  to 
sleep  with  her  while  the  other  wife  was  pregnant.82  Wealthy  men  were  not 
immune  from  such  cases  as  well.  One  court  assessor’s  wife  brought  him  to  court, 
claiming  that  "Although  they  had  been  married  long,  and  she  had  borne  him  five 
children,  she  was  given  only  her  old  clothes  to  wear  while  he  gave  his  younger 
wives  money  so  that  they  could  go  round  in  new  ones.  She  demanded  a divorce." 
She  eventually  won  her  case.83  And  in  general,  urban  court  members  listened  to 
these  cases  with  a more  sympathetic  ear  because,  while  recognizing  polygamy’s 
legality  for  the  most  part,  they  disapproved  of  it  in  the  urban  areas.84 

Divorce  cases  often  indirectly  indicted  unfaithful  or  inattentive  husbands. 
In  a typical  case,  a wife  claimed  neglect,  but  it  was  more  emotional  than  physical. 
The  husband  spent  his  free  time  with  a girlfriend,  and  ignored  his  pregnant  wife. 
He  refused  to  mend  his  ways,  and  exasperated  urban  court  members  agreed  to 
award  a divorce  after  the  birth  of  the  child.85 

But  presenting  winnable  grounds  was  not  enough.  Women  discovered 
other  means  of  winning  divorce  cases  as  well.  Probably  the  most  effective  was 
strong  support  from  parents  or  guardians.  This  impressed  court  members. 


77This  happened  in  case  37. 

78EP:  Case  17,  Ndola,  1950. 

79EP:  UNC/2,  domestic  relations,  4/3/54. 
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While  polygamous  households  were  rare  on  the  Copperbelt  (Epstein  found  one  such  household  in  his 
Ndola  sample),  divorce  cases  often  blamed  multiple  wives  for  problems  (Epstein,  Urbanization  and  Kinship, 
36,  345-346).  Some  5.7  percent  of  the  Broken  Hill  marriages  were  polygamous  in  1940  (Wilson,  Economics  of 
Detribalization,  64). 
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particularly  if  the  support  came  from  an  older  male,  and  if  the  marriage  was 
intertribal  or  of  short  duration.  For  example,  in  an  appeals  case  a husband 
vehemently  denied  his  wife’s  accusations  of  frequent  beatings,  and  demanded  that 
the  marriage  continue.  He  argued  that  "Of  course  I am  bound  to  beat  my  wife  if 
she  does  not  behave  well,  but  this  would  not  mean  dissolving  of  the  marriage." 
But  the  court  members  listened  to  the  wife  and  her  parents  who  insisted  on  a 
divorce.  The  court  chastised  the  husband,  telling  him  that  "the  parents  of  the  girl 
agree  that  you  must  divorce.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  Once  your  parents- 
in-law  do  not  want  this  marriage  it  is  finished.  We  are  bound  to  agree  with 
them."86 

Even  judgments  against  aggrieved  in-laws  were  often  taken  more 
seriously  by  the  court  members,  who  usually  gave  the  errant  son-in-law  a good 
tongue-lashing.  In  one  such  case,  a son-in-law  rejected  his  father-in-law’s  attempt 
to  return  the  brideprice  payment  and  accused  him  of  trying  to  destroy  his 
daughter’s  marriage.  The  court  refused  the  divorce,  partly  no  doubt  because  other 
relatives  and  the  wife  wanted  the  marriage  to  continue.  However,  the  court 
warned  the  young  man  that  "he  had  been  guilty  of  disrespect  towards  his  parents- 
in-law,"  and  that  "in  future  he  must  learn  to  give  them  proper  respect  and  not  go 
about  saying  bad  things  against  them."87 

Supportive  relatives  could  help  women  obtain  reasonable  property 
settlements  as  well.  The  courts  preferred  to  divide  marital  property  equally,  but 
decisions  varied.  Supportive  relatives  could  sway  the  court’s  decision,  especially 
over  brideprice  repayments.  Angry  husbands  often  demanded  excessive 
repayments  for  expenses  incurred  during  a marriage.  A stern  rebuttal  from 
parents  or  guardians  was  necessary  at  that  point.  In  one  such  case,  the  husband 
wanted  a repayment  of  kl  pounds,  but  only  received  the  £3-2-6  that  his  in-laws 
agreed  to.88 

There  were  other  ways  to  win  divorces  from  reluctant  husbands.  Some 
women  just  kept  dragging  their  husbands  before  elders  and  courts  until  the 
husbands  agreed  to  a divorce.  In  one  case,  the  woman  was  granted  a divorce  on 
her  third  application.89  Determined  wives  sometimes  returned  to  the  rural  areas 
to  get  a divorce,  no  doubt  assuming  loyal  relatives  could  help  win  the  case.90 

Women  discovered  that  repeated  adulteries  could  drive  reluctant  husbands 
to  divorce,  and  that  the  courts  would  encourage  such  decisions.  One  woman  was 
upbraided  by  the  court  for  committing  adultery  with  other  men.  They  were 
particularly  horrified  "that  she  stopped  her  child  to  suck  from  her  because  she 
wanted  to  commit  adultery  with  other  men,"  and  advised  the  reluctant  husband  to 
accept  a divorce.91  In  another  case,  the  court  advised  a husband  to  divorce  his 
philandering  wife  after  she  had  been  brought  in  for  causing  a brawl.92  Women 
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also  discovered  they  could  escape  arranged  marriages  by  running  around  with 
other  men.  One  distraught  husband  in  such  a case  finally  took  his  wife  to  court 
"to  know  why  I am  not  loved  by  my  wife."  He  was  advised  to  get  a divorce.93  One 
woman  even  turned  adultery  accusations  on  their  head  by  successfully  suing  her 
husband  for  divorce  on  the  grounds  that  he  forced  her  into  repeated  adulteries 
for  his  own  profit.94 

When  all  else  failed,  a public  scene  sometimes  worked,  especially  with 
prominent  husbands.  A court  assessor’s  wife  sued  him  for  divorce.  After  initially 
refusing  the  case,  the  court  and  the  assessor  relented  when  "On  the  next  day  she 
[the  wife]  returned  to  the  court  with  the  children  all  carrying  the  household 
goods  so  they  could  be  distributed.  A large  crowd  of  spectators  gathered  around 
the  court  to  hear  the  proceedings.  . . . Yaka  [the  husband]  told  his  fellows  that 
they  would  have  to  hear  the  case  themselves.  It  did  not  matter.  He  was  disgraced. 
Let  the  matter  finish."  The  wife  remained  adamant.  "Eventually  it  was  agreed 
that  the  woman  should  go  home  where  she  would  get  a certificate  of  divorce,  and 
the  goods  were  divided  between  them.  No  record  was  entered."95 

Moreover,  some  women  in  registered  marriages  simply  ignored  the  courts, 
and  declared  themselves  divorced.  For  example,  a woman  in  a divorce  case 
against  her  third  husband,  explained  that  her  first  marriage  "had  been  a ‘runner,’ 
then  there  had  been  John  from  whom  she  had  ‘divorced  herself,’  i.e.  without 
coming  to  court."96  These  informal  divorces  could  lead  to  trouble  if  the  legitimate 
husband  sued  his  estranged  wife’s  lover  for  adultery.  The  court  records  are  full  of 
such  instances,  which  suggests  that  while  potential  adultery  cases  may  have 
inhibited  informal  divorces,  this  still  remained  a popular  option.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  urban  court  members,  certain  women,  particularly  the  Nyakusa, 
"were  famous  for  deserting  and  going  off  with  other  men."97  Other  women,  such 
as  the  Bemba,  were  considered  hard  to  handle  and  prone  to  desertion.98 

Thus,  women  on  the  Copperbelt  discovered  many  ways  to  obtain  divorces 
despite  patriarchal  efforts  to  thwart  them.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  early  1950s 
only  47  percent  of  Copperbelt  first  marriages  survived  twenty  years.99  Mitchell’s 
1951  divorce  survey  concluded  that  62  percent  of  men’s  marriages  and  55  percent 
of  women’s  marriages  in  Luanshya  were  remarriages.100  Powdermaker  and 
Epstein  believe  these  figures  underestimate  the  actual  divorce  rate,  particularly  if 
temporary  unions  are  included.  Mitchell’s  study  was  limited  to  people  registering 
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their  marriages  in  urban  courts,  something  many  couples  never  did.  Epstein  also 
discovered  that  many  informants  ignored  temporary  unions  when  discussing  their 
marital  histories.101  And  while  exact  data  are  hard  to  come  by,  the  capacity  of 
dissatisfied  women  to  obtain  divorces  was  well  known.  As  one  trade  union  leader 
admitted,  "wives  . . . had  considerable  influence  on  their  husbands,  and  grew  tired 
of  their  husbands  off  all  the  time  to  different  meetings.  They  wanted  their 
husbands  to  stay  at  home  and  make  them  happy.  That  was  why  so  many  of  them 
were  always  getting  divorced."102 

Marital  Disputes 

Divorce  was  not  the  only  solution  to  marital  problems.  Women  found  other,  less 
drastic  means  to  improve  their  position  within  marriage.  To  protect  themselves 
from  divorce,  many  wives  squirreled  away  private  savings,  often  in  different 
houses  to  avoid  detection.  One  woman  reported  that  "her  brother’s  wife  asks  her 
to  keep  money  for  her  because  she  does  not  want  him  to  see  it.  At  this  time  I am 
keeping  the  amount  of  17  shillings  for  her."103  The  sums  were  usually  small,  but 
they  provided  some  security.  Women  also  invested  in  presents  for  their  relatives 
to  ensure  support  in  the  event  of  a marital  breakdown. 

Many  women  took  matrimonial  disputes  to  court,  not  to  obtain  a divorce, 
but  to  change  their  husbands’  behavior.  Cases  often  went  to  elders  or  social  case 
workers  first,  but  serious  offenses  went  to  the  urban  courts.  Assault  was  a 
common  grievance.  Wives  took  their  partners  to  court  both  to  win  compensation 
and  to  teach  them  a lesson.  Plaintiffs  with  sufficient  evidence,  and  a "good 
character,"  usually  won.  The  court  members  disapproved  of  male  violence  against 
women,  though  they  believed  harlots  deserved  what  they  got.  Convicted  husbands 
were  given  a lecture  on  proper  behavior  and  fined.  Compensation  payments 
could  be  high.  One  man  was  ordered  to  pay  £1,  and  after  a repeat  attack,  another 
£5  fine  was  levied.  This  reflects  the  traditional  belief  that  fines  should  vary  with 
importance  of  the  persons  involved  and  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  more 
important  the  person  and  more  "unnatural"  the  crime,  the  higher  the  fine.104 

Women  also  sued  husbands  for  inflicting  sexual  diseases  on  them.  This  of 
course  often  involved  accusations  of  infidelity  as  well.  Again,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  the  plaintiff  usually  won  the  case.  Fines  varied  with  the  disease’s 
severity,  but  they  were  usually  several  pounds.  In  one  Ndola  case,  for  example, 
the  court  fined  the  husband  £3,  a large  sum  for  an  ordinary  worker.105 

Although  adultery  cases  were  primarily  used  by  men  against  women, 
sometimes  women  were  able  to  defend  themselves  or  to  use  adultery  for  their 
own  ends  as  well.  Wrongly  accused  adulteresses  fought  back,  and  the  courts 
threw  many  adultery  cases  out  for  lack  of  evidence.  Epstein’s  Copperbelt  court 
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records  for  1950-1951  reflect  this  situation:  44  (34.4  percent)  of  the  128  adultery 
cases  were  dismissed.106  As  we  have  seen,  women  sometimes  repeatedly 
committed  adulteries  to  gain  a divorce.  But  some  wives  made  money  from 
adultery,  both  for  themselves  and  their  husbands.  The  "business  of  adultery  was 
so  common,  the  courts  felt  the  need  to  take  extra  precautions  against  it,  such  as 
lowering  compensation  payments  for  repeat  offenders."  But  the  very  need  to  take 
such  steps  proves  the  prevalence  of  profit  motivated  adultery.  Obviously  this  was 
a recognized  means  for  gaining  some  ready  cash.107  One  woman  even  took  her 
husband  to  court  for  refusing  to  share  the  money  he  gained  from  her  adultery.108 
Accused  wives  also  used  adultery  cases  to  complain  of  neglect  in  hopes  that  the 
court  would  reprimand  the  husband.109 

Sometimes  wives  just  took  their  husbands  to  the  courts  or  the  authorities 
to  complain  about  their  behavior  and  to  get  advice  on  "how  to  live."  In  one  case  a 
wife  sued  her  husband,  claiming  he  wanted  to  take  another  wife.  He  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  court  sent  them  both  home  "to  live  well  together."110  Another 
woman  brought  a case  to  court,  claiming  that  there  were  troubles  in  the  home, 
and  "I  want  the  Urban  court  to  help  us  live  together."  The  husband  admitted 
quarreling,  but  wanted  the  marriage.  The  court  rejected  the  case  and  told  them  to 
go  home  and  behave  responsibly  towards  each  other.111 

Even  when  a woman  lost  a divorce  case,  she  usually  gained  some  support 
from  the  court  if  she  convinced  them  she  was  the  injured  party.  The  courts 
generally  gave  errant  husbands  a lecture  even  when  denying  the  case.  In  one 
case,  for  example,  a woman  in  a polygamous  union  claimed  severe  neglect  and 
demanded  a divorce.  The  courts  refused  the  divorce,  but  reprimanded  the 
husband,  claiming  that  "you  made  a bad  mistake  when  you  bought  your  other 
wife  a house  leaving  this  one  along  with  her  children.  For  that  she  has  suffered  a 
lot ... . You  must  try  and  buy  a house  for  your  wife  [the  plaintiff].  We  don’t  want 
you  to  neglect  her,  for  you  married  her  at  home."112  This  type  of  advice  at  least 
gave  the  wife  some  leverage  to  demand  better  care.  If  dissatisfied,  she  could 
always  return  to  court. 

A woman’s  class  position  also  affected  her  chances  for  a favorable 
response  from  the  courts.  Elite  women  were  under  more  pressure  to  stay  in 
marriages,  often  due  to  high  bridewealth  payments  and  a rich  husband’s  desire  to 
keep  wealth  within  the  family.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  elite  marriage  and 
divorce  patterns,  although  several  authors  believe  middle  class  marriages  were 
more  stable.  And  certainly,  committing  adultery  with  a chief’s  wife  or  daughter 
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brought  severe  penalties.113  However,  daughters  of  the  elite  could  readily  gain  a 
divorce  if  they  had  family  support.  Chief’s  daughters  were  never  exchanged  with 
brideprice  and  a divorcing  husband  could  claim  no  return  for  expenses  on 
divorce.  The  few  relevant  cases  in  Epstein’s  court  records  suggest  that  influential 
parents  could  sway  court  opinion  in  their  favor.  Of  course,  this  only  worked  to 
women’s  advantage  if  the  family  backed  the  case.114 

Conclusion 

In  precolonial  Zambia,  control  over  women’s  productive  and  reproductive  labor 
by  male  elders  was  a key  ingredient  for  maintaining  patriarchal  authority.  While 
the  effectiveness  of  this  control  varied  from  society  to  society,  both  matrilineal 
and  patrilineal  societies  were  for  the  most  part  dominated  by  older  men  who 
controlled  access  to  land  and  labor  through  the  regulation  of  marriage  and 
inheritance. 

Colonialism  interrupted  this  system  and  provided  opportunities  for  escape 
from  senior  male  domination.  Colonial  authorities  and  missionaries  reacted  in 
horror  to  the  apparent  degradation  of  African  women.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
matters,  colonial  authorities  gave  women  jural  rights  and  the  rights  to  refuse  a 
marriage.  New  economic  opportunities  also  burst  on  the  scene,  particularly  in  the 
towns.  For  the  first  time,  men  and  women  could  easily  survive  outside  their  natal 
societies,  and  thus  escape  gerontocratic  rule. 

Women  quickly  took  up  these  opportunities.  Divorce  rates  soared  as 
women  asserted  their  rights,  and  Boma  officials  were  swamped  with  marital 
disputes  brought  by  irate  wives.  But  the  towns  beckoned  as  well.  As  young  men 
left  home  for  wage  labor  in  the  colonial  centers,  rural  work  fell  more  heavily  on 
women’s  shoulders.  To  escape  deteriorating  rural  conditions,  women  ignored 
chiefly  objections  and  moved  to  the  urban  centers  in  increasing  numbers.  Once 
there,  they  found  ways  to  survive  by  brewing  beer,  growing,  cooking  and  selling 
food,  and  providing  domestic  and  sexual  services.  While  able  to  earn  some 
income,  most  women  depended  at  least  partially  on  male  support,  a dependence 
that  placed  them  in  a potentially  vulnerable  position.  However,  favorable  sex 
ratios  provided  leverage,  which  women  used  to  advantage.  A stingy  partner  could 
readily  be  exchanged  for  a more  generous  one,  and  the  short-lived  mine  marriage 
became  notorious  on  the  Copperbelt. 

This  new-found  freedom  for  women  soon  horrified  both  African  and 
colonial  authorities.  Missionaries  and  colonial  administrators  stopped  worrying 
about  liberating  women  and  started  worrying  about  controlling  them.  Rural 
chiefs  expressed  similar  sentiments,  lamenting  the  cost  of  female  migration  to 
rural  economies  and  their  authority.  Colonial  commitment  to  indirect  rule 
increased  sympathy  for  these  complaints  as  colonial  officials  looked  for  ways  to 
buttress  rural  (naturally  male)  African  authority.  Western  gender  stereotypes  fit 
neatly  into  African  patriarchal  aspirations,  and  a British-African  patriarchal 
coalition  soon  set  about  trying  to  bring  independent  African  women  under 
control. 
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The  colonial  state,  rural  African  authorities,  and  urban  African  elites  used 
political,  economic,  and  ideological  weapons  to  bring  women  to  heel.  They 
limited  women’s  opportunities  for  economic  autonomy  and  set  about  recreating 
"customary  laws"  designed  to  control  women’s  sexuality.  The  courts  administered 
these  laws,  exerting  pressure  on  women  to  register  their  marriages,  to  remain  in 
them,  thus  guaranteeing  a husband’s  control  over  his  wife’s  reproductive  and 
productive  labor  and  also  his  children.  Church  and  state  authorities  buttressed 
this  with  well  developed  patriarchal  ideologies,  which  emphasized  the  importance 
of  marital  stability  and  sexual  fidelity  in  marriage  (especially  for  women). 

This  paper  does  not  deny  the  emergence  of  patriarchal  power  in  colonial 
Zambia,  but  asserts  the  need  to  recognize  that  the  power  had  to  be  won  each  day 
anew.  Women  fought  back,  often  successfully.  Like  workers,  they  fought  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  labored.  And  like  class  struggles, 
gender  struggles  were  mediated  by  political,  economic  and  ideological  factors. 
Poor  women  fought  different  battles,  for  different  rewards  than  women  in  the 
middle  class.  Poor  women  were  more  interested  in  autonomy  as  they  had  less  to 
gain  from  marriage,  whereas  elite  wives  had  more  to  gain  within  marriage,  so 
frequently  used  medicines,  religious  guidance,  and  other  means  to  improve  their 
status  within  the  institution.  In  contrast  women  wealthy  in  their  own  right  had 
less  to  gain  from  marriage  and  it  is  interesting  that  such  women  in  the  Luapula 
region  continue  to  assert  matrilineal  prerogatives.115  Ethnic  and  religious 
identities  undoubtedly  altered  the  options  and  constraints  available  to  women  as 
well.  Much  more  needs  to  be  discovered,  but  the  Copperbelt  case  leaves  no  doubt 
about  African  women’s  ability  to  defend  their  own  interests,  even  in  a hostile 
environment.  The  intensity  of  that  struggle  is  revealed  by  the  general  paranoia 
which  characterized  male-female  relationships  on  the  Copperbelt  in  the  1950s.116 
The  work  of  Poewe  and  Schuster  testify  to  continued  antagonisms  and  cleavages 
between  the  sexes  in  Zambia  today  ,117  which  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  incorporate  gender  into  any  analysis  of  Zambian  or  African  history. 
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THE  ETHIOPIAN  FACTOR  IN  MUSSOLINI’S 
DECISION  TO  GO  TO  WAR  IN  1935* 

By  Harold  G.  Marcus 


Scholars  of  recent  history  tend  to  stress  the  centrality  of  the  West’s  experience 
and  actions  in  explanation  of  events  in  the  Third  World.  They  regard  human 
activities  there  as  reactions  to  such  conditions  as  British  indirect  rule,  French 
cultural  assimilation,  American  imperialism,  multinational  corporations,  the 
world  economy,  the  high  cost  of  petroleum,  and  the  like.  Along  these  lines,  some 
authors  have  attributed  the  Second  Italo-Ethiopian  War,  1935-36,  solely  to 
European  causes  or  have  belittled  the  threat  which  Italian  policy-makers  believed 
their  colonies  faced  from  a quickly  modernizing  Ethiopia.1  The  cautious  George 
W.  Baer  mostly  agrees,  but  not  without  serious  caveat:  "The  Ethiopian  adventure," 
he  advises,  "was  almost  certainly  contrived,  at  least,  in  part  (my  emphasis)  as  an 
alternative  to  social  reform;  it  was  a way  to  glorify  the  Duce  and, 
correspondingly,  to  divert  social  attention  away  from  domestic  problems."2  No 
contemporary  scholar  doubts,  nor  did  any  Ethiopian  after  the  Italian  defeat  of 
1896,  that  Rome  was  determined  to  destroy  and  colonize  the  Solomonic  empire.3 
Many  do  not  appreciate,  however,  that  the  attack  in  1935  was  made,  "at  least,  in 
part " - to  use  Baer’s  words  - to  forestall  an  Ethiopian  program  of  modernization 
that,  to  Italian  eyes,  appeared  threatening  to  Italy’s  position  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

After  World  War  I,  Italy  took  every  opportunity  to  undermine  and 
subvert  the  imperial  government.4  Until  the  late  1920s,  France  consistently  and 
successfully  blocked  Rome’s  intentions,  first  because  it  was  one  of  Ethiopia’s 
major  trading  partners;  second  because  the  revenues  of  its  Jibuti  colony  depended 
on  the  rail  link  to  Addis  Ababa,  whose  prosperity  might  be  undermined  by  a 
competing  rail  link  from  Asmara  to  Dese  and  thence  to  Addis  Ababa. 

Britain,  normally  in  a state  of  outrage  at  Ethiopia’s  pretended  frontier 
transgressions,  could  be  moved  to  protest  only  Italy's  more  blatant  moves  against 
the  Addis  Ababa  government.  In  1923,  for  example,  during  an  official  meeting  at 
the  League  of  Nations,  Antonio  Salandra  voiced  Rome’s  opposition  to  any 
Ethiopian  activity  in  the  international  body,  since  it  might  lead  to  membership 
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and  collective  security,  under  Article  X of  the  Charter,  for  the  country’s 
"independence  and  integrity  of  its  territory."  This  admission  so  horrified  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  British  delegate,  that  he  began  to  campaign,  successfully  as  it 
turned  out,  to  shift  Whitehall’s  policy  in  favor  of  Ethiopia’s  entry.5  The  unusual 
Anglo-French  unity  forced  Rome  ultimately  to  give  way,  and  Ethiopia  joined  the 
League  on  28  September  1923.  In  Addis  Ababa,  there  was  rejoicing  "for  no  other 
reason  than  We  thought  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  would  protect  us 
from  . . . attack."6  At  the  end  of  1925  began  a crisis  with  Britain  and  Italy,  whose 
outcome  vindicated  this  belief. 

During  Ras  Tafari‘s  trip  to  Europe  in  1924,  London  had  failed  to  obtain 
an  agreement  for  the  Lake  Tana  dam  which  authorities  in  Sudan  and  Egypt 
thought  necessary  for  future  development;  and  Rome  had  been  unable  to  gain 
economic  concessions.  The  rebuffs  had  stemmed  mostly  from  incompetent 
diplomacy,  which  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Palazzo  Chigi  now  made  into  a 
scandal  by  negotiating  an  agreement  about  Ethiopia.  On  14  December  1925, 
Ambassador  Ronald  Graham  in  Rome  wrote  Mussolini  that  in  exchange  for 
Italian  support  to  build  a dam  on  Lake  Tana,  Great  Britain  would  recognize 
Italy’s  right  to  construct  a railway  from  Somalia  to  Eritrea,  acknowledge  Rome’s 
"exclusive  influence  in  the  west  of  Ethiopia,"  and  recommend  that  all  Ethiopian 
government  concessions  in  the  area  be  given  to  Italians.  Graham  pointed  out  that 
the  undertakings  were  congruent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of 
1906,  which  defined  French,  British,  and  Italian  zones  of  interest  should  Ethiopia 
break  up.7  In  reply,  Mussolini  agreed  that  nothing  in  Graham’s  letter  contradicted 
the  1906  treaty,  and  he  confirmed  his  government’s  acceptance  of  the  views 
presented  about  the  Tana  dam  and  a projected  railway  from  Eritrea  into  western 
Ethiopia,  where  Italy  would  enjoy  economic  primacy.8 

The  discussions  leading  to  the  exchange  of  letters  demonstrated  that, 
League  membership  notwithstanding,  both  countries  had  been  influenced  by  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  there  was  no  government  in  Ethiopia;  that  the  central 
administration  could  not  control  the  provinces;  and  that  shortly  the  country 
would  dissolve  into  anarchy.  The  Foreign  Office  had  listened  overly  to  the  vitriol 
of  Claud  Russell,  its  man  in  Addis  Ababa,  who  disliked  all  blacks,  especially 
those  who  held  power  and  refused  to  defer  to  whites.  Ethiopia,  in  his  opinion, 
needed  European  rule  for  the  sake  of  progress,  a position  held  strongly  by  Count 
Giuseppe  Colli  di  Felizzano,  the  durable  Italian  legate,  who  considered  the 
Solomonic  Empire  a chimera,  merely  a name  on  a map,  without  any  kind  of 
sovereign  legitimacy.  Neither  side  was  attentive  to  the  traditional  excellency  of 
Ethiopian  diplomacy,  which,  in  combination  with  Paris,  would  defeat  and  ridicule 
their  pretensions. 


5Goub  to  minister,  Geneva,  5 July  1923,  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  Paris,  (hereafter 
FFM),  K-Afrique,  Affaires  gdn^rales,  Vol.  10. 

6Haile  Sellassie,  I,  My  Life  and  Ethiopia’s  Progress,  translated  and  annotated  by  Edward  Ullendorff 
(London,  1967),  77. 

7Graham  to  Mussolini,  Rome,  14  December  1925,  Public  Record  Office,  London,  OF  371/11560. 
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When  notified  of  the  Anglo-Italian  initiative,  Ethiopia  reserved  its  right 
as  a sovereign  state  to  reply  on  receipt  of  the  full  texts.9  A jubilant  French 
government  immediately  concluded,  however,  that  the  accord  "has  the  drawback 
. . . of  scarcely  respecting  the  international  situation  of  Ethiopia,  [and]  of 
violating  its  territorial  and  sovereign  rights,  presently  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
League  of  Nations."10  The  Quai  d’Orsay  offered  its  regrets  to  the  Foreign  Office 
that  such  an  agreement  had  been  negotiated  with  the  Italians,  who  now  enjoyed 
"a  free  hand  in  their  sphere  of  influence  in  Abyssinia."  The  accord,  according  to 
Paris,  "implied  a sharp  alteration  on  the  political  and  territorial  status  of 
Abyssinia"  little  short  of  "partition  of  a member  state  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
The  Quai  sympathized  with  Britain’s  need  to  guarantee  its  rights  to  Lake  Tana’s 
surplus  waters  but  stressed  its  inability  to  accept  an  exclusive  Italian  economic 
zone  in  Ethiopia’s  west:  "this  was  the  real  stumbling  block  of  the  whole 
business  ....  It  was  in  Rome,  not  in  London,  that  territorial  ambitions  in 
Abyssinia  were  harboured  and  designs  to  undermine  her  independence  were 
being  matured."11  The  French  unabashedly  advised  Tafari  likewise,  influencing 
London  to  ask  Rome  to  soften  the  language  used  in  the  original  letters.12 

Mussolini  claimed  to  be  flexible  "so  long  as  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  was  maintained,"  but  conceded  no  changes,13  spurring  the  French  to 
charge  that  Italy’s  ultimate  goal  was  the  destruction  of  the  Ethiopian  state  or  at 
least  its  "Moroccanization."14  The  Ethiopians  agreed:  the  usually  reserved  and 
non-committal  Ras  Kassa  publicly  expressed  his  outrage,  vowing  that  Ethiopia 
never  would  "take  orders  from  Italy."15  Charles  Bentinck,  the  new  British 
minister,  gloomily  forecast  a diplomatic  defeat.  His  French  colleague  was 
advising  "point  blank"  rejection  of  the  letters  and  an  appeal  to  the  League,  "in 
which  case  we  would  look  rather  foolish."16  He  was  nonetheless  instructed 
officially  to  transmit  the  accords  to  the  Addis  Ababa  government  on  10  June 
1926. 


Q 

Bentinck  to  OF,  Addis  Ababa,  27  January  1926,  ibid. 

10Minister  to  heads  of  mission  in  London,  Rome,  Washington,  Brussels,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow, 
Constantinople,  Cairo,  Addis  Ababa,  Tunis,  and  Rabat,  n.d.,  FFM,  K-Afrique,  Ethiopie-Affaires  generates, 
Vol.  16. 

^Memo,  by  Phipps,  Paris,  27  January  1916;  Record  of  Conversation  between  M.  Ponsot  and  Mr.  R.  F. 
Wigram,  Paris,  30  January  1926,  in  Crewe  to  Chamberlain,  Paris,  1 February  1926,  OF  371/11560;  italics  mine. 
Cf.  Alan  Cassels,  Early  Diplomacy  (Princeton,  1970),  299,  who  asserts  that  the  accords  did  not  transcend  the 
provisions  of  the  1906  agreement  and  "were  more  symbolic  than  substantive."  The  Ethiopians  and  the  French 
clearly  saw  matters  differently  and,  later,  so  did  Italian  officials.  See  Edwardo  and  Duilio  Susmel,  eds., 
Opera  Omnia  di  Benito  Mussolini,  Vol.  27  (Florence,  1959);  Fulvio  Suvich  et  al.,  II  processo  Roatta 
(Rome,  1945):  and  Antoinette  Iadorola,  The  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  1925:  Mussolini’s  ‘Carte  Blanche’  for 
War  Against  Ethiopia,"  Northeast  A frican  Studies,  1, 1 (1979). 

12OF  to  Bentinck,  London,  22  February  1926,  OF  371/11560. 

13Graham  to  OF,  Rome,  23  February  1926,  ibid. 

14Crewe  to  OF,  Paris,  24  February  1926,  ibid. 

15Bentinck  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  20  March  1926,  ibid. 

16Rentinck  to  OF,  Addis  Ababa,  7 June  1926,  OF  371/11563. 
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The  Italians,  meanwhile,  were  trying  to  explain  away  the  growing  crisis. 
Count  Colli  fictionalized  the  Anglo-Italian  stipulations  as  "exclusively  economic," 
respectful  of  "the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Ethiopian  Government,"  and  "new  proof 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  Italy  and  England  toward  the  Ethiopian  Empire, 
which  remained  absolutely  free  to  accept  or  reject  any  requests  of  an  economic 
nature  that  might  be  made  by  either  of  the  two  governments."17  On  15  June, 
breakneck  speed  for  the  Addis  Ababa  administration,  Tafari  rejected  Colli’s 
humbug  by  formally  advising  Rome  and  London  that  Ethiopia  regarded  the 
Anglo-Italian  accords  as  an  infringement  of  sovereignty,  a matter  which  he 
would  refer  to  the  League  of  Nations.18  In  indictment,  he  charged  that  the  Anglo- 
Italian  initiative  derogated  the  sovereign  equality  of  a League  member,  whereas 
the  Covenant  presumed  "that  the  independence  of  all  [adherents]  would  be 
respected."  The  wording  of  the  Anglo-Italian  accords  was  "incompatible  with  Our 
country’s  independence,  in  particular  when  it  is  stated  that  a part  of  Our 
possessions  is  to  be  given  over  to  the  economic  influence  of  a certain  Great 
Power  . . . [and  was  therefore]  incompatible  with  the  basic  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations."19 

In  Addis  Ababa,  the  government  undertook  a propaganda  campaign 
against  Italy,  which  became  an  immediate  target  of  suspicion,  resentment,  and 
hatred.20  The  newly  educated  "Young  Ethiopians"  were  especially  vociferous  in 
their  denunciations  as  published  in  the  pages  of  Berhannena  Selam 21  In  Rome,  the 
brouhaha  alarmed  responsible  officials,  "especially  the  colonial  authorities,"22  who 
watched  "cordiality  between  Italian  and  Ethiopian  frontier  officials  [along  the 
Eritrean  border]  drop  ...  to  a low,  and  even  trade  . . . suffer  . . . .”23  Indeed,  the 
situation  appeared  so  ominous  in  Italy  that  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Pietro 
Badoglio,  who  later  would  direct  Ethiopia’s  invasion  in  1935,  asked  for  a thorough 
study  of  Eritrea’s  defenses,  including  the  possible  use  of  poison  gas,  either 


17Extract  of  a Note  Verbale  delivered  to  Count  Colli,  Addis  Ababa,  9 June  1926,  as  quoted  in  FFM,  K- 
Afrique,  Ethiopie-Affaires  g^nd  rales,  Vol.  17.  At  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry,  I was  never  able  to  track 
down  any  of  the  files  relating  to  the  Accord.  My  experience  was  not  unusual,  given  the  disorganized  and 
partial  nature  of  the  files,  the  archive’s  permissiveness  in  allowing  certain  Italian  scholars  to  withdraw 
certain  materials  for  scrutiny  elsewhere,  and  the  outdated  secretiveness  and  sensitivity  of  officials  when 
dealing  with  Ethiopia.  The  most  recent  Italian  scholar  to  have  spoken  out  publicly  about  these  problems  is 
Alessandro  Triulzi,  "Italian  Colonialism  and  Ethiopia,"  Journal  of  African  History,  23,  2 (1982),  237-238. 

18Bentinck  to  OF,  Addis  Ababa,  15  June  1926,  OF  371/11563. 

19 

Haile  Sellassie  I,  My  Life  and  Ethiopia’s  Progress  (Addis  Ababa,  1973.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Edward  Ullendorff  as  the  Autobiography  of  Emperor  Haile  Sellassie  1:  "My  Life  and  Ethiopia’s 
Progress"  1892-1937  (Oxford,  1976)  [hereafter  Autobiography ] , 134-137;  cf.  Tafari  to  Avenol,  Addis 
Ababa,  19  June  1926,  OF  371/11564. 

20Colli  to  minister,  Addis  Ababa,  2 July  1926,  Historical  Archive  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry,  Ex- 
Ministry  of  Italian  Affairs  (hereafter  IFM/MAI),  50/20-64. 

21 

See  especially  Berhannena  Selam,  16  September  1926. 

22Graham  to  Murray,  Rome,  18  June  1926,  OF  371/11563. 

23Same  to  Chamberlain,  Rome,  29  October  1926,  OF  371/11566. 
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through  aerial  bombing  or  through  shelling.24  Before  the  situation  deteriorated 
further,  Rome  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  to  gain  from  holding  stubbornly 
to  the  letter  of  the  Anglo-Italian  accords  and  agreed  with  London’s  long-standing 
request  for  moderating  the  language,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  arrangement.25 
Conciliatory  and  explanatory  letters  were  sent  to  Geneva. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  regretted  that  the  Anglo-Italian  arrangements 
"should  have  been  misconstrued  and  intentions  attributed  to  the  British  and 
Italian  Governments  which  they  have  never  entertained."26  Rome  grieved  that 
Addis  Ababa  had  "not  clearly  understood  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agreements 
reached  between  the  Italian  and  British  Governments."  The  two  had  merely 
coordinated  "certain  economic  issues";  the  consequent  harmony  "in  actual  practice 
would  naturally  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Abyssinian  government  and  the 
latter’s  recognition  that  those  interests  were  in  keeping  with  those  of  Abyssinia 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country’s  economic  and  civil  progress."  The  Italian 
explanation  closed,  as  had  the  British  note,  by  stating  that  nothing  in  the  accords 
could  "detract  from  the  right  of  the  Abyssinian  government  to  take  such 
decisions  as  it  may  think  fit,  or  limit  the  possible  action  of  third  parties."27  The 
Ethiopian  authorities  considered  the  mildness  of  the  statements  "as  a withdrawal 
through  fear  of  public  opinion,  from  the  original  intention  of  the  two 
Governments  to  arrange  a ‘partition’  of  Abyssinia."28  Addis  Ababa  subsequently 
advised  the  League  that  it  appreciated  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  British  and 
the  Italians,  who  had  admitted  Ethiopia’s  "full  and  complete  freedom  to  decide 
any  requests  which  may  be  made  to  it,  and  [its]  perfect  right  to  judge  what  is  in 
the  interest  of  Abyssinia."29 

Though  the  French  connection  had  proved  its  diplomatic  worth,  Paris  was 
unwilling  to  provide  Ethiopia  with  free  port  facilities  in  Jibuti.  Acquisition  of  a 
national  d£bouch£  had  been  one  of  Tafari’s  primary  goals  during  his  European 
trip  in  1924,  and  the  Italians  now  sought  to  use  his  ambitions  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  abortive  accords  of  1925.30  In  May  1927,  during  a visit  to 
Addis  Ababa  of  the  royal  duke  of  Abruzzi,  the  Italians  held  out  the  possibility  of 
an  Ethiopian  port  at  Aseb. 

To  even  a trained  observer’s  eye,  the  Italians  spent  their  visit  in  a round 
of  sight-seeing,  luncheons,  dinners,  entertainments,  and  ceremonials.31  Behind  the 
scenes,  a different  tableau  was  being  developed:  Guiliano  Cora,  Count  Colli’s 
successor,  Raffaele  Guariglia,  a ranking  Foreign  Ministry  official,  d’Abruzzi,  and 
Tafari  were  shaping  the  outlines  of  a major  agreement  conceding  Ethiopia  a free 


24 

Instructions  for  Gen.  Malladra,  Rome,  10  July  1926,  IFM/MAI,  50/24-64.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  instruction  about  gas  was  in  the  form  of  a handwritten  postscript  not  in  Badoglio’s  hand,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  request  was  his  responsibility  as  chief  of  staff. 

25See,  for  example,  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  8 August  1926. 

26Murray  to  Avenol,  OF,  3 August  1926,  OF  371/11565. 

27Grandi  to  Avenol,  Rome,  7 August  1926,  ibid. 
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Maclean  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  23  September  1926,  OF  371/11566. 

29 

Tafari  to  Avenol,  Addis  Ababa,  4 September  1926,  ibid.  Cf.  Autobiography,  142-143. 

^Raffaele  Guariglia,  Riccordi,  1922-1946  (Naples,  1950),  54. 

31Bentinck  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  27  May  1927,  OF  371/12350. 
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zone  at  Aseb  and  a road  connection  to  the  frontier,  and  providing  for  a twenty- 
year  treaty  of  friendship.32  With  the  main  points  worked  out,  a satisfied  Italian 
mission  left  Ethiopia  to  finalize  details  in  Rome  with  Mussolini  and  others. 
Guariglia  was  especially  keen  to  see  the  negotiations  succeed,  so  that  Somalia  and 
Eritrea  might  associate  themselves  with  Ethiopia’s  obvious  economic  growth  and 
modernization. 

Without  a vital  hinterland,  the  two  colonies  lacked  economic  importance. 
In  a memo  dated  1 January  1928,  Guariglia  pointed  out  that  the  dependencies  had 
been  acquired  with  the  larger  objective  of  Ethiopia  in  mind,  and  that  the  accord 
outlined  in  Addis  Ababa  might  bring  Ethiopia  into  Rome’s  orbit  and  thereby 
give  vitality  to  the  coastal  holdings.33  Quickly  appreciating  the  possibilities, 
Mussolini  personally  directed  Cora’s  detailed  negotiations  in  Addis  Ababa.  These 
were  not  easy,  since  important  Ethiopians,  among  them  Empress  Zawditu,  had 
reservations  about  building  a road  from  Aseb  to  Dese,  which  many  envisioned  as 
the  main  invasion  route  from  Eritrea. 

These  worries  were  reduced  when  the  Italians  quickly  agreed  to  include  a 
statement  of  "bon  voisinage"  in  the  agreement.  In  March  1928,  the  Ethiopians 
offered  a draft  treaty  of  five  articles,  one  of  which  called  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  case  of  any  dispute.  An  exultant  Cora 
cabled  that  acceptance  of  this  stipulation  would  allow  Tafari  "to  follow,  without 
fear  of  opposition,  his  amicable  policy  towards  us,  putting  reality  into  the  accords 
and  providing  for  the  development  and  deepening  of  commercial  contacts  and 
communications  with  the  adjacent  Italian  colonies."34  Mussolini  agreed,  although 
a number  of  details  remained  to  be  worked  out,  at  least  one  of  them  significant 
in  terms  of  the  subsequent  war  of  1935-36. 

On  26  March  1928,  II  Duce  directed  Cora  to  avoid  all  textual  references  to 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia.35  While  specific 
designation  was  relatively  simple  to  avoid,  Tafari  clung  to  the  language  of 
Article  Four  which  specified  recourse  to  the  League  to  resolve  conflicts 
"originating  from  questions  of  the  delimitation  of  frontiers,  of  commerce,  or  of 
an  analogous  nature  and  not  to  resolve  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  net  effect 
of  the  stipulations,  the  minister  of  colonies  argued,  would  place  Italy  under  the 
League’s  jurisdiction  in  each  and  every  case  of  frontier  delimitation  between 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia37  Mussolini  was  annoyed  that  the  Ethiopians  apparently 
were  making  the  League  "the  court  of  last  resort  [for]  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
conflict,"  and  confided  to  Cora,  "Your  excellency  is  not  unaware  of  the  delicacy 
and  importance  of  the  question  of  our  frontiers  and  in  a completely  special  way 
that  of  the  Somali-Ethiopian  boundary.  In  fact,  we  have  no  interest  in  hurrying  to 


32Cora  to  minister,  Addis  Ababa,  3 May  1927,  IFM/MAI,  Affari  Politici,  pacco  1029,  fasc.  3105; 
Autobiography,  147. 

33Guariglia,  Riccordi,  56-58. 

34Cora  to  Mussolini,  Addis  Ababa,  18  March  1928,  IFM  Affari  Politici,  pacco  1031,  fasc.  - "Trattato  di 
Amicizia  Italo-etiopico." 

35Mussolini  to  Cora,  Rome,  26  March  1928,  ibid. 

3^Cora  to  Mussolini,  30  March  1928,  ibid. 

37Federzoni  to  Mussolini,  10  April  1928,  ibid. 
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resolve  it  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ...  I have  excluded  it  from  the  present 
negotiations ."  He  suggested  that  the  minister  divert  Tafari’s  intention  by  explaining 
that  the  proposed  treaty  removed  Ethiopia  "from  any  danger  that  eventual 
controversies  concerning  the  borders  might  degenerate  into  armed  conflict."38 

To  obtain  the  language  he  preferred,  Mussolini  was  willing  to  make  a 
number  of  apparently  significant,  but  actually  meaningless,  concessions.  He 
agreed  to  give  the  Ethiopians  a 150-year  lease  to  30,000  sq.  meters  of  property  on 
the  Aseb  coast;  docking  rights  for  non-Italian  vessels;  and  participation  in  all 
companies  established  to  further  the  goals  of  the  new  agreement.39  In  return, 
Tafari  acquiesced  to  more  general  language  about  the  settlement  of  disputes  and 
convinced  a skeptical  sovereign  and  crown  council  to  approve  a "Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Arbitration,"  finally  signed  on  2 August  1928.40  Article  Two,  its 
most  important  provision,  engaged  Rome  and  Addis  Ababa  "to  submit  to  a 
procedure  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  without  having  recourse  to  force  of 
arms,  on  questions  which  may  arise  between  them  and  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  settle  by  normal  diplomatic  means."  Tafari  and  Cora  also  formalized  a 
road  Agreement  and  Lease  for  a Free  Zone  in  Aseb,  which  also  permitted, 
according  to  Article  Four,  "rights  of  passage  from  the  docks  to  the  warehouses 
and  from  there  to  the  frontier  on  the  motor  road.'41 

The  Italians  were  serious  about  the  two  treaties,  and  believed  that  they 
had  given  much  to  Ethiopia;  Guariglia  wrote  that  "With  a policy  of  sincere 
friendship  towards  Italy  and  with  a real  will  to  collaborate  with  us,  the  Ethiopian 
Government  could  have  had  at  Aseb  an  access  to  the  sea  in  more  favorable 
conditions  than  at  Jibuti  or  Zeila.'42  Eritrean  officials  were  even  more 
enthusiastic  and  immediately  surveyed  Aseb  and  environs,  deciding  that  30,000 
meters  was  "absolutely  insufficient"  for  even  a modest  free  zone.  Corrado  Zoli, 
the  governor,  was  willing  to  provide  100,000  meters  in  a good  location,  a move 
seconded  by  Cora  and  a syndicate  composed  of  FIAT  and  Credito  Italiano.43 
Although  Tafari  professed  his  "every  intention"  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the 
treaties,44  he  probably  signed  them  to  obtain  Italy’s  formal  pledge  of  peace  and 
friendship  and  agreement  to  a mechanism  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  He 
never  intended  that  Italy  should  gain  every  leverage  over  Ethiopia,  and,  in  fact, 
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his  policy  sought  to  reduce  the  country’s  dependency  on  Europe  by  widening  its 
international  relations  to  conform  to  Ethiopia’s  economic  reality. 

By  1927,  the  major  European  powers  no  longer  monopolized  Ethiopia’s 
trade;  France,  for  example,  retained  only  4 percent  of  the  import  market,  mostly 
selling  luxury  perfumes  and  liquors,  though  the  Jibuti  railway  remained  a potent 
interest.45  India  and  Japan  accounted  for  most  of  Ethiopia’s  imports,  and  the 
United  States  took  most  of  her  hides  and  coffee.  In  1927-28,  the  new  economic 
order  stimulated  Washington  to  reopen  its  legation  in  Addis  Ababa,  and  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands  to  sign  commercial  treaties  with  Ethiopia,  as  did  Japan, 
which  also  established  a legation.46  The  French  reacted  by  reviewing  their  role  in 
Ethiopia,  and  in  January  1928,  the  Quai  d’Orsay  circulated  a memo,  "About 
Franco-Italian  Relations  in  Ethiopia,"  which  established  the  rationale  leading 
directly  to  Laval’s  offer  to  Mussolini  on  7 January  1935,  of  a "free  hand"  in 
Ethiopia. 

The  document  bitterly  described  France’s  diminished  economic  role  in 
Ethiopia  and  claimed  that  the  Anglo-Italian  accords  of  1925,  concluded  without 
Paris’s  consent,  had  compromised  the  provisions  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of 
1906.  Only  timely  Ethiopian  action  at  Geneva,  supported  by  France,  had  blocked 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  from  obtaining  the  "special  rights"  enunciated  in  their 
agreement.  If  Paris  decided  to  withdraw  its  de  facto  protection  from  Ethiopia, 
Italy  might  be  willing  to  abandon  its  nationals’  special  privileges  in  Tunisia  and 
make  concessions  in  Europe.  For  the  right  price,  then,  the  Quai  d’Orsay  might 
offer  "a  free  hand"  in  the  west  of  Ethiopia,  making  it  clear  to  Italy,  however,  that 
any  accord  ought  expressly  to  stipulate  a commitment  to  maintaining  Ethiopia’s 
integrity  and  independence.  Such  a statement  would  suffice  to  discharge  France’s 
responsibility  toward  its  one-time  client 47  While  the  archives  do  not  preserve  any 
internal  responses  to  the  memo,  its  appearance  augured  badly  for  Ethiopia’s 
international  position. 

France’s  alienation  was  perhaps  inevitable  given  Ethiopia’s  economic 
developments,  but  an  astute  diplomacy  might  have  salvaged  the  relationship. 
Tafari’s  policies  seem  to  have  been  impelled,  however,  by  strictly  local  concerns 
which  often  blocked  appreciation  of  the  country’s  long-term  interests  in  a world 
of  imperialism  and  racism.  The  myopia  was  also  present  in  negotiations  with 
London  about  the  Tana  dam. 

Logic  demanded  that  Britain  obtain  enough  interests  in  independent 
Ethiopia  to  want  to  protect  them  and  Addis  Ababa’s  sovereignty.  Yet,  Tafari 
refused  Britain  special  rights  in  the  Tana  area,  blaming  the  restriction  on  the 
xenophobic  "people  around  the  lake."  He  also  reasoned  that  Addis  Ababa  could 
raise  the  capital  for  the  project  by  borrowing  against  the  revenues  projected 
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from  the  sale  of  surplus  water  to  Sudan  and  Egypt,48  and  that,  "in  view  of  local 
prejudice,"  any  concession  should  go  to  a private  company,  in  which  Ethiopians 
might  wish  to  invest.49  After  long  consideration  of  possible  strategies,  Tafari 
concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  do  business  with  an  American  firm,  not  only 
to  ensure  the  highest  technical  standards  for  the  project  but  also  to  involve 
Washington  in  the  country’s  future.50  While  London  would  have  preferred  British 
control  over  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  projected  dam  — and  such 
involvement  might  have  worked  to  Ethiopia’s  benefit,  Tafari’s  approach  was 
considered  reasonable  and  was  therefore  accepted  in  principle.51 

The  ras  sought  to  retain  control  over  all  things  Ethiopian,52  but  shortages 
of  technicians,  bureaucrats,  and  money  inevitably  delayed,  disrupted,  and 
dissipated  programs  and  plans.  Still,  between  1927  and  1932,  the  country  was  able 
to  fund  the  modernization  of  Addis  Ababa,  an  imperial  coronation,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  communications  connecting  the  political  center  with 
the  provincial  peripheries,  the  preliminary  rearmament  and  retraining  of  the 
army  and  the  police,  the  employment  of  foreign  experts,  the  establishment  of 
social  services,  the  inauguration  of  Ethiopian  legations  abroad,  the  issuance  of  a 
national  currency,  and  a form  of  constitutional  government,  just  to  name  the 
more  obvious  ventures.  Rome  was  not  involved  in  this  welter  of  activity,  which 
the  Italians  attributed  to  official  Ethiopian  policy.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  discrimination,  Addis  Ababa  rarely  hired  Italian  advisers;  it  reduced  the 
importance  of  trade  with  Eritrea  and  metropole;  and  it  ignored  Rome’s  offers  of 
technical  assistance  and  loans.53  Italian  efforts  were  in  fact  frustrated,  if  not 
through  governmental  machinations  and  the  deeply  ingrained  suspicions  of  the 
Ethiopian  people,  then  as  a consequence  of  the  general  shift  away  from 
dependency  on  Europe’s  great  powers  to  a reliance  on  the  world  market  to 
supply  the  country’s  needs.  While  laisser  faire  was  a reasonable  approach  to 
diversifying  Ethiopia’s  suppliers,  it  fanned  Rome’s  fears  about  its  future  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

The  Italians  concluded  that  Haile  Sellassie’s  impressive  programs  of 
national  rejuvenation  "demonstrate  [that  there]  exists  a will  to  lead  Ethiopia 
through  a phase  of  rapid  evolution,  to  form  a country  different  from  the 
traditional  Abyssinia  to  which  we  have  up  to  now  been  accustomed  to  refer."54 


48Bentinck  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  26  September  1927,  OF  371/12341. 
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Bentinck  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  15  January  1927,  OF  371/12339. 

50Bentinck  to  Chamberlain,  Addis  Ababa,  25  July  1927,  OF  371/12341. 

51Record  of  Colonial  Office  and  Foreign  Office  Discussions  about  Lake  Tana,  London,  10  October  1927, 
OF  371/12341.  For  a complete  study  of  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  negotiations  about  the  dam,  see  James  McCann, 
"Ethiopia,  Britain,  and  Negotiations  for  the  Lake  Tana  Dam  Project,"  International  Journal  of  African 
Historical  Studies , 14  (1981),  667-699. 

52Ethiopia,  for  example,  was  determined  to  keep  control  over  its  communications.  The  government 
decided  that  telephone  and  telegraphic  installations  would  be  an  official  monopoly  and  advised  all  legations 
that  transmitters  would  be  forbidden  once  the  Ethiopian  stations  were  operating,  although  diplomats  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  receivers.  See  Dunbar  to  OF,  Addis  Ababa,  15  February  1929,  OF  371/13833. 

53See  IFM/MAI,  54/22,  which  reveals  the  failure  of  Italy’s  policy  of  economic  penetration. 

54Lessons  to  minister,  Rome,  27  July  1931,  IFM/MAI,  54/31-124. 
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From  Eritrea,  Riccardo  Astuto,  the  newly  appointed  governor  and  an  ardent 
fascist,  signaled  his  preference  for  a feudal  Ethiopia  by  advising  the  subversion 
of  Addis  Ababa’s  effort  at  centralization  and  modernization,  especially  at  the 
limits  of  Haile  Sellassie’s  authority.  He  recommended  bribing  provincial  leaders 
with  money  and  the  masses  with  schools,  hospitals,  and  clinics.  The  governor 
considered  his  "peripheral  policy  ...  a limited  action,  modest,  anonymous  . . . 
[where]  Italians  would  work  in  silence  and  in  obscurity  . . . for  the  future."55 

During  1932,  however,  without  abandoning  Astuto’s  strategy,  the  Italians 
also  undertook  a more  active  policy.  Mussolini  was  warned  that  progress  had 
made  the  Solomonic  state  into  "a  threat,  today  only  potential,  tomorrow  perhaps 
real,  to  our  East  African  colonies,  territories  which  are  considered  by  the 
Ethiopians  as  terrae  irredentae ",  and  had  eliminated  the  possibility  of  transforming 
the  country  into  an  economic  dependency  and  then  into  a protectorate.56  At 
every  turn,  Italian  efforts  were  being  thwarted,  probably  not  so  much  as  a matter 
of  policy  but  because  suspicion  of  Rome  was  an  Ethiopian  birthright.  The 
prevailing  attitude  was  "anybody  but  the  Italians,"  rendering  the  1928  treaty  a 
failure.57  In  August  1932,  Marchese  Gaetano  Paterno,  minister  in  Addis  Ababa 
since  1930,  advised  that  only  strong  measures  would  reverse  the  weak  Italian 
position  in  Ethiopia: 

Strong  action  necessarily  presupposes  the  preparation  of  an 
Italo-Ethiopian  diplomatic  situation  such  as  to  permit  us  at  the 
right  time  to  create  or  provoke  the  casus  which  might  allow  us 
also  to  confront  the  Abyssinian  question  internationally  .... 

A program  which  presupposes  a strong  policy,  while  today 
essentially  a political  program,  inevitably  becomes  in  its 
execution  an  essentially  military  program.58 

The  arch-imperialist  Raffaele  Guariglia,  undersecretary  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  agreed,  since  he  fancied  that  all  great  nations  needed  colonies,  "and  one 
can  not  expect  them  to  fall  from  the  sky  as  manna.  If  it  is  true  that  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  world  without  bloodying  your  hands,  it  is 
indisputably  true  in  the  history  of  colonization."59  Developing  his  ideas,  the 
undersecretary  stressed  that  Ethiopia  was  being  "civilized,  armed,  and  united 


55 Astuto  to  De  Bono,  Asmara,  18  February  1931,  IFM/MAI,  54/36-147,  See  my  "Disease,  Hospitals,  and 
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through  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  present  emperor,"60  and  therefore 
represented  "an  increasingly  grave  obstacle  and  a threat  to  our  colonies."  He 
advised  that  Somalia  and  Eritrea  be  strengthened  militarily,  especially  in  air 
power,  in  order  to  guard  against  a future  in  which  Ethiopia  might  be  "an 
aggressive  danger  to  our  two  colonies."  Meanwhile,  he  recommended  that  his 
government  negotiate  a "free  hand"  in  Ethiopia  in  return  for  abandonment  of 
Italian  rights  in  Tunisia.61  Such  an  arrangement  had  been  sounded  in  Paris  in 
1928, 62  but  only  became  a possibility  three  years  later. 

On  28  March  1931,  the  Ethiopian  authorities  had  sensibly  raised  import 
duties  to  acquire  the  additional  funds  needed  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
Bank  of  Abyssinia  and  to  introduce  a national  currency  backed  by  gold.63  A 
hefty  30  percent  sales  tax  was  levied  on  luxury  goods,  most  of  which  were 
shipped  from  France.  Paris’s  plenipotentiary,  M.  Reffye  reasoned  that  the 
consequent  drop  in  French  imports  would  cause  the  Quai  d’Orsay  to  reconsider 
its  Ethiopian  policy.  He  even  foresaw  that  Paris  and  Rome  would  come  together 
to  fight  the  new  levies  on  the  basis  of  Article  Three  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian 
(Klobukowski)  Treaty  of  1908,  which  stipulated  a flat  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  most  imports.64  In  response  to  Italo-French  protests,  the  Ethiopian 
government  explained  that  it  had  merely  imposed  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for 
nation-building,  "a  difficult  task,  not  only  from  the  social  and  political  point  of 
view  but  especially  difficult  on  the  financial  side."65  The  decision  to  tax  non- 
essential  imports  was,  as  Washington  and  London  agreed,  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
in  face  of  which  Italy  and  France  backed  down.  The  victory  was,  however,  won 
at  a high  cost,  since  it  jeopardized  relations  with  France.  Reffye  hoped  that  Haile 
Sellassie  could  be  taught,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  Ethiopia  was  not  "the  center 
of  the  world,  that  it  only  plays  a peripheral  role  in  the  relations  between  great 
powers  and  that  it  is  above  all  France  which  up  to  now  has  been  the  principal 
safeguarder  of  its  independence."66 

Significantly,  the  memo  of  1928,  which  first  raised  the  possibility  of 
bargaining  with  Italy  over  Ethiopia,  surfaced  again,  this  time  masquerading  as  a 


60Guariglia’s  appreciation  that  Haile  Sellassie  was  nation-building  differed  sharply  from  the  hostile  and 
competing  media  view,  later  wartime  propaganda,  that  the  emperor  only  exercised  power  in  Addis  Ababa, 
outside  of  which  lived  a population  hostile  to  "the  Abyssinians  . . . ethnically  different,  speaking  diverse 
languages,  where  the  laws  emanating  from  the  government  are  ignored  and  where  they  are  tyrannized  by 
local  chiefs.”  The  so-called  "Abyssinians"  were  inherently  corrupt,  decadent,  reactionary,  and  rapacious, 
unwilling  to  abandon  slavery  and  feudalism.  See,  for  example,  Paterno  to  minister,  Addis  Ababa,  20  June 
1931,  IFM,  Serie  Affari  Politici,  busta  2. 
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"Note  pour  le  ministre."67  On  20  April  1931,  the  Quai  sent  a copy  to  its 
ambassador  in  Rome,  seeking  his  advice  on  the  Ethiopian  question.  Count 
Beaumarchais,  who  knew  of  Ethiopia  largely  through  the  highly  prejudiced 
Italian  media,  reported  his  skepticism  that  Haile  Sellassie  would  be  able,  by 
himself  and  using  only  national  resources,  to  develop  the  country  to  the  point  of 
"civilization."  He  therefore  considered  it  logical  to  involve  the  Italians,  who  had 
deep  feelings  about  the  Horn  of  Africa,  in  the  work  of  building  a modern 
Ethiopia.  Besides,  the  task  was  so  monumental  that  it  would  dissipate  Italy’s 
nationalistic  energies  harmlessly  and  distract  Mussolini  from  the  intrigues  and 
uncertainties  of  European  great-power  politics.  In  face  of  these  vital 
consequences,  Ethiopia’s  continued  independence  was  unimportant,  and 
Beaumarchais  therefore  advised  Paris  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  "hold  out  the 
bright  prospect  of  an  exceptionable  situation  in  the  whole  Empire  [and]  we 
should  disinterest  ourselves  in  Ethiopia’s  future."  While  abandonment  of  Ethiopia 
would  inevitably  upset  public  opinion,  the  ambassador  believed  that  Rome’s 
friendship  was  "worth  a sacrifice  and  . . . Ethiopia  . . . would  be  the  least  costly 
[sacrifice]  as  much  for  our  self-respect  as  for  our  European  interests."  He 
cautioned  patience,  to  wait  for  the  Italians  to  "ask  us  to  let  them  have  a free  hand 
in  Abyssinia,"  in  order  to  make  the  best  deal.68 

In  July  1931,  subtle  hints  were  delivered  during  conversations  in  Paris 
between  Foreign  Ministers  Dino  Grandi  and  Pierre  Laval,  persuading  Guariglia 
that  the  Quai  d’Orsay  was  leaning  toward  the  idea  of  permitting  Rome  "a  free 
hand"  over  most  of  Ethiopia.69  In  early  1932,  after  further  meetings  between 
French  and  Italian  officials  on  a variety  of  issues  — none  of  them  concerning 
Ethiopia  — Guariglia  concluded  that  Paris  would  not  interfere  with  "our  future 
expeditions  in  Ethiopia,"  and  would  renounce  some  of  the  "special  rights  based  on 
the  accord  of  1906."  The  quid  pro  quo  for  Italy  was  abandonment  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over  its  nationals  in  Tunisia,  an  easily  made 
concession,  since,  according  to  Guariglia,  Rome’s  prerogative  there  would  be 
regained  after  "our  victorious  conflict  with  France"70  Six  months  later,  after 
another  series  of  subtle  signals,  Guariglia  advised  Mussolini  that  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
was  already  framing  policy  permitting  Italy  "a  free  hand"  over  most  of 
Ethiopia.71 

In  Addis  Ababa,  M.  Reffye  fought  against  the  policy  change  and  for  a 
continuation  of  French  paramountcy.72  He  tended  therefore  to  respond 
enthusiastically  to  every  Ethiopian  attempt  to  restore  the  old  and  intimate 


67Note  pour  le  Ministre,  Paris,  10  March  1931,  FFM,  Afrique-Eth.,  1930-40,  Projet  d’Alliance  entre  la 
France  et  l’Ethiopie,  Vol.  62. 

Beaumarchais  to  Briand,  Rome,  25  April  1931,  ibid. 

69Renzo  de  Felice,  Mussolini,  il  Duce,  fli  anni  del  Consenso  (Turin,  1974),  397-398;  Grandi  to 
Mussolini,  25  July  1931,  Rome,  Archivo  Centrale  del  Stato,  Grandi  Papers,  F3/SF2.  The  British  also  noted  the 
same  tendency;  see  Tyrell  to  Henderson,  Paris,  1 August  1931,  OF  371/15255.  I want  to  thank  Peter  C.  Kent  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  for  having  made  the  last  two  documents  available  to  me. 

70Guariglia  memo  of  18  February  1932  for  Grandi,  IFM,  Serie  Affari  Politici,  busta  13. 

71Relazione  Guariglia  sull’Etiopia,  27  August  1932,  IFM,  Serie  Affari  Politici,  busta  13. 

72Reffye  to  minister,  Addis  Ababa,  9 November  1932,  FFM,  Afrique-Eth.,  1930-40,  Correspondence 
politique,  Vol.  59. 
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relationship  and  consequently  misled  the  emperor  by  welcoming  an  Ethiopian 
effort  in  early  1932  to  open  negotiations  leading  to  a formal  Franco-Ethiopian 
treaty  of  alliance.  Paris  spurned  the  offer,  instructing  its  minister  to  explain  that 
France  had  abandoned  alliances  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  pacts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.73  Reffye  was  admonished 
confidentially  that  French  policy  in  Ethiopia  would  not  be  permitted  to  disrupt 
"the  equilibrium  of  our  general  policies  and  disturb  England  and  Italy."74  When 
Reffye  subsequently  requested  a loan  for  Ethiopia  to  purchase  weapons  and  to 
finance  roads,  he  was  turned  down  flatly.  Finally,  when  the  emperor  desperately 
sought,  in  mid-1932,  a secret  treaty  guaranteeing  Ethiopia’s  independence,  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  refused  unreservedly.75  Thus,  the  French  sources  confirm  Italian 
perceptions  that  Paris  really  abandoned  Ethiopia  to  Rome  in  mid-1932,  just  when 
Haile  Sellassie  was  moving  men  and  resources  into  the  Ogaden  to  counter 
infiltration  from  Somalia. 

The  advance  had  been  considerable:  in  August-September  1931, 
Englishmen  motoring  from  British  Somaliland  to  Kenya  discovered  that  a 
portion  of  the  new,  Italian-built  road,  from  Damot  to  Geladi  especially,  seemed, 
according  to  War  Office  maps,  to  be  in  Ethiopian  territory.  Repeated  questions 
brought  the  invariable  reply  "that  the  map  we  had  was  quite  out  of  date."  When 
the  travellers  rejoined  that  the  official  Italian  version  showed  the  same  boundary 
line,  "they  said  the  Italian  map  was  out  of  date."  In  an  act  of  cordiality,  Capt. 
Roberto  Cimmaruta,  the  inspector  of  the  frontier  - conveniently  stationed  at 
Gorahei  within  the  Ethiopian  border  - took  the  War  Office  map  and  "most 
ingenuously"  marked  the  nearly  finished  road  and  the  new  frontier,  "according  to 
Italian  ideas."  When  the  leader  of  the  British  group  asked  when  the  new  line  had 
been  demarcated  "and  commented  on  how  slack  the  map  makers  were  in  not 
having  it  properly  marked,"  Cimmaruta  admitted  that  a commission  would 
quickly  settle  the  matter,  if  only  the  Ethiopians  would  appoint  their  delegation. 
"It  was  all  rather  amusing  - the  commission  is  to  sit  apparently  at  any  time  but 
the  boundary  frontier,  roads  and  forts  have  all  been  settled  and  established 
beforehand  by  the  Italians." 

Commenting  on  the  information,  Sir  Sidney  Barton,  British  minister  since 
late  1929,  warned  London  that  the  Italian  post  at  Danot  was  sited  in  the 
intersection  of  the  47th  E.  Meridian  and  the  8th  North  Parallel,  the  point  at 
which  an  impending  joint  demarcation  of  the  British  Somaliland-Ethiopian 
frontier  would  begin:  "it  will  be  observed  that  the  Italians  have  lost  no  time  in 
consolidating  their  position  in  this  area  since  this  junction  point  was  recognized 
by  us  as  such  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Italian  frontier  demarcation  in 
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1930."76  Thus,  all  the  pieces  were  in  place  for  the  Welwel  crisis  of  November  1934, 
even  Addis  Ababa’s  determination  not  to  permit  the  Italians  to  retain  illegally 
occupied  parts  of  Ethiopia. 

In  August  1931,  Ethiopian  authorities  advised  Berbera  and  Mogadishu  to 
withdraw  their  subjects  from  the  Ogaden,77  since  a government  expedition  would 
be  operating  there  "with  the  firm  intention  of  bringing  order  to  the  country." 
According  to  Behannena  Selam,  the  commander,  Dej.  Gebre  Mariam,  intended  to 
establish  administration  and  garrisons  down  to  the  district  level;  to  construct 
government  offices  and  markets  where  people  normally  congregated,  in  other 
words,  at  water  holes  and  wells;  and  to  build  roads,  especially  between  Jijiga, 
Daghabur,  and  Gorahei.78  The  imperial  army’s  excellent  equipment,  weapons,  and 
well  maintained  trucks  so  impressed  the  Italians  that  they  reinforced  their  posts 
and  put  their  army  on  alert.79  The  colonial  authorities  were  clearly  determined  to 
retain  their  controversial  posts,  just  as  Gebre  Mariam’s  expedition  signaled  Addis 
Ababa’s  resolve  "to  transform  its  rather  theoretical  domination  over  the  Ogaden 
into  a solid  occupation."80 

By  the  beginning  of  1932,  the  Ethiopian  consolidation  was  having  a 
positive  effect,  at  least  in  the  Magalo  region,  where  Dej.  Gebre  Mariam  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  "the  most  absolute  tranquility."  The  bandits  of  earlier, 
less  secure,  times  had  disappeared,  and  the  formerly  terrorized  population  had 
turned  away  from  the  burden  of  constant  defense  to  the  tribulations  of  peaceful 
pursuits.81  Behannena  Selam  confirmed  that  the  Ogaden  expedition  aimed  to 
establish  a government  that  would  "guarantee  security  and  . . . administer 
justice."82  Throughout  1932,  Dej.  Gebre  Mariam’s  officers  called  in  regional  and 
local  leaders,  sought  their  advice,  and  recruited  them  into  the  evolving 
administration  as  headmen.83 

The  new  Ogaden  government  quickly  prepared  a network  of  motorable 
tracks  and  established  administrative  centers,  such  as  Gebre  Darre,  as  much 
commercial  hubs  as  district  military  headquarters.  The  new  towns  were  linked  by 
telegraph  to  small  outposts,  largely  manned  by  Ogadeni,  who  policed  and 
regulated  the  sub-districts  and  localities.84  The  activity  unsettled  Mogadishu,  and 
Governor  Maurizio  Rava  cast  about  for  a way  to  counter  the  show  of  force  and 
the  increasingly  effective  administrative  reorganization.  Although  some  of  his 
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own  officers  reported  otherwise,  the  governor  informed  Rome  that  the  Ethiopian 
expedition  had  created  anarchy  along  the  frontiers,  and  he  asked  authorization  to 
unleash  his  Somali  militia,  the  Dubat,  "to  restore  order  and  tranquility  and  to 
reaffirm  our  prestige."85  Rava  really  wanted  war,  because  Gebre  Mariam’s  men 
had  carefully  avoided  the  most  forward  Italian  positions.  Gen.  Emilio  de  Bono, 
the  colonial  minister,  was  not  then  looking  for  a casus  belli , and  he  advised 
prudence  in  face  of  the  "reawakened  and  active  Ethiopian  Government," 
especially  since  he  did  not  want  to  provoke  Addis  Ababa  into  mounting  other 
expeditions  and  into  accelerating  its  rearmament  and  military  training 
programs.86 

In  late  1932,  however,  De  Bono  accompanied  King  Umberto  II  to  Eritrea 
and  Somalia  and  used  the  opportunity  to  survey  colonial  defenses.  The  general 
found  the  dependencies  relatively  weak  in  comparison  to  Ethiopia’s  growing 
strength,  at  least  as  he  imagined  it.87  He  could  easily  conceive  a future  crisis  in 
which  Ethiopian  armies  would  push  the  Italians  into  the  sea.  Upon  return  to 
Rome,  he  reported  to  Mussolini  that  Eritrea,  immediately  adjacent  to  populous 
Tigre,  was  especially  vulnerable  and  that  its  future  "depended  on  what  fascism 
wanted  to  do  in  East  Africa  and  what  were  its  ultimate  aims."  Speaking  to  the 
Fascist  Senate,  De  Bono  subtly  posed  the  same  questions  but  emphasized  that 
Eritrea  and  Somalia  were  "suffocating"  in  isolation  from  the  rich  Ethiopian 
hinterland.  He  raised  the  possibility  of  armed  intervention,  no  matter  how  costly 
in  time  and  money,  to  open  up  the  Solomonic  Empire  to  Italian  aggrandizement. 
His  colleagues  nodded  agreement,  and  later  Mussolini  authorized  the  general  to 
begin  planning  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia.88 

In  1932,  "nothing  concrete  had  been  decided:  about  any  aggression,  since 
that  choice  was  a political  matter."89  Still,  the  record  is  clear  that  the  ultimate 
casus  belli  was  the  success  of  Haile  Sellassie’s  programs  of  modernization  and 
Rome’s  feeling  that  events  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  were  moving  beyond  its 
control.90  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  archival  materials,  memoirs,  and  the 
logic  of  subsequent  developments.  By  early  1934,  however,  purely  local 
considerations  became  submerged  in  a welter  of  Italian  national  needs  and 
international  compulsions.91  Furthermore,  through  1934,  anxieties  about  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  general  European  situation  made  the  decision  for  an  Ethiopian 
was  even  more  likely.92  It  should  be  stressed,  therefore,  that  the  Italian  war  in  the 
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Horn  of  Africa  was  conceived,  if  not  timed,  to  counter  an  imagined  local  threat 
by  Ethiopia  against  Somalia  and  especially  Eritrea;  and  to  stop  the  Solomonic 
state,  under  Haile  Sellassie,  its  agent  of  development,  from  attaining  the  status  of 
a modern  state  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.93 

1934  was  Rome’s  fateful  year  of  decision  about  Ethiopia,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  detailed  evidence  about  precisely  when  the  choice  for  war  was  made 
because  continuing  official  Italian  sensitivity  about  the  whole  range  of  Fascist 
activities  in  Ethiopia  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  important  papers  from  the 
archives.  They  were  retained  for  the  use  of  semi-official  committees  established 
to  choose  and  publish  relevant  documents  for  the  public  record;  by  individual 
scholars  who  work,  as  do  the  committees,  at  a snail’s  pace;  or,  so  it  is  rumored,  in 
the  safes  of  various  permanent  officials.  There  are  some  glimmers  of  light, 
however,  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  work  of  other  researchers  and  from 
memoirs.  For  example,  Gen.  de  Bono  revealed  that  in  the  autumn  of  1933, 
Mussolini  promised  him  command  of  an  operation  against  Ethiopia: " only  he  and  I 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen , and  no  indiscretion  occurred  by  which  the  news 
could  reach  the  public."94 

On  8 February  1934,  Mussolini  met  with  De  Bono,  Gen.  Pietro  Badoglio  of 
the  War  Ministry,  and  Fulvio  Suvich,  undersecretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  discuss  possible  war  preparations,  and  although  various  plans  were 
discussed,  no  irreversible  decisions  were  made.95  Yet,  the  various  contingency 
plans  led  to  a perceptible  build-up  in  Eritrea,  which  the  Ethiopian  consul  in 
Asmara,  Lij.  Tedla  Haile,  reported  to  Addis  Ababa  in  April  1934.  His  letters  and 
telegrams  were  full  of  Italian  war  preparations  and  suggested  counter-measures 
for  Tigray.96  The  Fascist  press  also  highlighted  the  extent  of  Eritrea’s  military 
expansion  and  belligerently  asserted  that  Ethiopia  was  Rome’s  place  in  the  sun. 
Both  Tedla  and  the  Italian  media  exaggerated  the  danger,  since  in  May  1934,  the 
entire  Eritrean  military  establishment  consisted  of  125  officers,  136  non-coms,  90 
Italian  soldiers,  4300  ascaris,  a few  irregulars,  800  pack  animals,  70  motorized 
vehicles,  and  an  outsized  100-plane  air  force,  perhaps  a harbinger  of  the  future 
but  more  likely  the  result  of  bad  planning.97  In  fact,  the  danger  along  the  Somali 
frontier  was  more  critical. 

The  Italians  claimed  a frontier  in  "direct  contradiction  to  the  Ethiopian 
program  of  consolidating  the  imperial  domain  in  the  Ogaden,  which  constitutes  a 
dangerous  and  permanent  source  of  incidents."98  Count  Vinci  believed  that  if 
Rome  really  wanted  good  relations  with  Ethiopia,  the  line  had  to  be  demarcated 
properly,  or,  at  the  very  least,  Mogadishu  ought  to  be  ordered  not  to  take  obvious 
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and  provocative  actions."  Suvich  - who  was,  of  course,  privy  to  Mussolini’s  plans 
- agreed  with  Vinci’s  observations,  although  he  referred  to  "Ethiopia’s  . . . 
irredentist  program."100  His  use  of  the  word  "irredentism"  is  interesting,  since  the 
Addis  Ababa  government  made  no  claims  on  Italian  territory,  but  was  merely 
seeking  to  control  its  empire.  Suvich,  along  with  other  ranking  Italian  officials, 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  land  they  had  grabbed  truly  belonged  to  Somalia. 
Thus,  any  Ethiopian  effort  at  reclamation  was  ipso  facto  irredentism. 

There  was  therefore  bound  to  be  a collision  in  the  Ogaden,  where  the 
Ethiopian  government  continued  to  expand  its  administration.  Jijiga,  the  region’s 
administrative  center,  was  also  an  important  military  and  communications  hub 
serving  the  2200  soldiers  stationed  at  seven  widely  separated  garrisons.  Their 
presence  gave  form  and  substance  to  Ethiopian  sovereignty  in  the  Ogaden,101  and 
helped  Dej.  Gebre  Mariam  to  establish  a Somali  authority  willing  to  mediate 
between  the  imperial  government  and  the  traditional  clan  leaders,  to  impose  a 
new  tax  structure,  and  to  help  stop  Italian  infiltration  into  the  region.102  By  1933, 
the  new  Somali  administration  and  the  garrisons  appeared  "to  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  Italians,  as  road  making  by  them  over  the  border  has  ceased,  and 
European  resident  officers  have  withdrawn  from  . . . Walwal."103  Haile  Sellassie 
wanted  to  push  the  Italians  back  across  the  frontier,  or,  as  he  put  it,  to  provide  "a 
stable  remedy  to  the  actual  state  of  things"  by  proceeding  to  a delimitation.104 
Dej.  Gebre  Mariam  was  more  outspoken,  vowing  to  retake  illegally  occupied 
territory  "one  way  or  the  other."105 

In  early  1934,  Addis  Ababa  sent  more  men  and  modern  war  materiel  to 
the  Ogaden,  some  of  which  was  given  to  a band  of  Somali  led  by  Omar  Samantar, 
a freedom  fighter,  whom  the  Italians  considered  a "traitor  and  vulgar  assassin."106 
As  he  and  his  men,  accompanied  by  regular  troops,  moved  slowly  toward  Italian 
positions,  the  governor  of  Somalia  reminded  Rome  that  the  weakness  of  his 
illegal  redoubts  in  the  Ogaden  would  necessitate  an  air  defense  against  the  more 
numerous  and  better  equipped  Ethiopians.107  When  Vinci  orally  protested  Omar 
Samantar’s  activities  and  advised  that  Mogadishu  would  protect  itself  accordingly, 
Blattengeta  Herui  blandly  asked  the  count  to  define  the  area  under  reference  to 
establish  its  nationality.  When  the  Italian  "eluded  the  question,  avoiding  naming 
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Warder  and  Walwal,"  Herui  observed  that  the  Ethiopians  had  never  considered 
conducting  operations  in  Somalia.108 

By  July  1934,  Somalia’s  forces  had  been  strengthened,  particularly  in 
armored  cars  and  airplanes,  to  protect  "Warder  and  Walwal  against  any  sudden 
attack,"109  and  "to  safeguard  our  prestige  and  our  indisputable  rights."110  Haile 
Sellassie  appreciated  that  Rome  was  prepared  to  repel  any  Ethiopian  reentry  into 
its  own  national  territory  and  was  concerned  about  the  Italian  build-up  in  the 
Horn.  He  therefore  sought  to  defuse  the  tensions  by  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
using  force  to  remove  the  alien  posts.* * 111  In  order  to  build  a diplomatic  case,  he 
decided  to  use  the  imminent  Anglo-Ethiopian  border  demarcation  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  Italian  infiltration  into  sovereign  Solomonic  territory. 

Writing  from  Addis  Ababa,  Sir  Sidney  Barton  pointed  out  that  an  Italo- 
Ethiopian  Agreement  of  1897  placed  the  border  at  180  statute  miles  from  the 
coast,  but  that  Article  Four  of  the  Treaty  of  16  May  1908,  stipulated  that  "all  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  tribes  toward  the  coast  shall  remain  dependent  on 
Italy."  Only  by  stretching  this  principle  could  Warder  and  Welwel  be  considered 
Italian  territory.  Since  Britain  might  want  to  exchange  Zeila  in  return  for 
Ogaden  territory,  Sir  Sidney  advised  that  the  two  wells  be  visited  by  the 
boundary  commission  to  obtain  "accurate  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Italian  penetration  at  these  points."112 

In  London,  lower-level  Foreign  Office  officials  were  tilting  toward 
Ethiopia:  "it  would  seem  logical  that  we  should  support  the  Emperor  as  the 
Italians  have  no  conceivable  right  to  be  in  Walwal  or  Wardair."113  They  relished 
the  possibility  of  tweaking  the  Italian  nose,  and  they  anticipated  the  report  of 
the  Anglo-Ethiopian  commission  as  "an  eye-opener  to  the  Emperor,"  which  might 
bring  matters  in  the  Ogaden  "to  a boil."114 

Ranking  officers  were  not  so  pleased  with  the  possibility  of  a dispute  in 
which  Britain  might  be  caught  in  the  middle.  They  believed  that  Barton  ought  to 
proceed  very  cautiously  to  avoid  giving  Haile  Sellassie  "the  idea  that  we  are  so 
anxious  for  the  all-around  settlement  that  we  will  support  him  in  all 
circumstances  against  the  Italians  and  the  French."  London’s  interests  in  the 
Ogaden  were  limited  to  securing  water  and  grazing  rights  for  British-protected 
Somalia,  and  their  acquisition  "would  not  justify  a major  dispute  with  Italy."115 
These  views  were  logical  and  strong,  and  Barton  was  instructed  to  make  clear 
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that  Ethiopia  could  not  rely  on  Britain  in  all  circumstances.116  From  Rome,  Sir 
Eric  Drummond  sought  greater  clarity,  since  he  thought  that  the  Welwel  and 
Warder  questions  were  hardly  significant  enough  to  disrupt  friendly  relations 
between  London  and  Rome,  especially  "at  this  particular  moment,  when  Italy’s 
political  orientation  is  of  the  highest  importance."117  The  foreign  secretary,  Sir 
John  Simon,  agreed:  "I  think  you  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  I am  fully  in 
agreement  with  your  view  that  no  Ethiopian  or  colonial  question  should  be 
allowed  to  react  adversely  upon  the  general  relations  between  . . . the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Italy."118 

A month  later,  the  British  and  Ethiopian  sections  of  the  joint  border 
commission  joined  up  twenty-one  miles  west  northwest  of  Welwel  at  Ado,  where 
there  was  a garrison  of  400  Somali  Ishaak  levies.  The  Ethiopian  team  was  led  by 
Fit.  Tessema  Banta;  advised  by  the  Eritrean-born  Lorenzo  Taezaz,  a prominent 
"young  Ethiopian"  who  was  also  to  act  as  interpreter  in  case  of  need;  and 
protected  by  Fit.  Shifferaw,  the  governor  of  Jijiga,  and  400  soldiers.  The  escort 
and  most  of  the  levies  set  off  immediately  for  Welwel,  reached  there  on  22 
November,  and  encamped  thirty  to  fifty  yards  away  from  the  Italian  perimeter. 
On  23  November,  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  commissioners  arrived  and  established 
themselves  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  wells,  well  back  from  the  military 
bivouac.  The  next  morning,  at  11:00  a.m.,  Capt.  Roberto  Cimmaruta  arrived  to 
complain  to  Col.  E.  H.  M.  Clifford,  the  senior  European  officer,  that  the 
commission’s  arrival  was  a complete  surprise  and  to  advise  that  it  could  not 
proceed  until  he  had  orders  from  Mogadishu.  When  Fit.  Shifferaw  remarked  that 
his  men  had  insufficient  water,  Cimmaruta  rudely  refused  to  permit  access  to 
larger  wells.  Clifford  and  his  officers  tried  to  mediate,  but  quickly  realized  that 
the  Italian  was  a racist  who  refused  "to  . . . deal  with  black  men." 

At  4:00  P.M.,  two  Italian  planes  appeared  and  buzzed  the  Ethiopian  and 
British  camps:  "one  of  the  observers  was  aiming  a light  automatic  weapon  at  the 
members  of  the  commission  and  at  personnel  in  two  camps,  in  each  of  which  a 
national  flag  was  flying."  Clifford  was  outraged  and  expressed  "to  . . . Cimmaruta 
. . . disgust  at  such  a provocative  action,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  ill-mannered." 
When  Fit.  Shifferaw  also  complained,  the  captain  considered  that  his  honor  as  an 
Italian  officer  had  been  blackened  "and  retired  in  a towering  rage."  The 
Englishman  thereupon  decided  to  withdraw  to  Ado,  and  by  the  time  the  British 
team  left  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  their  Ethiopian  counterparts,  the 
opposing  forces  had  dug  themselves  into  position,  "the  rifle  pits  in  some  cases 
being  about  waist-deep."  Since  the  entire  Ethiopian  escort  had  remained  behind, 
Clifford  concluded  that  "use  has  been  made  of  the  Commission  in  order  to 
establish  a footing  at  Walwal."119 

On  27  November  1934,  Governor  Rava  telegraphed  a detailed 
chronological  account  of  the  Welwel  events  that  differed  little  from  Clifford’s 
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statement.120  By  3 December,  however,  he  reported  what  had  become  a crisis:  the 
Ethiopians  were  two  meters  from  Italian  lines,  screaming  insults  at  the  Dubat, 
warning  that  the  defeat  at  Welwel  would  be  as  devastating  as  Adwa  in  1896,  only 
this  time,  the  Europeans  would  be  pushed  into  the  sea.  The  Ishaak  levies 
continuously  called  on  their  Dubat  counterparts  to  desert,  claiming  that  soon 
Somalia  would  be  incorporated  into  Haile  Sellassie’s  empire.  When  three  men 
came  over,  the  Ethiopian  camp  celebrated  with  an  ostentatious  war  fantasia. 
Rava  advised  Rome  that  he  instructed  his  men  not  to  respond  to  incitement  but 
only  to  aggression.  At  Welwel,  however,  the  Italian  officers  must  have  feared  for 
the  morale  of  their  troops,  surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  jeering,  arrogant 
Ethiopian  soldiers.  The  hot-headed  Cimmaruta  could  not  stand  the  insulting 
references  to  Adwa,  and  he  engineered  an  incident. 

At  noon  on  5 December,  he  sent  a letter  to  Fit.  Shifferaw  protesting  a 
violation  of  the  Italian  lines  allegedly  being  planned.  At  3:00  P.M.,  according  to 
British  reports,  a whistle  was  heard  on  the  Italian  line,  the  Dubat  commenced 
firing,  and  the  Ethiopians  responded.  Ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  the 
Dubat  withdrew  slightly  toward  the  Italian  zariba,  and  a flight  of  three  planes 
bombed  and  strafed  the  Ethiopian  lines.  Immediately  after  the  aircraft  flew  off 
to  refuel  and  rearm,  two  armored  cars,  each  mounting  three  machine  guns, 
arrived  and  attacked  the  Ethiopian  headquarters  and  line  from  the  rear. 
Thereafter,  the  planes  made  several  sorties,  and  the  armored  vehicles  continued 
their  devastating  runs.  By  dusk,  Ethiopian  morale  had  cracked,  and  Shifferaw 
ordered  a retreat  under  cover  of  darkness.  His  left  flank,  cut  off  by  the  Dubat 
and  the  armor,  continued  resisting  until  the  evening  of  6 December  and  suffered 
heavy  casualties.  By  noon  on  7 December,  all  surviving  Ethiopian  troops  had 
reached  Ado,  which  they  left  the  next  day  with  the  Joint  Boundary  Commission. 

Shifferaw’s  forces  had  suffered  107  dead  and  45  wounded,  whereas  the 
Italian  charge  in  Addis  Ababa  reported  the  loss  of  thirty  Dubat.  Lieut.  J.  H. 
Collingwood,  in  command  of  the  Somaliland  Camel  Corps  unit  escorting  the 
British  commissioners,  wrote  that  "it  would  appear  from  information  received 
that  the  Italians  had  every  intention  of  a fight  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
their  armoured  cars  and  aeroplanes,  whereas  the  Ethiopians  appeared  to  be 
awaiting  some  form  of  arbitration  between  their  respective  Governments."121  He 
could  not  know  it  then,  but  he  had  written  a commentary  on  the  entire  Italo- 
Ethiopian  war  of  1935-36. 

Raffaele  Guariglia  recalled  that  in  late  September  1934,  he  learned  that 
Mussolini  had  decided  "resolutely  to  deal  with  the  Ethiopian  question."122  The 
Welwel  hostilities  provided  a situation  to  exploit,  although  it  remains  unclear 
that,  at  the  outset,  the  Italian  intended  to  transform  the  incident  into  a war.  Haile 
Sellassie  thought  the  crisis  could  be  settled  peaceably,  but  when  Blattengeta 
Herui  invoked  the  arbitration  provisions  of  the  1928  treaty,123  the  Italians  refused 
to  negotiate,  asserting  an  aggression  which  rendered  Article  5 moot.  Rome 
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insisted  that,  as  the  culprit,  Ethiopia  should  formally  apologize  at  Welwel, 
rendering  honors  there  to  the  Italian  flag;  pay  an  indemnity  of  200,000  Maria 
Theresa  dollars;  and  arrest  and  dismiss  the  officers  responsible  for  the  outrage.124 
Since  Welwel  was  within  Ethiopia,  the  emperor  found  the  response  so 
unreasonable  that  he  decided  to  take  the  matter  to  the  League  of  Nations,125 
which,  Rome  alleged,  "marked  a new  stage  in  the  controversy,  if  indeed  it  did  not 
create  a new  situation."  It  continued  to  consider  itself  the  aggrieved  party,  and 
any  "argument  that  . . . [its]  right  to  Walwal  is  in  any  case  dubious  is  not  admitted 
to  be  relevant."  Italian  stubbornness  was  fueled  by  fascist  notions  of  African 
social  inferiority  and  by  Mussolini’s  "profound  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Abyssinians,"  whom  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  treat  "on  an  equal  footing."126 

Racism  connived  with  rationalization  to  lead  Mussolini  to  war.  On  30 
December  1934,  he  circulated  to  his  closest  advisers  a "Directive  and  Plan  of 
Action  for  the  Resolution  of  the  Italian-Abyssinian  Question."  The  document 
claimed  that  only  force  would  obtain  Italy’s  goals  in  the  Horn  of  Africa;  that 
Ethiopia’s  armed  forces  had  to  be  destroyed  and  the  entire  country  conquered; 
that  Haile  Sellassie’s  program  of  modernization  necessitated  resolving  "the 
problem  as  soon  as  possible";  that  Italy  would  have  to  act  before  mid-1937,  when 
Germany  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  an  initiative  in  Europe;  and  that 
consequently  Ethiopia  must  be  smashed  soon,  to  remove  a threat  to  Italy’s 
colonies  during  a general  war.  Mussolini  recommended  an  immediate  agreement 
with  France  over  Ethiopia,  to  ensure  European  stability  while  Italy  was 
preoccupied  in  Africa.127 

In  mid-1932,  France  had  abandoned  Ethiopia  in  principle,  and,  by  1934,  was 
being  driven  to  act  by  the  implicit  threat  from  Hitler’s  Germany,  a fact  which 
dominated  European  foreign  policy.  The  Solomonic  state  was  a coin  that  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  was  willing  to  exchange  for  Italy’s  adhesion  to  an  anti-German 
entente  and,  of  course,  for  Rome’s  abdication  of  its  rights  in  Tunisia.128  In  June 
1933,  Paris  had  signaled  the  bargain  by  sending  Henri  de  Jouvenal  to  Rome  to 
open  pourparlers  about  European  security.  Without  the  preliminary  discussions, 
Laval  and  Mussolini  would  not  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  negotiations  of 
January  1935.129  French  disengagement  from  its  hitherto  consistent  defense  of 
Ethiopia’s  sovereign  independence  was,  in  fact,  the  "free  hand"  sought  by  the 
Italians.130 
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Pierre  Laval  was  thus  acting  according  to  the  script  and  was  not,  at  least 
in  this  case,  the  malicious  opportunist  so  reviled  by  his  political  enemies.131 
During  a private  conversation  with  Mussolini  from  midnight  to  1:00  A.M.  on 
January  1935,  Laval  generally  agreed  to  French  economic  disinterest  in  Ethiopia 
but  not  to  an  Italian  military  adventure.132  In  the  sparse  archival  evidence  found 
in  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  one  repeatedly  reads  the  phrase  "economic  disinterest," 
seemingly  confirming  that  Laval  understood  the  arrangement  as  conceding 
economic  primacy.133  Alfred  Mallet,  Laval’s  biographer  and  long-time  secretary, 
emphasized  the  premier’s  often  repeated  explanation  that  he  abandoned  Ethiopia 
to  Rome’s  lire,  not  its  legions.134  Laval  himself  claimed  that  he  "urged  Mussolini 
not  to  resort  to  force  ...  he  committed  the  blunder  of  going  to  war.  He  started 
war  against  my  will  and  my  solemn  protest."135 

The  premier’s  disclaimers  have  proved  to  be  lies.  His  efforts  to  check  the 
Italians  amounted  to  little  more  than  a blank  check  of  support,  which,  in  July 
1935,  elicited  Mussolini’s  thanks  for  France’s  demonstrated  "loyalty  and 
friendship."  Laval  was  so  moved  that  he  instructed  his  ambassador  in  Rome  to 
confirm  his  "determination  to  develop,  in  a general  sense  and  in  every  way 
possible,  the  policy  and  collaboration  that  this  declaration  [of  7 January]  has 
assigned  as  the  goal  of  our  common  efforts."136  He  was  of  course  referring  to  an 
ephemeral  military  alliance  "to  defend  Italy  and  France  against  a German 
invasion  of  Austria,"  regarded  by  Laval  as  vital  to  European  security.137  After 
January  1935,  therefore,  there  was  little  any  power,  singly  or  in  combination, 
could  do  to  stop  Italy  from  invading  Ethiopia  on  1 October  1935.  Thus,  the 
diplomacy  from  the  Welwel  crisis  to  the  war  was  only  so  much  hot  air. 
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RELIGION  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE* 


By  R.  L.  Watson 


The  socio-economic  effects  of  slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  drawn 
considerable  recent  attention  from  historians.1  But  relatively  little  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  attitudes  of  Cape  residents  themselves  toward  slavery, 
particularly  given  the  degree  to  which  anti-slavery  sentiments  affected  Cape 
culture.  There  were  about  34,000  slaves  and  42,000  white  colonists  in  1830.  When 
the  slaves  were  emancipated  in  1834,  the  deed  was  done  by  Parliament,  and  the 
British  anti-slavery  movement  has  also  been  studied  in  detail.2  But  even  though 
Cape  residents  had  at  best  a minor  role  in  abolition  when  it  came,  we  might  be 
able  to  learn  something  useful  about  the  history  of  South  African  racial  attitudes 
by  learning  more  about  how  Cape  whites  responded  to  slavery. 

I have  examined  elsewhere  the  attitudes  of  Cape  liberals  toward  slavery 
in  the  1820s.3  Those  liberals  combined  a humanitarian  impulse  with  the 
traditional  liberal  concerns  that  stemmed  from  the  Enlightenment  and  the 
English  Industrial  Revolution:  free  speech  and  press,  representative  assemblies 
and  the  extension  of  political  power  to  qualified  citizens,  and  laissez-faire 
economics.  Some  Cape  liberals  were  also  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  fact  that, 
with  the  passage  of  Ordinances  49  and  50,  increased  labor  supplies  were  available, 
thereby  rendering  the  security  of  labor  that  slavery  provided  less  significant.  The 
paper  concluded  that  Cape  liberals  faced  a profound  dilemma  which  they  failed 
to  solve:  they  believed  in  human  freedom,  but  that  included  free  trade  and  the 
sanctity  of  private  property,  a concern  with  which  the  leading  residents  at  the 
Cape  were  obsessed.  Since  slaves  were  deemed  property,  any  emancipation  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  slaveholder  violated  a right  liberals  considered 
"natural."  But  slavery  also  violated  the  natural  right  to  freedom.  Hence  the 
dilemma. 
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Kay  Watson,  David  Jones,  and  Richard  Elphick  for  comments  on  earlier  drafts.  Another  version  was 
presented  at  the  Fall  1985  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Seminar  in  African  Studies,  Charlottesville, 
where  comments  by  Kenneth  Vickery  and  others  further  improved  it. 

^ee  James  Armstrong,  "The  Slaves,"  and  R.  Elphick  and  H.  Giliomee,  "The  Structure  of  European 
Domination  at  the  Cape,"  in  R.  Elphick  and  H.  Giliomee,  eds.,  The  Shaping  of  South  African  Society 
(Cape  Town  and  London,  1979);  R.  Ross,  Cape  of  Torments  (London,  1983);  A.  J.  Boeseken,  Slaves  and 
Free  Blacks  at  the  Cape  (Cape  Town,  1977);  N.  Worden,  Slavery  in  Dutch  South  Africa  (Cambridge, 
1985). 

2E.g.,  I.  Edwards,  Towards  Emancipation  (Cardiff,  1942);  R.  Coupland,  The  British  Anti-Slavery 
Movement  (London,  1933);  and  J.  Walvin,  ed..  Slavery  and  British  Society  (Baton  Rouge,  1982). 

3R.  L.  Watson,  "Slavery  and  Ideology:  The  South  African  Case,”  International  Journal  of  African 
Historical  Studies,  20, 1 (1987),  27-43. 
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The  attempts  of  the  liberal  establishment  to  solve  this  dilemma  focused 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Philanthropic  Society,  an  organization  whose  purpose 
was  to  purchase  female  slaves  and  free  them,  though,  of  course,  their  masters 
would  have  to  consent  to  the  sale.  From  its  founding  in  1828  until  its  demise  in 
1833,  the  Society  had  purchased  a grand  total  of  126  slaves,  and  there  were  more 
slaves  in  the  colony  in  1833  than  there  were  in  1828.4  Little  wonder  that 
Parliament  did  not  wait  for  the  Cape  to  act. 

Thus  liberalism  as  it  developed  at  the  Cape  was  unable  to  respond 
effectively  to  slavery.  Religion  was  another  important  potential  source  for  anti- 
slavery zeal.  David  Brion  Davis’s  monumental  studies  of  the  reactions  of  Western 
Civilization  to  the  problem  of  slavery  have  stressed  the  crucial  role  of  certain 
forms  of  religious  sentiment,  often  emerging  from  evangelical  Protestantism,  in 
the  abolition  movements  of  the  United  States  and  England.  The  Quakers’  desire 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  secular  society  was  a major  source  of  their  anti- 
slavery zeal,  and  they  influenced  other  groups.  John  Wesley’s  deep  sense  of 
human  guilt,  born  of  his  stress  on  the  significance  of  original  sin,  animated  many 
Methodist  abolitionists.5  This  paper  is  a preliminary  exploration  of  the  activities 
of  English  churches,  missionary  societies,  and  various  divines  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  slavery  in  the  Cape  Colony. 


Occasional  debates  over  slavery  at  the  Cape  had  occurred  since  the  beginning  of 
the  institution  in  the  1650s,  but  the  1820s  saw  a heightening  of  the  controversy, 
for  a number  of  reasons.  The  influx  of  some  5000  British  settlers  in  1820 
stimulated  the  anglicization  of  the  colony,  which  included  an  increased  awareness 
by  slaveholders,  most  of  whom  were  Boers,  of  the  Parliamentary  slavery  debates 
of  the  1820s.6  The  colonial  government  also  passed  a series  of  acts  to  ameliorate 
the  harshness  of  slavery,  a fact  that  considerably  irritated  many  slaveowners.  The 
small  revolt  led  by  the  slave  Galant  in  early  1825,  during  which  three  Boers  were 
killed  and  several  seriously  wounded,  made  the  fears  of  slave  insurrection  - 
always  a part  of  the  slave-owning  mentality  - seem  quite  real.  In  1831  a minor 
civil  servant,  Thomas  Miller,  published  in  Cape  Town  a 40-page  pamphlet. 
Considerations  on  the  Exact  Position  of  the  Slave  Question , which  excoriated  the 
colonists  for  their  failure  to  end  slavery,  cited  the  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
language  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  denied  the 
legitimacy  of  property  rights  in  human  beings.  Miller  also  included  these  words: 

As  to  the  consistency  of  slavery  with  Christianity  . . . , at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  Bishops  and  Dignitaries  of  the  Church 
— ministers  of  God  of  every  description,  denounced  slavery 
from  the  pulpit.  Is  the  Divine  Law  never  to  be  made  a rule  of 
action?  I would  refer  every  Christian  to  an  appeal  of  Dr. 


4 

Watson,  "Slavery  and  Ideology,"  27-43.  S.  Newton-King,  "The  Labour  Market  of  the  Cape  Colony,  1807- 
1828,"  in  Shula  Marks  and  A.  Atmore,  eds..  Economy  and  Society  in  Pre-Industrial  South  Africa  (London, 
1980),  171-207. 

5D.  B.  Davis,  The  Problem  of  Slavery  in  Western  Culture  (Ithaca,  1966),  Chs.  10-12. 

6 The  Cape  Town  Gazette  and  African  Advertiser,  9 August  1823,  British  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  Colonial  Office  documents  [henceforth  CO]  52/1. 
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Andrew  Thomson,  [who]  . . . calls  upon  [slaveowners]  for  an 
instant  and  uncompromising  liberation  for  their  slaves.  I 
would  make  this  a shibboleth  of  every  man’s  faith.  He  cannot 
be  a Christian,  if,  after  reading  it,  he  continues  to  hold  a single 
slave.7 

Thus  Miller  posed  the  problem  starkly  to  religious-minded  colonists.  The 
fact  that  he  posed  it  at  all  in  those  terms  suggests  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
response  of  the  colony’s  religious  establishment  of  the  colony  to  the  evil  of 
slavery.  Was  his  dissatisfaction  justified? 


The  Anglican  church  was  quite  literally  the  establishment,  although  this  did  not 
preclude  anti-slavery  activity  by  its  members  in  England,  as  the  examples  of 
Wilberforce,  Sharp,  and  others  will  attest.  A practical  problem  for  anyone 
questioning  such  established  institutions  in  the  Cape  is  that  the  colonial 
government  possessed  arbitrary  powers  over  colonists  that  the  home  government 
did  not  have  domestically;  it  could  thus  be  quite  intimidating.  Anglican 
clergymen  in  South  Africa  were  instructed  not  to  engage  in  "politics."  The 
superintendent  of  Anglican  clergymen  at  the  Cape,  George  Hough,  was  not  the 
sort  to  test  the  ambiguities  of  that  requirement.  He  seems  to  have  supported  the 
government  in  most  disputes,  but  usually  remained  in  the  background.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  and  thus  was 
concerned  about  slavery,  and  he  worked  to  educate  and  evangelize  slaves.  He  was 
Oxford-educated,  and  had  one  sermon,  "On  the  Duty  of  Submission  to  Lawful 
Authority,"  published  at  the  behest  of  Cape  governor  Lord  Charles  Somerset.8  He 
seems  never  to  have  expressed  public  opinions  on  controversial  topics. 

Quite  another  sort  was  William  Wright,  a missionary  of  the  Anglican 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (SPG),  who  held  a Master’s  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  evidently  interpreted  the  strictures  against  political 
activity  loosely,  for  he  became  involved  in  a variety  of  controversial  activities, 
getting  him  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  He  frequently  angered  Somerset, 
the  Colony’s  touchy  and  imperious  governor  from  1814  to  1826.  A major  reason 
was  that  Wright  associated  himself  with  the  so-called  Philanthropists  led  by  John 
Philip,  the  London  Missionary  Society  (LMS)  missionary  who  was  a vocal  and 
frequent  critic  of  Somerset’s  administration,  including  its  treatment  of  slaves.  In 
1824  Somerset  wrote  London  blaming  "Philip,  [Thomas]  Pringle,  [John]  Fairbairn, 
and  one  Wright"  for  attacks  on  him,  further  stating  that  he  would  "rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  expose  Philip  and  Wright."9 


7Thomas  Miller,  Considerations  on  the  Exact  Position  of  the  Slave  Question  (Cape  Town,  1831), 
iv-v.  See  also  p.  27  for  Miller’s  view  that  slavery  "opposes  those  rights  which  God  and  nature  have 
established.” 

g 

Hough  entry,  Dictionary  of  South  African  Biography  (Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  1968-1982) 
[henceforth  DSAB\  I.  A.  Hattersley,  "George  Hough,  Senior  Colonial  Chaplain,"  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
South  African  Library,  12  (1957-58),  147. 
g 

Somerset  to  Colonial  Office  (CO),  18  July  1824,  quoted  in  W.  MacMillan,  The  Cape  Colour  Question 
(London,  1924),  180, 198. 
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Wright  was  apparently  at  the  heart  of  whatever  anti-slavery  activity 
existed  at  the  Cape  in  the  1820s.  He  was  one  of  a group  that  met  in  mid-1825  at 
the  Graaff  Reinet  home  of  civil  servant  Andries  Stockenstrom  to  discuss  "slavery 
and  the  measures  for  its  extinction."  The  group  included  Philip  and  another  LMS 
missionary,  James  Read,  in  addition  to  Thomas  Pringle.10  Little  seems  to  have 
come  of  their  deliberations.  Wright  additionally  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Cape  Philanthropic  Society.  He  also  on  occasion  reported  to  the  authorities 
abusive  or  illegal  treatment  of  slaves,  helping  to  bring  legal  proceedings  against 
their  masters.11  Thomas  Pringle,  the  1820  settler  and  poet,  once  noted  that  Wright 
was  "the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  during  my  residence  at  the 
Cape  who  was  friendly  to  the  freedom,  or  active  in  promoting  the  improvement, 
of  the  coloured  classes."12 

What  distinguishes  Wright  as  an  anti-slavery  worker  is  a tract,  Slavery  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  he  published  in  1831  after  returning  to  England.  It  did 
not  appear  in  South  Africa,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  part  of  anti- 
slavery activity  there.  It  can,  however,  be  taken  as  a fair  representation  of 
Wright’s  beliefs  on  the  subject,  ideas  he  must  have  advanced  in  private 
conversations,  at  meetings  such  as  the  one  at  Stockenstrom’s,  and  at 
Philanthropic  Society  meetings. 

The  bulk  of  Slavery  at  the  Cape  describes  the  institution  rather  soberly  and 
focuses  on  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  courts.  Wright  claimed  that  Cape 
slavery  was  mild  by  comparison  to  other  slave  colonies.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  the  slave  was  "in  hopeless  bondage:  deprived  of  his  natural  rights  which  he 
derived  from  our  common  parent, ...  a thing  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold, ...  to 
be  torn  from  his  wife  and  children  ...  at  the  discretion  of  his  master  ..."  He 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the  "evil  principle  of  slavery",  even  while  slavery  at  the 
Cape  was  "in  its  best  and  most  inviting  aspect."  He  was  also  very  concerned  to 
refute  views  that  the  Bible  somehow  sanctioned  slavery,  and  analyzed  Biblical 
passages  at  length  to  that  end.  It  is  noteworthy  that  nowhere  in  the  tract  does 
Wright  directly  equate  slavery  with  sin,  though  he  calls  it  an  "intolerable  evil" 
and  says  that  a Christian’s  duty  is  to  "abhor  the  odious  system."13  Nowhere  does 
he  call  slaveholders  sinners. 

Wright  was  thus  a staunch  opponent  of  slavery  who  often  acted  upon  his 
beliefs.  The  pressures  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  both  the  church  and  the 
government  suggest  the  difficulties  of  such  behavior.  Complicating  Wright’s 
experiences  and  an  assessment  of  them  is  the  fact  that  he  encountered  several 
other,  apparently  unrelated,  problems.  He  appears  to  have  had  frequent  financial 
difficulties,14  and  once  sued  a fellow  clergyman,  Fearon  Fallows,  for  "slanderous 
insinuations  . . . respecting  my  moral  character."  The  case  involved  a slave  or 
servant  woman  belonging  to  Fallows.  It  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  Fallows 
was  forced  to  make  a public  apology  in  which  he  regretted  "ever  having  listened 


10T.  Pringle,  Narrative  of  a Residence  in  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  1966  ed),  217. 

^William  Wright,  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (New  York,  1969  ed.),  19-20,  45-46. 

12Quoted  in  J.  du  Plessis,  A History  of  Christian  Missions  in  South  Africa  (London,  1911),  234-235. 

13 Wright,  Slavery,  8, 19-20,  53-58,  62-63. 

14 

Wright  to  Bourke,  5 November  1828,  Richard  Bourke  papers,  Vol.  7,  Rhodes  House,  Oxford. 
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to  the  false  tale  of  my  late  servant."15  Some  of  Wright’s  problems  apparently 
resulted  from  an  abrasive  personality.  Although  he  admired  Wright’s 
humanitarian  impulses,  Pringle  also  described  him  as  "inherently  and 
irreclaimably  vulgar,"  and  worried  that  he  might  "do  some  harm"  to  anti-slavery 
efforts  by  gossiping.  Referring  to  the  meeting  at  Stockenstrom’s,  Pringle  asked 
Fairbairn,  "Does  he  blab  anything  of  what  passed  among  us  up  here?"16 

Thus  there  are  reasons,  in  addition  to  his  anti-slavery  activity  and 
associations  with  the  non-conformist  Philip,  why  Wright  might  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  directors  of  the  SPG.  Nonetheless,  the  Society  singled  out  his 
political  activity  for  special  attention.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  stopped  in  Cape 
Town  to  investigate  charges  against  Wright.  He  criticized  Wright  for  "the  part  he 
may  have  taken  in  assisting  those  whose  activities  were  obnoxious  to  the 
government."17  Wright  once  voted  against  both  Somerset  and  George  Hough,  and 
with  Philip,  at  a meeting  of  the  organization  to  aid  the  1820  settlers.18  Richard 
Plasket,  secretary  to  the  Cape  government,  wrote  London  that  Wright  was  "very 
unfit"  to  be  a clergyman  because  of  his  "rage  for  politics  and  his  interference  in 
all  party  disputes."19  Somerset  again  criticized  him  for  his  "invidious  political 
connexions"  in  1828,  as  did  a later  governor,  Galbraith  Lowry  Cole.20 

In  London  Anthony  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  SPG,  in  1826  termed 
Wright’s  conduct  "indiscreet,  if  not  disreputable  and  improper,"21  and  a resolution 
of  the  SPG  concluded  that  Wright’s  political  activities  "cannot  fail  to  interfere 
with  his  mission."22  In  1830  Wright  learned  that  he  had  been  sacked  from  the 
Society,  news  which  he  found  "unexpected  and  mortifying."23 

Wright  did  not  earn  the  enmity  of  all  the  Cape  governors.  Richard 
Bourke,  acting  governor  from  1826  to  1828,  defended  him  by  noting  that  some 
people  had  taken  "undue  means"  to  injure  Wright’s  reputation  and  that  he  had 
not  heard  "one  syllable  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Wright’s  moral  character."24 
Bourke,  unlike  Somerset  and  Cole,  was  noted  for  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  "philanthropists."  He  was  a prime  mover  behind  the  famous  Ordinance  50, 
which  freed  the  Khoikhoi  from  their  slave-like  restrictions.  Thus  Wright’s 
politics  would  be  less  likely  to  offend  his  sensibilities. 


15Wright  to  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (SPG),  30  December  1827,  and  Bishop  James  to 
SPG,  24  October  1827,  United  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Archives,  London  [henceforth 
USPG],  C/Afr/S-1. 

16Pringle  to  Fairbairn,  4 November  1825,  6 November  1825,  Pringle-Fairbairn  Correspondence,  Library 
of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

17James  to  SPG,  24  October  1827,  USPG,  C/Afr/S-1. 

18Wright  to  SPG,  n.d.  [early  1828],  ibid. 

19Plasket  to  CO,  24  August  1828,  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  G.  M.  Theal,  ed.  (Cape  Town,  1897- 
1905)  [henceforth  RCC ],  Vol  34,  245.  The  index  of  CO  48/110  notes  this  letter,  but  the  letter  itself  is  missing. 

20Note  attached  to  Bourke  to  CO,  24  August  1828,  CO  48/125.  Cole  to  CO,  5 March  1832,  CO  48/146. 

21Memorandum,  "in  the  hand  of  Hamilton,"  14  June  1826,  USPG,  C/Afr/S-1. 

22 

Resolution  of  the  SPG,  n.d.,  ibid. 

23Wright  to  SPG,  14  July  1830,  ibid. 

24Bourke  to  CO,  24  August  1828,  CO  48/125. 
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William  Wright’s  foray  into  political  activity,  which  included  his  anti- 
slavery work,  suggests  the  difficulties  facing  those  who  sought  to  challenge 
policies  of  the  establishment  and  remain  within  it.  The  general  policy  of  the 
Cape  government  was  to  ameliorate  the  nasty  effects  of  slavery  by  outlawing 
cruelty,  sanctioning  marriages,  providing  some  education,  and  regulating  labor 
practices.25  But  the  colonial  government  made  no  independent  effort  to  move 
toward  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  this  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Cape 
acquiesced,  and  it  could  not  apparently  tolerate  activity  such  as  Wright’s. 


The  story  should  be  different  for  the  dissenting  or  non-conformist  denominations 
that  were  not  so  closely  tied  to  the  establishment.  They  were  represented  at  the 
Cape  primarily  by  missionary  societies,  the  major  English  ones  being  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (LMS)  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (WMS).  One 
should  also  look  for  Quaker  activity,  but  there  were  apparently  too  few  Quakers 
at  the  Cape  to  make  their  presence  felt.26  As  a rule,  the  non-conformists  attacked 
the  effects  of  slavery  without  attempting  a frontal  attack  on  the  institution  itself. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this.  With  rare  exceptions 
missionaries  seem  to  have  been  intimidated  by  fear  of  reprisals  and  general 
harassment  by  pro-slavery  colonists  and,  on  occasion,  by  the  government  itself. 
There  was  also  the  threat  that  their  work  among  white  colonists  would  be 
jeopardized. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  cite  the  many  times  slaveowner  hostility  to  the 
work  of  missionaries  was  reported;  a few  should  suffice.  "The  Cape  Dutch 
proprietors  have  stubborn  objections  to  the  encouragement  of  Christianity," 
stated  civil  servant  and  merchant  William  Wilberforce  Bird  in  1822,  adding  that 
many  slaveowners  still  believed  erroneously  that  a converted  slave  would  become 
free.27  Jane  Philip  reported  to  the  LMS  that  "there  does  exist  a feeling  of  dislike 
for  the  LMS  and  every  . . . person  who  [is]  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  [his] 
duties  to  the  coloured  population,  whether  slave  or  free."28  And  Barnabas  Shaw, 
superintendent  of  Wesleyan  missionaries,  wrote  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
publication  of  a slave  amelioration  law  that  "feelings  are  at  present  in  a state  of 
irritation,  and  prudence  dictates  silence  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  slave 
and  his  master."29  The  government  under  Somerset  also  made  life  difficult  for  the 


25Ed wards,  Towards  Emancipation,  111-137. 

26 

The  only  evidence  of  organized  Quaker  activity  I have  found  thus  far  is  the  use  by  early  Wesleyans 
of  a meeting  house  "belonging  to  some  Quakers."  Middlemiss  to  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (WMS), 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  Archives,  Group  69,  Yale  Divinity  School  [henceforth  MMS(Yale)]  H2711,  #1. 
The  microform  version  of  these  archives  was  used;  the  citation  includes  the  number  of  the  microfiche  on 
which  the  document  cited  appears. 

27[W.W.  Bird],  The  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1822  (London,  1823),  76. 

28 

Jane  Philip  to  London  Missionary  Society  (LMS),  31  October  1832,  Congregational  Council  for  World 
Mission  Archives,  Group  59,  Yale  Divinity  School  [henceforth  CWM(Yale)],  H2130,  #171.  The  microform 
version  of  these  archives  was  used;  the  citation  includes  the  number  of  the  microfiche  on  which  the  document 
cited  appears. 

29Shaw  to  WMS,  26  August  1826,  MMS(Yale),  H2130,  #227. 
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LMS;  one  correspondent  noted  that  with  Somerset’s  departure  in  1826,  hostilities 
against  the  LMS  were  "suspended."30 

The  newspaper  De  Zuid  Afrikaan,  founded  in  1830  partly  as  a forum  for 
slaveholder  opinion,  frequently  attacked  what  it  called  "missionary  humbug."  As 
it  became  apparent  that  abolition  was  inevitable,  the  paper  attacked  those  in 
England  who  signed  anti-slavery  petitions,  calling  them  "Methodists,  Dissenters, 
and  Wesleyans  . . . indebted  for  their  origins  to  the  secret  underminers  of  the 
general  peace."  It  once  asserted  pointedly  that  Baptist  missionaries  helped  foment 
a recent  slave  rebellion  in  Jamaica.31  Except  for  John  Philip,  De  Zuid  Afrikaan  did 
not  single  out  any  South  African  missionaries  for  criticism.  Many  missionaries, 
however,  complained  of  the  paper’s  hostility  to  mission  work,  which  they 
frequently  interpreted  as  hostility  to  Christianity  and  righteousness  in  general. 

Missionaries  also  seem  to  have  been  intimidated  by  their  own  societies. 
We  have  already  noted  Wright’s  problems  with  the  SPG.  Wesleyans  were  under 
similar  restrictions  regarding  "political"  activity.  WMS  secretary,  Richard  Watson, 
wrote  Shaw  in  1833,  noting  that  although  "Mr.  Wesley"  had  called  slavery  the 
"execrable  sum  of  all  villainies,"  a missionary  must  nonetheless  "lawfully  be  silent 
and  just  mind  one  thing,  to  do  all  the  spiritual  good  he  can  for  the  slaves." 
Missionaries  should  be  "neutral  fairly.  This  is  our  rule."  The  cry  of  the  slaves  will 
be  heard  by  God  "in  its  season."32 

Among  the  reasons  for  hostility  to  mission  work  among  slaves  was  the 
apparently  widespread  feeling  that  missionaries  were  "propagators  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion"  and  encouraged  runaways.33  More  subversively,  they  were 
sometimes  accused  of  acting  as  spies.  William  Elliott,  LMS  agent  at  Paarl,  once 
wrote  that  "slaveholders  . . . are  apprehensive  that  if  I hold  religious  services  with 
the  slaves  apart  from  their  proprietors,  I shall  question  them  as  to  the  treatment 
they  receive  and  be  reporting  to  the  British  public,  on  the  state  of  slavery  here." 
The  WMS‘s  James  Cameron  reported  that  he  had  been  told  that  some  masters 
"threatened  to  beat  their  slaves  if  they  attend  our  service."34 

While  the  general  tenor  of  relations  between  missionaries  and 
slaveholders  was  acrimonious,  there  were  exceptions.  Satisfaction  at  the  work  of 
missionaries  was  occasionally  reported,  usually  when  those  labors  brought  the 
practical  benefit  of  rendering  slaves  more  docile  or  reliable.  Evan  Evans  noted 
that  one  master  told  him  that  since  several  of  his  slaves  had  converted,  they 
caused  "not  the  least  trouble,"  and  had  even  refrained  from  pilfering  wine  and 
getting  drunk  35 
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'5UVan  Buchenrader  to  LMS,  3 May  1826,  CWM(Yale),  H2711,  #246. 

31ZJe  Zuid  Afrikaan  (henceforth  ZA),  20  December  1830,  26  July  1832,  20  July  1832. 
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B.  Shaw,  Memorials  of  South  Africa  (London,  1844),  227. 

33Cameron  to  WMS,  18  June  1832,  MMS(Yale),  H2711,  #246;  Thom  to  Philip,  27  January  1817,  Philip 
papers,  CWM  (Yale),  H2129,  #595. 

^Journal  of  Wm.  Elliott,  n.d.,  CWM(Yale),  H2130,  #1597;  Journal  of  J.  Cameron,  1833,  MMS(Yale), 
H2711,  #247. 

35Evans  to  LMS,  19  February  1822,  CWM(Yale),  H2130,  #108;  see  also  Vos  to  LMS,  20  January  1821, 
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One  missionary  cowed  by  no  person  or  institution  was  John  Philip.  An 
early  critic  of  Cape  government  policy  toward  both  the  "colored"  races  and  the 
British  settlers,  he  did  not,  however,  attack  slavery  with  anything  like  the  energy 
he  marshaled  in  the  cause  of  Khoikhoi  liberation.  He  did  produce  a detailed 
criticism  of  Somerset’s  Proclamation  of  1823,  aimed  at  ameliorating  the  harshness 
of  slavery:  "The  framers  of  this  proclamation  . . . must  be  aware  that  the  system 
cannot  be  mended  ....  The  system  must  be  abolished  ....  When  slavery  prevails, 
the  community  is  divided  into  two  classes  — the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed."36 

But  in  later  years  Philip  moderated  his  views  on  slavery,  or,  at  least, 
subordinated  the  campaign  for  abolition  to  that  of  Khoikhoi  liberation.  He  wrote 
in  1828  that  "the  Hottentot  is  in  a worse  condition  than  the  slave."  He  explained 
that  "the  only  difference  in  favour  of  the  condition  of  the  Hottentot  is  that  he 
cannot  ...  be  publicly  bought  and  sold."  His  treatment  was  harsher  and  his 
security  more  vulnerable  because  masters  had  no  proprietary  interest  in  his 
welfare.37  William  MacMillan,  Philip’s  champion,  admits  that  "Dr.  Philip  left  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  more  to  others."38 

When  the  debate  over  slavery  intensified  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
publication  of  Thomas  Miller’s  1831  pamphlet,  Philip  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
main  liberal  newspaper  of  the  colony,  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser , 
under  the  name  "A  Colonist."  He  argued  in  moderate  tones  for  "candid" 
discussions  of  the  best  way  to  achieve  gradual  emancipation;  the  letters  are 
conciliatory  to  slaveowners  and  contain  little  of  the  fire  of  his  campaign  for  the 
Khoikhoi.39 

It  is  probably  true  that  Philip  sincerely  considered  Khoikhoi  oppression 
to  be  worse  than  slavery,  and  this  accounts  for  his  downplaying  of  the  slavery 
issue  in  the  late  1820s.  But  Khoikhoi  liberation  was  achieved  in  principle  if  not  in 
practice  in  1828.  Philip  was  in  England  until  1830;  after  his  return  he  still  did  not 
involve  himself  significantly  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  He  joined  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  but  played  no  major  role,  and  sent  the  rather  tame  letters 
to  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  The  reason  for  this  uncharacteristic  reticence  may  be 
that  like  many  other  colonists,  Philip  was  stymied  by  the  liberal  dilemma  noted 
above:  how  to  deprive  slaveowners  of  their  slaves  without  violating  their 
property  rights.40  He  held  a reverential  view  of  property  rights,  claiming  that 
"agriculture  and  commerce  can  never  flourish  unless  private  property  is 
respected,  and  the  laws  which  guard  the  possessions  of  individuals  are  the  first 
principles  of  industry."41 

We  should  note,  however,  that  once  emancipation  was  achieved,  Philip 
was  voceriferous  in  his  opposition  to  proposed  vagrancy  laws  designed  to 
maintain  a secure  labor  supply  for  farmers.  Referring  to  the  condition  of  the 


36"Remarks  on  the  Proclamation  of  1823,"  Philip  papers,  CWM(Yale),  H2129,  #610. 

37 John  Philip,  Researches  in  South  Africa  (London,  1828),  1, 169-160. 

^MacMillan,  Cape  Colour,  76. 
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South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,  15  January  and  5 February  1831,  CO  53/2.  Philip  is 
identified  as  the  author  of  the  "Colonist"  letters  in  DSAB,  II. 
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Khoikhoi  before  Ordinance  50,  he  characterized  the  vagrancy  provisions  as 
"allowing  the  iron  chains  of  the  Hottentots  to  be  substituted  for  the  leathern 
thongs  of  the  slaves."42 

The  situation  of  another  LMS  missionary  is  worth  noting  in  greater  detail. 
William  Elliott  at  Paarl  is  a prime  example  of  a missionary  who,  in  his  letters  to 
the  LMS  at  any  rate,  attacked  not  slavery,  but  its  by-products.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  about  slavery,  but  worried  mainly  about  the  difficulties  of  gaining 
access  to  the  slaves  in  order  to  preach  to  them.  Philip  reported  him  to  be  "rather 
a favorite  with  the  Malays,"  because  he  spoke  their  language.43  Elliott’s  efforts  to 
preach  to  slaves,  however,  met  serious  obstacles.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  that 
his  white  parishioners  threatened  to  withdraw  their  support  were  he  to  continue 
to  preach  to  their  slaves.44  Similar  threats  must  have  been  faced  by  other 
clergymen.  Elliott  is  the  missionary  who  comments  most  on  slavery  in  his  letters 
to  the  LMS,  and  he  also  seems  to  have  been,  not  surprisingly,  a frequent  target  of 
abuse  from  slaveholders,  who  had,  he  noted,  "a  perfect  hatred"  for  missionaries.45 

Other  missionaries  decried  the  difficulties  of  preaching  to  slaves  without 
attacking  the  institution  itself.  Sometimes  they  complained  that  slaves  were 
reluctant  to  come  to  evening  services  because  of  the  law  that  required  slaves  to 
carry  a lighted  candle  when  out  after  dark.  Several  slaves  were  jailed  when  their 
candles  blew  out  as  they  returned  from  a Wesleyan  service.46  Another  Wesleyan, 
William  Threlfall,  reported  the  case  of  a young  slave  woman  whom  he 
questioned  after  she  had  attempted  suicide.  He  was  horrified  that  she  had  no 
concept  of  heaven  or  hell,  and  blamed  the  strictures  of  slavery  for  her  ignorance. 
"O,  ye  dealers  in  human  blood,  and  despisers  of  Christian  missions,  tremble!"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  contemplated  the  enormity  of  the  problem.  He  implied  a 
criticism  of  the  basic  nature  of  slavery  when  he  charged,  "O  make  those  you 
sometimes  tell  with  wrinkled  foreheads  and  a severe  tone  of  voice  ‘you  are  my 
money’  your  servants.  Make  their  lives  their  own  property  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  heaven."47  The  statement,  however,  is  not  a rejection  of 
the  concept  of  property  in  man  but  rather  a call  for  a change  in  ownership  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  slave’s  soul. 

The  barrier  to  evangelization  most  frequently  noted  was  the  rapid  growth 
of  Islam  among  the  slave  population.  Malay  Muslims  were  the  principal  agents, 
actively  seeking  converts.48  Some  slaveowners  apparently  encouraged  their  slaves 
to  become  Muslims  both  because  of  Islam’s  prohibition  against  alcohol,49  and 
because  they  thought  the  government  would  be  less  likely  to  interfere  in  their 
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Quoted  in  Edwards,  Towards  Emancipation,  173. 

43Philip  to  LMS,  14  January  1831,  CWM(Yale),  H2130,  #167.  Cape  slaves  came  from  a variety  of 
regions;  one  of  the  largest  groups  came  from  the  Malay  peninsula. 

44Jane  Philip  to  LMS,  31  October  1831,  ibid.,  #173. 

45Elliott  to  WMS,  14  May  1832,  ibid.,  #171. 

46Whitworth  to  WMS,  13  September  1834,  MMS(Yale),  H2711,  #39.  See  also  R.  Cope,  ed.  The  Journals 
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relations  with  Muslim  slaves.50  The  major  cause  of  the  spread  of  Islam  among 
slaves,  however,  was  astutely  analyzed  by  Elliott.  "It  is  truly  painful  to  witness 
the  triumphs  of  the  Mohammedan  delusion  in  a professedly  Christian  colony,"  he 
noted  ruefully.  While  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  Muslim  ceremonies 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  faith,  the  main  reason  was  "totally  unconnected 
with  religion."  It  was  slavery  itself.  Slaves,  he  argues,  were  not  members  of 
society.  Should  a slave  become  Christian, 

he  may  indeed  by  admitted  into  a Christian  Church,  and  may 
partake  of  the  privileges  of  Christian  communion.  He  is  now 
called  a Christian  slave  and  is  addressed  from  the  pulpit  as  a 
Christian  brother,  but  excepting  when  he  is  within  the  walls 
of  the  Church,  he  is  scarcely  more  a member  of  society  than 
when  he  as  an  untaught  heathen. 

Elliott  continued  by  asserting  that  when  a slave  became  a Muslim,  "he 
immediately  becomes  a real,  not  nominal  member  of  an  extensive  society  ....  He 
takes  his  place  with  confidence  among  free  men  and  in  the  general  flow  of 
kindly  feeling  almost  forgets  his  bonds."51  Philip  later  presented  a similar 
analysis,  adding  that  free  Malays  "seldom  retain  in  slavery  those  who  embrace 
their  religion  ....  Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  . . . they  had  purchased 
aged  and  wretched  creatures,  irrespective  of  their  religion,  to  make  them  free."52 
This  view  is  confirmed,  incidentally,  in  an  1831  official  report  on  the  situation  of 
slaves.53  One  senses  an  acute  feeling  of  embarrassment  in  both  men’s  statements, 
as  well  as  a feeling  that,  as  far  as  anti-slavery  is  concerned,  Malay  activity  was  as 
effective  as  anyone’s.  Elsewhere,  Elliott  added  that  slaves  were  greatly  inclined  to 
adopt  Islam  because  of  a "perfectly  natural  feeling  . . . , the  pleasure  which  the 
slaves  appear  to  enjoy  of  being  of  a religion  different  from  and  opposed  to  that 
of  their  owners  ....  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  most  predominant 
wish  in  the  heart  of  the  slave,  is  to  dissolve  any  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  master."  To  drive  home  the  point,  he  added  that  "if  the  Cape  proprietors  of 
slaves  were  Mohammedan,  that  the  majority  of  slaves  would  immediately  become 
Xtians  [sic]."54 

It  might  be  relevant  here  to  consider  Mary  Rayner’s  suggestion  that  the 
government’s  amelioration  ordinances  and  proclamations  were  part  of  a grand 
design  to  create  an  "educational  and  moral  transformation"  among  slaves  that 
would  make  them  a more  tractable  labor  supply.  Part  of  this  effort  involved 
making  the  Christianization  of  slaves  easier,  and  the  new  rules  certainly  aimed  in 
that  direction.  Rayner  notes  that  whether  this  was  accomplished  depended 
largely  on  the  cooperation  of  local  petty  officials,  especially  in  rural  areas.  They 


50Philip,  "Remarks  on  the  Proclamation  of  1823,"  Philip  papers,  CWM(Yale),  H2129,  #610. 
51Elliott  to  LMS,  2 October  1829,  CWM(Yale),  H2130,  #153. 

52Philip  to  LMS,  14  January  1831,  CWM(Yale),  H2130,  #167. 

53Bigge  to  CO,  5 April  1831,  RCC,  Vol.  35,  367-368. 
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rarely  cooperated.55  But  if  the  evidence  presented  here,  especially  regarding  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Muslim  slaves,  approaches  the  truth,  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  slaves  themselves  resisted  efforts  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
colonial  capitalist  value  system. 

Thus  it  seems  that  missionaries,  including  supposedly  evangelical 
Methodists,  were  less  concerned  with  the  basic  evil  of  slavery  — its  treatment  of 
humans  as  property  — than  with  the  fact  that  slaves  were  difficult  to  convert.  A 
general  summary  of  the  "missionary  position"  on  slavery  might  be  found  in  the 
comments  of  the  Wesleyan  James  Cameron,  made  as  emancipation  drew  near.  "It 
is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  slaves  in  this  country  . . . will  ever  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity:  individuals  may,  but  I speak  of  them 
collectively."  He  later  added:  "The  chain  of  slavery  is  about  to  be  broken,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow  men,  who  have  hitherto  been  degraded  and  oppressed, 
are  on  the  eve  of  a new  form  of  existence;  when  unawed  by  arbitrary  power, 
they  will  think  and  choose  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion."56 


Conan  Doyle  gives  us  this  exchange  between  a Mr.  Ross  and  Sherlock  Holmes: 

"Is  there  any  point  to  which  you  would  wish  to  draw  my  attention?" 

"To  the  curious  incident  of  the  dog  in  the  night-time." 

"The  dog  did  nothing  in  the  night-time." 

"That  was  the  curious  incident,"  remarked  Sherlock  Holmes.57 

Holmes  was  untroubled  at  using  "negative  evidence"  to  solve  mysteries.  It  is  more 
risky  for  historians  to  assert  the  absence  of  something.  Ignoring  the  risks  for  a 
moment,  however,  we  might  speculate  that,  when  compared  to  the  anti-slavery 
movements  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  what  is  "curious"  about  anti- 
slavery in  South  Africa  is  the  absence  of  two  elements. 

One  is  a publicly  proclaimed  concept  of  slavery  as  sin  and  a powerful 
evangelical  urge  to  eradicate  it.  In  theological  terms,  we  might  view  sin  as  a 
condition  in  which  man  separates  himself  from  God  and  God’s  law.  In  the 
United  States  particularly,  there  were  frequent  cries  by  preachers  and  others 
against  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding,  and  owners  were  often  called  sinners.58 
According  to  a recent  analysis,  many  United  States  clergymen  saw  slavery  as 
making  possible  for  slaveowners  a kind  of  ultimate  self-gratification,  and 
therefore  separation  from  God,  through  the  total  control  of  another  human 
being.  Thus  for  such  abolitionists,  "immediate  abolition  was  at  heart  a theological 
conception  uniting  the  image  of  the  sin  of  slavery  with  the  basic  evangelical 


55Mary  Rayner,  "Slaves,  Slaveowners,  and  the  British  State,"  in  University  of  London,  Institute  for 
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doctrine  of  Christian  duty  toward  sin."59  This  sharpened  and  personalized  the 
conflict  over  slavery,  though  it  is  a matter  of  debate  how  effective  tactics  of 
attacking  slaveowners  as  sinners  were  in  bringing  about  abolition. 

Cameron,  Elliott,  Wright,  and  others  hated  slavery,  but  they  did  not  often 
go  public,  and  seem  not  to  have  accused  slaveholders  of  being  sinners.  A year 
after  the  appearance  of  Miller’s  pamphlet,  a letter  appeared  from  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  "Libertas,"  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  urged  emancipation  "so 
that  this  load  of  sin  be  . . . lifted  from  our  shoulders."60  But  this  initiative,  ignored 
by  other  correspondents,  may  be  one  of  the  few  times  the  sinfulness  of  slavery 
and  the  risk  to  the  souls  of  all  colonists  was  publicly  asserted. 

The  second  apparent  absence  is  a concerted  attack  on  the  view  that 
humans  can  be  property.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  Cape  liberals  and 
clergymen,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  such  an  argument,  did  not 
explicitly  claim  that  freedom  was  a natural  right  for  all  humans.  The  only 
apparent  exception  was  bureaucrat  Thomas  Miller  in  his  1831  pamphlet.  The 
debate  that  followed  the  publication  of  Miller’s  pamphlet  centered  mainly  on  the 
practical  problems  of  emancipation,  particularly  on  how  to  secure  rights  of 
property,  not  on  the  philosophical  principles  justifying  it.  Even  the  Cape 
Philanthropic  Society,  the  closest  thing  the  Cape  had  to  an  anti-slavery 
organization,  spoke  of  purchasing  freedom  for  "deserving"  slaves,  as  though  the 
mere  fact  of  their  humanity  did  not  convey  freedom  as  a right.61 

The  absence  of  these  two  factors  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the 
numerous  differences  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  places  such  as  the  United 
States  where  clerics  were  important  in  anti-slavery  efforts.  One  reason  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  South  African  clerics  were  missionaries,  not  established 
ministers.  Their  first  priority  was  conversion,  and  most  seem  to  have  interpreted 
that  task  as  narrowly  as  did  Rev.  Watson  in  his  letter  to  Barnabas  Shaw.  It 
should  be  clear  that  an  evangelical,  of  whom  there  were  many  among  the  clergy 
in  South  Africa,  was  not  by  definition  an  anti-slavery  crusader.  Few  considered  a 
major  part  of  their  mission  to  be  the  establishment  of  happiness  on  earth  for 
oppressed  peoples.  Of  the  dozens  of  British  missionaries  who  labored  in  the 
colony,  Wright  of  the  SPG,  Jane  and  John  Philip,  and  Elliott  of  the  LMS,  and 
perhaps  Cameron  of  the  WMS,  seem  to  have  been  so  inclined.  Wright  and  Elliott 
explicitly  asserted  slaves’  rightful  place  in  the  "family  of  man"  and  based  their 
attacks  on  slavery  on  that  concept.  But  these  clerics  are  conspicuous  to  the 
historian  because  there  are  so  few  of  them;  and  because  they  did  not  often  assert 
this  position  publicly,  they  were  relatively  inconspicuous  at  the  Cape. 

Despite  the  dislike  of  missionaries  in  the  Cape  Colony,  they  were  part  of 
its  social  structure;  part  of  their  mission  was  to  protect  that  society  from 
"heathenism."  A few  mavericks  included  men  such  as  James  Read,  who  married  a 
Khoikhoi  and  lived  on  the  frontier  in  a manner  little  different  from  the  Africans 
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to  whom  he  preached.62  Because  of  his  isolation,  Read  played  little  role  in  the 
slavery  controversy.  Those  who  remained  within  white  society  faced  a situation 
vividly  described  by  William  Wright,  who  said  a clergyman  must  face  "a  maze  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  without  encouragement,  without  protection,  without  a 
guide  ....  Too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelming  tide  of  colonial  prejudice,  he  is 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  a ephemeral  popularity  by  the  most 
dangerous  compliancies,  or  the  alternative  of  incurring  the  odium,  the 
consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe."63  A partial  explanation  of  the 
silence  of  the  missionaries  on  the  slavery  issue  may  be  that  they  had  made  such 
"compliances,"  because  they  feared  becoming  alienated  from  the  society  that  was 
their  sustenance  and  which  represented  the  culture  to  which  they  were  called  to 
convert  others. 

If  this  analysis  is  reasonably  accurate,  it  might  point  to  an  even  larger 
"dog"  that  "did  nothing  in  the  night-time."  In  the  United  States,  the  tradition  of  a 
vigorous,  uncompromising  anti-slavery  crusade  appears  an  important  factor  in 
the  on-going  struggle  for  racial  justice.  The  absence  of  an  anti-slavery  movement 
that  proclaimed  the  basic  evil  of  slavery  and  asserted  freedom  as  a natural  right 
for  all  humans  may,  in  ways  very  difficult  to  measure,  have  robbed  South 
Africans  of  an  important  tradition  upon  which  to  call  in  the  struggles  for 
freedom  in  future  generations.  In  part  because  of  the  absent  clergy,  the  anti- 
slavery movement  in  South  Africa,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  made  too  many 
compromises  with  slavery  to  become  a crusade  at  all. 


62See  Christopher  Saunders,  "James  Read:  Towards  a Reassessment,"  University  of  London,  Institute 
for  Commonwealth  Studies,  Societies  in  Southern  Africa  (London,  1977),  #21,  Vol.  7,  19-25. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  WESTERN  LIBYA 
IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  Mark  Dyer 


The  historical  role  of  western  Libya  as  a commercial  intermediary  between  the 
Mediterranean  basin  and  the  Sudanic  region  of  West  Africa  has  long  been 
appreciated.  Indeed,  historians  have  tended  to  underestimate  the  economic 
vitality  of  western  Libya  itself  in  favor  of  a concentration  on  its  passive  role  as 
the  location  of  trans-Saharan  trade  routes,  often  leaving  the  impression  that  it 
was  simply  a desert  crossed  by  camel  caravans,  in  the  same  way  that  oceans  are 
crossed  by  ships.  But  the  western  Libyan  regions  of  Tripolitania,  Ghadames,  the 
Sirte,  and  the  Fezzan  were  in  fact  all  populated  regions  with  active  economies 
based  on  agriculture,  arboriculture,  stock-raising,  and  trade.  It  was  western 
Libyans  who  developed,  operated,  and  profited  from  trans-Saharan  trade  from 
the  "inside,"  not  foreigners  who  merely  crossed  the  desert  from  the  "outside."1 

A careful  reading  of  French  and  English  consular  reports  from  Tripoli  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  permits  us  to  develop  a rough  quantitative  estimate  of 
the  trade  of  western  Libya  in  the  Qaramanli  period.  This  estimate  reveals  that, 
while  the  people  of  the  country  were  actively  involved  in  both  export  and  import 
trade  with  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  the  Sudan,  it  was  their  participation  as 
intermediaries  in  trans-Saharan  commerce  that  dominated  their  balance  of  trade 
and,  indeed,  rescued  them  from  a chronic  and  potentially  devastating  commercial 
deficit.  It  was  the  income  that  they  derived  from  the  transit  trade  between  the 
Sudan  and  the  Mediterranean  - and  in  particular  from  the  slave  trade  - that 
allowed  western  Libyans  to  pay  for  the  large  grain  imports  that  were  regularly 
required,  and  without  which  the  already  common  phenomena  of  famine,  disease, 
and  depopulation  would  have  increased  dramatically. 

Eighteenth-Century  Trade  Statistics 

Fairly  detailed  statistical  sources  on  the  value  of  western  Libyan  trade  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century  exist  in  the  reports  of  European  consuls  and  explorers 
who  lived  and  travelled  in  the  country.  The  dispatches  of  the  consuls,  whose 
primary  mission  was  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  nations  they  represented  and 
who  took  a detailed  interest  in  commerce,  were  particularly  full  of  trade 
statistics.  They  contained  not  only  periodic  reports  on  the  trade  of  western  Libya 
as  a whole,  but  also  frequently  presented  breakdowns  of  imports  and  exports  and 
even  of  individual  trade  items.  Thus  for  example  the  English  consul  reported  in 
1767  that  the  country’s  trade  was  worth  1,438,485  French  livres;  that  imports 
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outvalued  exports  by  83,269  livres;  and  that  the  country  imported,  among  other 
goods,  1000  pairs  of  shoes  worth  786  livres  from  Istanbul.2 

Unfortunately,  the  ready-made  statistics  of  the  European  consuls  cannot 
be  taken  at  face  value.  Many  factors  detract  from  their  acceptability.  The  consuls 
probably  relied  for  their  figures  on  four  sources:  their  own  records  of  shipping  of 
the  nations  they  represented,  their  own  observations  of  other  nations’  shipping, 
Qaramanli  customs  records,  and  conversations  with  local  merchants.  Of  these 
only  the  first  could  have  had  any  degree  of  accuracy:  the  consuls  may  have  been 
aware  of  the  value  of  their  own  national  shipping,  but  could  scarcely  keep  a 
close  watch  on  all  activity  in  the  port,  while  Qaramanli  customs  officials  kept 
records  to  enhance  their  own  profits  rather  than  to  accurately  reflect  the  flow  of 
trade,  and  local  merchants  had  only  impressionistic  ideas  of  the  overall  trade  of 
the  country.  The  statistics  compiled  by  consuls  were  thus  manifestly  inaccurate, 
giving  at  best  only  a rough  approximation  of  the  actual  value  of  trade.  This 
problem  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  consuls  (and  their  sources)  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  report  on  smuggling  - which  was  widespread  because  of  the 
many  duties  and  monopolies  imposed  by  the  pasha  - and  because  the  prices 
assigned  by  consuls  to  goods  were  often  fictional  or  arbitrary. 

Even  more  telling  than  the  inaccuracy  of  consular  reports  was  their 
incompleteness.  The  consuls  in  Tripoli  looked  on  the  Libyan  interior  as  a single, 
vast  country,  whose  sole  contact  with  the  outside  world  was  through  the  port  of 
Tripoli.  To  them,  measuring  the  goods  moving  in  and  out  of  the  port  was  an 
appropriate  way  of  measuring  the  trade  balance  of  the  whole  country.  But 
western  Libya  was  not  the  same  as  the  entire  African  interior,  and  did  not  trade 
in  a single  direction  through  a single  port.  To  the  contrary,  western  Libya  was 
only  a small  portion  of  the  interior;  it  traded  to  the  south,  west,  and  east  as  well 
as  to  the  north;  and  it  traded  through  other  Mediterranean  ports  as  well  as  over 
numerous  land  routes.  All  of  the  commercial  activity  in  these  directions  was 
more  or  less  lost  to  the  European  consuls,  who  occasionally  remarked  on  it  but 
were  not  in  a position  to  measure  it.  Indeed,  by  envisioning  western  Libya  as  a 
cul-de-sac  with  only  one  entrance  and  exit,  they  were  seriously  distorting  the 
country’s  most  distinguishing  commercial  characteristic  as  a region  of  transit 
between  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  the  Sudan.  In  terms  of  the  country’s  overall 
trade,  the  value  of  transit  goods  was  only  equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
export  and  import  values  — or  the  value  added  to  the  goods  during  their  transit 
of  western  Libya.  By  measuring  trade  only  at  one  side  of  the  country,  consuls  in 
Tripoli  not  only  missed  many  simple  exports  and  imports  traded  over  other 
routes,  they  also  recorded  only  one  facet  of  western  Libya’s  extensive  trade  in 
transit  goods. 

A final,  and  certainly  most  damaging,  fault  of  the  European  consular 
statistics  was  their  concentration  on  goods  to  the  exclusion  of  services.  It  is  clear 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer  that  a large  part  of  the  value  of  trade  to 
western  Libya  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to  local  merchants  to  travel 
abroad  and  make  a profit.  The  French  consul  in  1785  tried  to  explain  why  the 
Libyans’  tendency  to  wander  rendered  consular  statistics,  even  those  that  he 
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himself  had  compiled,  completely  misleading,  greatly  exaggerating  the  size  of  the 
trade  deficit:3 

Here  [in  Tripoli]  we  only  evaluate  goods  at  their  local  price  at 
the  point  where  they  are  leaving  or  entering  [the  country].  In 
general,  Tripolines  go  abroad  themselves  to  sell  the  goods  of 
their  own  country  and  to  buy  the  goods  they  need;  thus  they 
can  sell  the  former  at  a higher  price  and  obtain  the  latter  at  a 
lower  price.  The  profits  that  these  merchants  make  in  such 
speculation,  joined  to  [the  value  of  exports],  nearly  eliminates 
[the  value  of  the  deficit]. 

In  effect,  as  the  consul  correctly  observed,  western  Libyan  merchants 
received  much  greater  value  for  their  exports  and  spent  much  less  on  imports 
than  the  statistics  artificially  compiled  in  Tripoli  indicated;  to  put  it  another  way, 
many  of  the  goods  imported  into  the  country  were  actually  repatriated  profits  of 
western  Libyans  working  abroad,  and  not  imports  to  be  placed  against  the 
country’s  trade  balance.  Yet  the  European  consuls,  from  their  narrow  viewpoint 
looking  only  at  the  goods  passing  through  Tripoli  harbor,  persistently  compiled 
statistics  that  showed  only  the  values  of  goods  without  consideration  of  their 
provenance  or  ownership.  Since  western  Libyan  merchants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  travelled  often  and  in  large  numbers  both  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  to  the  western  Sudan,  the  commodity-minded  statistics  of  the  European 
consuls  misrepresented  very  seriously  the  value  of  western  Libyan  trade. 

European  sources  thus  cannot  provide  the  complete  and  detailed  statistics 
on  commerce  that  at  first  glance  they  appear  to  contain.  Nevertheless,  as  the  only 
quantitative  sources  that  are  presently  available,  they  must  form  the  basis  for  any 
estimation  of  the  value  of  trade  that  is  to  be  made.  Their  shortcomings  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  account.  Because  of  their  inaccuracies,  they  must  be  used 
only  to  establish  general  orders  of  magnitude  and  not  precise  quantifications. 
Because  of  their  incompleteness,  they  must  be  supplemented  with  the  more 
casual  observations  made  by  consuls  and  others  on  trade  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  again  provide  only  rough  estimates  of  value.  Finally,  because  of 
their  concentration  on  commodities,  they  must  be  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
the  profits  and  other  earnings  of  Libyan  merchants  abroad.  When  all  of  these 
concessions  are  made,  it  is  clear  that  the  evaluation  of  western  Libyan  trade  that 
emerges  will  only  be  very  impressionistic,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  future 
research  and  new  sources.  Yet  the  currently  available  sources  are  numerous 
enough  and  reliable  enough  to  permit  an  initial  estimation  of  the  value  of  trade 
that  can  be  accepted  as  reasonable.  It  is  convenient,  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  balance  of  trade,  to  evaluate  western  Libya’s  external  trade  by 
dividing  trade  goods  into  the  three  categories  of  exports,  transit  goods,  and 
imports.  These  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 
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Table  I 

WESTERN  LIBYAN  TRADE  GOODS 
IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Exports 


raw  wool 

woolen  products 

live  cattle 

skins  and  hides 

barley 

wheat 

dates 

Transit  Goods 

brass 

cloth 

beads 

manufactured  goods 

Imports 

barley 
wheat 
olive  oil 

manufactured  goods 
raw  materials 


ostrich  feathers 
salt 

saffron 
barilla 
olive  oil 
madder 


slaves 

senna 

gold 

goods  in  the  hajj  caravan 


cloth 

metal 

spices,  foods,  perfumes 
slaves 

Sudanese  foods 


The  Value  of  Exports 

Western  Libya’s  locally  produced  exports  were  traded  out  of  the  country  in  three 
ways.  Most  of  the  commodities  that  could  be  classified  as  bulk  goods  or  raw 
materials  - grains,  olive  oil,  barilla,  madder,  salt,  and  cattle  - were  sold  directly 
to  European  merchants  and  ships’  captains  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
Handicraft  products,  especially  woolen  goods  such  as  cloaks  and  rugs,  as  well  as 
ostrich  hides,  saffron,  and  some  dates,  were  carried  by  western  Libyan  merchants 
either  by  sea  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  or  overland  to  the  Sudan,  Tunis,  and 
Egypt.  A mixed  collection  of  goods  — semi-processed  skins  and  hides,  sorted  and 
packed  ostrich  feathers,  crushed  dates,  and  raw  wool  — were  exported  by  western 
Libyan  Jewish  merchants  to  their  business  correspondents  in  Italy.  Because  of 
differences  in  the  ways  in  which  they  were  traded,  these  three  groups  of 
commodities  require  different  approaches  to  evaluation. 

The  first  group  of  exports,  those  traded  directly  to  Europeans  at  the  coast, 
are  the  easiest  to  evaluate  because  the  figures  given  by  European  sources  do  not 
need  to  be  adjusted  to  account  for  profits  made  by  western  Libyan  merchants 
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abroad.  Not  surprisingly,  available  statistics  indicated  that  grains  and  olive  oil, 
the  two  primary  agricultural  products  of  the  coast  and  Jabal  (the  mountainous 
interior  of  Tripolitania)  regions,  were  the  most  valuable  commodities  in  this 
group  of  mostly  bulk  goods. 

Relying  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Qaramanli  customs  office,  the  French 
consul  in  the  early  1780s  estimated  that  the  country  had  earned  over  200,000 
French  livres  from  grain  exports  in  1780,  including  101,500  livres  worth  of  barley 
from  the  Tripoli  area,  some  90,000  livres  of  wheat  from  the  Tripoli  area,  and  an 
unknown  but  certainly  large  amount  from  the  western  coast  (marketed  through 
Jerba).4  Other  sources  are  not  as  complete,  but  confirm  the  generally  high  value 
of  grain  exports.  In  1766,  the  French  consul  estimated  the  value  of  the  three 
shiploads  of  wheat  that  were  ordinarily  exported  from  the  Misurata  area  at  50,000 
livres,  and  implied  that  at  least  the  equivalent  amount  was  exported  from  the 
Tripoli  area.5  A third  French  observer,  who  monitored  the  arrival  of  ships  from 
Tripoli  in  Marseilles,  reported  that  in  1788  wheat  worth  41,400  livres  and  barley 
worth  16,000  livres  arrived  in  the  French  port,  a large  amount  considering  that 
France  was  not  a principal  market  for  Libyan  grains.6  In  sum,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country’s  grain  exports  could  reach  a value  of 
250,000  French  livres  in  any  given  year,  although  perhaps  200,000  livres  would  be 
a more  normal  figure. 

As  for  olive  oil,  a French  source  indicated  that  in  the  period  between  1766 
and  1789  the  value  of  oil  exported  to  Marseilles  reached  a maximum  of  129,360 
livres  in  1788,  and  this  general  order  of  magnitude  is  confirmed  by  the  French 
consul  in  1780,  who  reported  a total  oil  export  worth  142,100  livres  from  Msellata, 
Misurata,  and  elsewhere.7 

For  these  two  principal  agricultural  commodities,  however,  a more 
important  consideration  than  the  potential  value  of  exports  in  a single  year  was 
the  number  of  years  in  which  exports  actually  occurred.  Many  factors  interfered 
with  western  Libya’s  ability  to  produce  an  exportable  surplus  of  grains:  among 
the  most  important  were  bad  harvests  caused  by  the  weather,  the  requirements  of 
internal  trade  to  the  nomadic  and  oasis  regions,  and  the  need  to  stockpile  for 
future  use.  In  fact,  in  the  years  between  1745  and  1785  the  French  consul  in 
Tripoli  specifically  mentioned  that  grain  crops  were  poor  and  exports  not 
possible  in  nineteen  of  the  forty-one  harvests.  Drought  was  the  most  common 
cause  of  inadequate  production,  but  others  were  the  ravaging  of  harvests  by 
rebellious  nomadic  tribes,  disruption  of  planting  and  harvest  seasons  by  revolts, 
destruction  of  harvests  by  rats,  and  dessicating  gibli  winds  from  the  desert. 

Olive  oil  production  was  subject  to  similar  difficulties.  An  early 
nineteenth-century  Italian  source  noted  that  "in  some  years  the  harvest  is 
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scarcely  sufficient  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country,"8  and  French 
sources  in  the  1770s  and  1780s  wrote  that  western  Libyan  ports,  known  in  some 
years  as  "bottomless  sources  of  oil,"  were  unable  to  supply  any  oil  at  all  to  their 
principal  market  in  Marseilles  in  the  years  1778-81  and  1784-85.9  Overall,  the 
sources  indicate  that  oil  was  produced  in  insufficient  quantity  for  exports  about 
half  the  time,  about  the  same  as  for  grains. 

Moreover,  the  sources  do  not  imply  that  grains  and  oil  were  always 
exported  in  the  remaining  years;  indeed,  the  French  consul  reported  specifically 
only  two  years  between  1745  and  1785  (the  harvests  of  1750  and  1773)  in  which 
grain  crops  were  abundant  and  exports  possible,  and  in  both  cases  he  noted  that 
the  monopoly-minded  Pasha  was  inhibiting  trade  by  either  forbidding  exports  or 
charging  high  prices  for  export  permits. 

In  short,  the  high  value  of  western  Libya’s  agricultural  crops  as  export 
commodities  remained  more  a potential  than  a reality.  The  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  livres  that  they  could  earn  were  certainly  capable  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  local  political  leaders  at  the  highest  level,  and  of  drawing  European 
shippers  to  Libya  from  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  However,  the  difficult 
conditions  of  climate  and  the  unsettled  social  and  political  relations  in  the 
countryside  more  often  than  not  prevented  producers  from  delivering  the  crops, 
without  which  trade  could  not  take  place. 

In  comparison  with  these  two  major  crops,  the  other  commodities  that 
were  traded  directly  to  Europeans  on  the  coast  were  not  as  potentially  valuable; 
salt  exports  only  rarely  reached  the  value  of  100,000  livres,  and  madder,  barilla, 
and  cattle  were  worth  considerably  less.  The  Pasha  sold  the  right  to  exploit  the 
salt  of  Ras  al-Makhbaz,  a salina  near  Zuwara,  to  the  Venetians  for  71,000  livres  a 
year  throughout  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,10  It  is  true  that  export 
licenses  for  additional  salt,  worth  as  much  as  30,000  livres,  were  occasionally  sold 
to  other  Europeans,  and  that  salt  brought  in  additional  income  when  Europeans 
hired  local  laborers  to  mine  the  salina.11  Nevertheless,  the  Venetians  were  the 
only  regular  exporters  of  salt,  and  they  usually  supplied  their  own  labor  from 
Italy.  The  500  quintals  of  madder  that  the  French  merchant  Icard  exported  in 
1772  were  purchased  for  something  less  than  18,000  livres,12  and  although  exports 
increased  in  quantity  by  as  much  as  four  times  during  the  next  two  decades,  the 
value  of  the  crop  probably  never  went  much  beyond  50,000  livres  because  of 
price  decreases.  The  highest  value  attained  by  barilla  exports  was  the  75,000 
livres,  plus  6,600  livres  for  the  export  monopoly,  that  Icard  paid  to  the  Pasha  in 
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P.  B.  (anonymous  author),  "Lettere  di  un  viaggiatore  in  Barberia  al  sig.  Giuseppe  Acerbi,  direttore 
della  Biblioteca  Italiana,  intorno  il  commercio  de  Tripoli  co’paesi  limitrofi  e coll’interno  dell’Africa," 
Biblioteca  italiana  [Milan]  18  (1820),  259. 
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Masson,  Histoire  des  ttablissements,  606;  Jules  Juliany,  Essai  sur  le  commerce  de  Marseille  (2nd 
ed.,  Marseilles,  1842),  III,  300. 

10Pinatel,  "Memoire  pour  ce  qui  concerne  le  sel  que  Ton  tire  de  Zouara,"  3 November  1764,  3 
November  1764,  AE  BI  1100  (1763-1766);  L.  Charles  Feraud,  Annates  Tripolitaines  (Tunis,  1927),  259-272; 
Masson,  Histoire  des  ttablissements,  606;  D’Andre,  "Memoire  sur  le  commerce,"  10  August  1782. 

nD’Andr6,  Letter  of  2 June  1781,  AE  BI  1107  (1781). 

12DeLancey,  Letter  of  18  August  1772,  AE  BI  1103  (1772-1773). 
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1772;13  thereafter,  both  western  Libyan  production  and  prices  declined,  and 
exports  in  good  years  such  as  1780-82  averaged  only  around  50-60,000  livres.14 
Finally,  the  cattle  exported  to  Malta  were  evaluated  in  1782  at  only  some  12,000 
livres.15 

These  other  bulk  commodities,  then,  were  of  a lower  order  of  value  than 
grains  and  oil.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  barilla,  they  were  much  more 
reliable  exports  than  the  major  crops.  Barilla  was  an  annual  plant  that  depended 
on  rainfall  in  coastal  areas  to  the  west  of  Tripoli,  and  the  size  of  the  crop  was 
greatly  affected  by  changes  in  weather  as  well  as  by  political  disruption  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons.  As  a result,  barilla  exports  suffered  from  both 
an  overall  decline  in  the  1770s  and  1780s  and,  like  grains  and  olive  oil,  from 
disastrous  years  in  which  little  or  no  exports  were  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
salt,  madder  (which  was  cultivated  by  irrigation),  and  cattle  were  commodities 
that  relied  little  on  weather  conditions  and  could  consistently  be  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  fill  demand  at  the  coast.  For  this  reason,  their  overall 
contribution  to  the  export  income  of  western  Libya  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  well  have  equalled  or  even  exceeded  that  of  the  large 
staple  crops  of  grains  and  olive  oil. 

The  second  category  of  western  Libyan  exports  consisted  of  those  carried 
to  exterior  markets  by  local  merchants.  Most  of  the  latter  were  men  of  only 
modest  means,  who  travelled  with  small  packets  of  goods  either  as  passengers  on 
European  ships  to  the  Levant  or  as  members  of  caravans  to  Tunis,  Egypt,  and 
the  south.  Their  limited  capital  and  access  to  transport  restricted  the  goods  they 
were  able  to  carry  to  commodities  that  could  be  subdivided  into  small  but 
moderately  valuable  parcels.  Thus  they  did  not  trade  in  bulky  goods  such  as 
grains  and  olive  oil,  but  limited  themselves  to  items  like  woolen  garments, 
carpets,  ostrich  feathers,  saffron,  and  in  some  cases  dates. 

The  value  of  the  goods  of  these  merchants  is  difficult  to  establish  because 
most  of  their  business  was  carried  out  in  the  Levant  ports,  Tunis,  and  the  western 
Sudan,  away  from  the  view  of  observers  in  Libya.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is 
clear  enough  to  indicate  that  the  most  valuable  items  of  their  trade  were  the 
woolen  goods  (such  as  burnooses,  carpets,  and  blankets),  that  were  locally  woven 
in  western  Libya.  In  1766  the  French  consul  suggested  that  Tripoli’s  trade  with 
the  Levant  in  these  items  was  worth  several  hundred  thousand  French  livres,  as 
they  were  the  principal  export  in  a total  trade  (exports  plus  imports)  that  he 
estimated  at  one  million  livres.16  In  the  following  year  the  English  consul  placed 
the  value  of  barracans  and  "wall-hangings"  shipped  to  the  Levant  ports  and 
Alexandria  at  only  56,101  livres,  but  his  figure  must  be  raised  to  account  for  the 
profits  earned  by  the  Libyan  merchants  in  the  eastern  ports,  as  well  as  for 
categories  of  goods  (such  as  carpets  to  the  Levant  and  Tunis)  that  he  clearly 
overlooked.17  Lastly,  in  1780  the  French  consul  noted  that  the  export  of  barracans 

13DeLancey,  Letter  of  17  October  1772,  AE  BI  1103  (1772-1773). 

14D’Andre,  Letter  of  7 October  1780,  AE  BI  1106  (1780);  Letters  of  18  August  and  20  August  1781,  AE 
BI  1107  (1781);  and  Letter  of  20  April  1783,  AE  BI  1109  (1783). 

15D’Andr6,  "Memoire  sur  le  commerce,”  10  August  1782. 

16DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766. 

17Fraser,  "General  State  of  the  Commerce,"  24  August  1767. 
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was  worth  145,000  livres,  and  again  this  figure  must  be  raised  to  reflect  the  actual 
sale  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  Levant.18 

Even  supposing  that  the  profit  of  western  Libyan  merchants  on  these 
crude  woolen  goods  was  small,  it  is  evident  that  in  total  they  represented  an 
export  value  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  grains  and  olive  oil,  the  principal 
agricultural  exports.  A figure  on  the  order  of  150,000  to  200,000  French  livres  per 
year  is  a reasonable  estimate  for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  an  unknown  but  not  negligible  value  for  the  trade  in  cloaks  and  carpets  to 
the  Sudan. 

The  other  western  Libyan  products  that  found  their  way  to  Levantine  and 
Sudanese  markets  in  the  packs  of  local  merchants  were  not  as  valuable.  The  only 
ostrich  feathers  exported  in  this  manner  were  the  one  hundred  or  so  skins 
carried  to  Tunis  every  year  in  caravans,  and  the  no  doubt  smaller  number  of 
skins  taken  overland  to  Alexandria.  These  feathers  were  worth  no  more  than 
25,000  French  livres,  even  at  the  very  generous  price  of  116  livres  per  skins 
suggested  by  the  French  consul  in  1785.19  Saffron  was  an  expensive  commodity, 
valued  at  1,850  livres  per  quintal,  but  the  western  Libyan  harvest  rarely  exceeded 
thirty  quintals,  was  more  commonly  around  twenty  quintals,  and  was  at  times 
estimated  at  as  little  as  five  quintals.20  The  total  value  of  saffron  exports  at 
Tripoli  prices  thus  normally  ranged  only  from  10,000  to  60,000  livres,  although  the 
French  consul  in  1780  estimated  exports  at  87,000  livres.  Again,  the  Tripoli  figures 
must  be  raised  a certain  percentage  to  include  merchant  profits  in  the  Levant.21 
Finally,  the  value  of  dates  exported  from  Tripoli  by  sea  was  estimated  by  various 
consular  sources  as  only  around  30,000  livres  in  1766,  5,200  livres  in  1767,  and  10,785 
livres  in  1782.22  Moreover,  at  least  half  of  these  dates  were  exported  by  Jewish 
merchants  to  Malta  and  Italy,  although  the  value  of  the  other  half  must  be 
increased  to  reflect  the  prices  obtained  by  Libyan  merchants  in  Alexandria  and 
the  Turkish  ports,  and  an  unknown  value  must  also  be  added  for  the  overland 
trade  in  dates  from  the  Fezzan  to  the  Sudan. 

In  sum,  then,  the  more  exotic  exports  of  western  Libya  were  minor, 
though  certainly  significant,  adjuncts  to  the  principal  trade  of  local  merchants  in 
woven  woolen  goods.  Just  as  the  bulk  export  trade  of  the  country  reflected  the 
predominant  role  of  grain  and  olive  oil  in  local  agriculture,  so  the  individual 
trade  of  small  merchants  reflected  the  importance  of  pastoral  production  and 
household  handicrafts  in  the  western  Libyan  economy. 

The  final  category  of  western  Libyan  exports  is  the  most  difficult  of  the 
three  to  evaluate.  Jewish  merchants  of  Tripoli  who  traded  with  their  coreligionist 
business  partners  on  the  Italian  peninsula  usually  acted  in  the  same  manner  as 
local  Libyan  merchants,  repatriating  their  profits  in  the  form  of  valuable  import 
goods.  At  times,  however,  they  carried  out  their  business  more  or  less  like  the 
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European  merchants  and  ship  captains  who  traded  in  Tripoli,  purchasing  goods 
along  the  coast  and  simply  exporting  them  to  Europe.  The  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  transactions  was  significant  for  the  value  of  the  trade  to  the 
western  Libyan  economy,  as  the  price  paid  for  goods  in  Italy  was  higher  than  the 
price  paid  for  them  in  Libya.  In  general,  however,  Jewish  exports  from  western 
Libya  should  be  evaluated  at  the  point  where  they  changed  hands  in  Italy,  for 
even  when  the  Tripoline  merchants  did  not  immediately  import  Italian  goods  to 
Libya,  they  retained  credit  with  their  business  partners  that  could  be  drawn  upon 
at  any  time. 

Two  of  the  four  principal  kinds  of  goods  that  Jewish  merchants  exported 
from  western  Libya  were  of  only  modest  value.  Locally  purchased  raw  wool  was 
of  poor  quality  and  in  limited  supply  because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  best 
wool  by  local  weavers.  European  observers  consistently  reported  that  only  2-3,000 
quintals  were  exported  in  ordinary  years,  and  at  a maximum  price  of  24  livres  per 
quintal  such  a small  amount  provided  a value  of  only  48-72,000  livres  at  Tripoli 
prices.23  These  figures  need  to  be  adjusted  upward  only  slightly  to  account  for 
the  slim  profit  made  on  the  sale  of  cheap  wool  in  Italy.  Similarly,  dates  were  of 
no  great  value;  as  mentioned  above,  Jewish  merchants  handled  only  about  half  of 
a total  export  that  was  estimated  at  a maximum  value  of  only  30,000  livres. 

The  remaining  two  types  of  goods  that  Jewish  merchants  exported  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  valuable,  and  formed  the  backbone  of  their  businesses. 
Ostrich  feathers  benefited  from  a fashionable  trend  "de  tres  bon  gout"  in  Europe 
that  raised  their  prices  dramatically  throughout  the  last  half  of  the  century; 
already  in  1766  the  French  consul  reported  that  the  value  of  a male  skin  in 
Tripoli  had  recently  risen  from  18  1/2  livres  to  32  3/8  livres,  and  by  1785  the  price 
had  reached  116  livres.24  Reports  of  the  Tripoli  value  of  ostrich  feather  exports 
varied  from  around  62,000  livres  in  1767  to  72,500  livres  in  1782,  and  to  54-65,000 
livres  in  1788.25  Evidence  of  the  value  of  leathers  is  sketchy,  but  the  figure  of 
51,000  livres  given  by  the  English  consul  in  1767, 26  and  the  remarkably  high 
figure  of  181,250  livres  given  by  the  French  consul  in  1782,  indicate  that  the 
goatskins,  lambskins,  and  cowhides  of  the  country  were  of  considerable  value  27 

Even  more  significant  for  these  two  categories  of  goods,  however,  were 
the  profits  made  on  their  sale  in  Europe.  In  1785  the  French  consul  reported  that 
the  same  male  ostrich  skin  that  could  be  purchased  in  Tripoli  for  116  livres  was 
sold  "commonly"  in  Livorno  for  326  1/4  livres,  for  a profit  of  over  280  percent.28 
While  comparable  figures  are  lacking  for  prepared  skins  and  hides,  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  profits  on  these  essential  raw  materials  of  the  Italian  leather 
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industry  were  also  good,  even  if  much  less  than  that  on  ostrich  feathers.  The 
Jewish  merchants  were  able  to  obtain  such  large  returns  on  their  goods  because 
of  their  near-monopoly  position  in  the  market:  they  alone  combined  access  to  the 
local  Libyan  producers  with  contacts  to  purchasers  in  Italy,  and  local  Jews  also 
dominated  both  the  leather-processing  and  the  feather-sorting  industries  in 
Tripoli.  In  any  event,  when  the  profits  on  sales  in  Italy  were  added  to  the 
purchase  prices  of  feathers  and  leathers  in  western  Libya,  it  is  clear  that  both 
categories  of  goods  could  easily  have  reached  and  even  exceeded  the  value  of 
200,000  livres  per  year  in  periods  when  trade  was  brisk. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  data  on  the  value  of  western  Libyan  exports  in 
the  later  eighteenth  century.  The  table  presents  maximum  reasonable  values  at 
Tripoli  prices  for  each  of  the  major  export  commodities,  as  well  as  minimum 
estimates  or,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  goods,  zeros  for  years  when  harvests  were 
not  large  enough  to  provide  for  exports.  In  addition,  it  shows  estimated  values  for 
goods  after  they  were  sold  by  western  Libyans,  assuming  a profit  of  50  percent 
for  all  goods  except  ostrich  feathers,  where  the  higher  profit  rate  is  known,  and 
for  raw  wool  and  dates,  where  the  profit  was  certainly  smaller. 

Several  conclusions  about  exports  can  be  drawn  from  the  resulting  figures. 
First,  exports  were  not  very  stable,  largely  because  of  the  frequent  and  ruinous 
failures  of  agricultural  commodities  such  as  grains,  olive  oil,  barilla,  saffron,  and 
dates,  but  also  because  trade  fluctuated  quite  widely  in  nearly  all  products. 
Difficulties  with  exports  caused  the  value  of  the  trade  to  vary  between  a high  of 
nearly  two  million  livres  and  a low  of  less  than  one  million  livres.  Second,  the 
trade  in  goods  sold  to  Europeans  directly  on  the  coast  suffered  more  from  trade 
fluctuations  than  did  the  other  branches  of  export,  precisely  because  Europeans 
were  interested  primarily  in  risky  agricultural  products  such  as  grains,  olive  oil, 
and  barilla.  Local  Muslim  and  Jewish  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  centered 
their  businesses  on  the  much  more  stable  exports  of  woolen  goods  and  ostrich 
feathers,  respectively. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  sectors  of  the  western  Libyan  economy 
made  significant  contributions  to  exports.  The  pastoral  producers  of  the  Jafara 
and  Sirte,  and  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  coast  and  Jabal,  contributed  the 
most.  However,  the  contributions  of  handicraft  workers  in  weaving  woolen 
goods,  preparing  skins  and  hides,  packing  ostrich  feathers,  manufacturing  olive 
oil,  and  processing  barilla  and  madder,  were  not  negligible.  Even  hunting, 
commonly  viewed  as  an  economic  activity  relegated  to  isolated  subsistence 
economies,  contributed  substantially  to  the  export  trade  by  providing  valuable 
ostrich  skins.  From  the  standpoint  of  export  value,  the  only  major  group  of 
western  Libyans  who  contributed  little  were  the  oasis  agriculturalists  of  the 
Fezzan  and  Ghadames,  who  were  unable  to  market  their  dates  in  large  quantities 
in  distant  markets.  With  that  one  exception,  western  Libyans  did  remarkably  well 
in  deriving  exportable  commodities  from  a difficult  and  little-productive  land. 
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Table  II 

ESTIMATED  VALUES  OF  WESTERN  LIBYAN  EXPORTS 
IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Tripoli  values 

Profit  (%) 

Sale  values 

min 

max 

min 

max 

L Goods  sold  directly  to  Europeans 

grains 

0 

250,000 

0 

0 

250,000 

olive  oil 

0 

142,000 

0 

0 

142,000 

salt 

71,000 

100,000 

0 

71,000 

100,000 

barilla 

0 

82,000 

0 

0 

82,000 

madder 

18,000 

50,000 

0 

18,000 

50,000 

cattle 

12,000 

12,000 

0 

12,000 

12,000 

101,000 

636,000 

101,000 

636,000 

2.  Goods  carried  by  local  Muslim 

merchants 

woolen  goods 

150,000 

250,000 

50 

225,000 

375,000 

saffron 

10,000 

87,000 

50 

15,000 

130,000 

ostrich  feathers 

25,000 

25,000 

50 

37,500 

37,500 

dates 

3,000 

15,000 

25 

3,750 

18,750 

188,000 

377,000 

281,250 

561,250 

3.  Goods  shipped  by  local  Jewish 

merchants 

skins  and  hides 

51,000 

181,000 

50 

76,500 

272,000 

ostrich  feathers 

62,000 

73,000 

280 

173,600 

204,400 

raw  wool 

48,000 

72,000 

25 

60,000 

90,000 

dates 

3,000 

15,000 

25 

3,750 

18,750 

164,000 

341,000 

313,850 

585,150 

Totals 

453,000 

1,354,000 

696,100 

1,782,400 
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The  Value  of  Transit  Goods 

The  extensive  trade  in  transit  goods  through  western  Libya  gave  local  merchants 
another  opportunity  to  derive  profit  from  external  trade,  not  simply  by  exporting 
local  products,  but  by  importing  goods  from  one  region  and  selling  them  in 
another.  Since  western  Libyans  were  not  the  producers  of  transit  goods,  the  value 
of  the  trade  to  them  was  only  the  difference  between  their  selling  and  purchase 
prices.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  this  difference  was  considerable  because  local 
merchants  travelled  great  distances  to  buy  and  sell  their  merchandise  and  were 
able  to  obtain  very  favorable  exchanges.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluation,  it  is 
possible  to  eliminate  from  consideration  the  transit  goods  that  passed  through 
western  Libya  as  part  of  the  hajj  caravans.  These  goods  were  usually  owned  by 
foreign  merchants  and  never  came  into  the  hands  of  western  Libyans.  The  two 
remaining  types  of  transit  goods  were  those  purchased  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
sold  in  the  Sudan,  and  those  purchased  in  the  Sudan  and  sold  in  the  markets  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  three  major  goods  that  travelled  through  western  Libya  from  north 
to  south  — brass,  cloth,  and  beads  — were  all  of  approximately  equal  value. 
Consular  estimates  of  their  worth  at  the  point  of  entry  into  Tripoli  all  centered 
roughly  around  the  100,000  livre  mark,  although  several  of  the  European-oriented 
accounts  omitted  any  reference  to  the  important  trades  in  cloth  and  brass  from 
the  Levant.29  A statement  by  the  French  consul  in  1785  indicated  that  imports 
from  Ottoman  and  Italian  ports  roughly  doubled  in  value  upon  importation  to 
Tripoli,30  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  they  gained  again  proportionately  upon 
transport  to  the  Sudan  it  can  be  suggested  that  each  of  the  three  commodities 
earned  western  Libyan  merchants  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  livres  per  year. 
The  fourth  category  of  north-south  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  was  worth  less,  for 
the  value  of  paper,  tobacco,  drugs,  spices,  and  other  luxury  goods  that  were 
carried  across  the  desert  was  commonly  reported  only  in  the  range  of  20-40,000 
livres  at  Tripoli  prices.31  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  these  kinds  of  goods  increased 
in  value  more  in  the  Sudan  than  did  the  other  Mediterranean  products,  it  is 
unlikely  that  western  Libyan  profits  on  them  exceeded  even  the  100,000  livre 
mark. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  trade  carried  out  by  western  Libyan  merchants 
between  the  market  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  African  markets  of  the 
southern  Sahara  and  Sudan  provided  the  country  with  a net  yearly  income  of 
somewhere  around  half  a million  livres.  Since  the  value  of  this  transit  trade, 
unlike  that  of  the  export  trade,  did  not  rely  on  the  uncertain  productive  capacity 
of  western  Libya,  it  probably  did  not  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year. 


29 

DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766;  Fraser,  "General  State  of  the  Commerce," 
24  August  1767;  D’Andr^,  "M^  moire  sur  le  commerce,"  10  August  1782. 

30 

D’Andr6,  Letter  of  30  January  1785. 

31DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,”  20  March  1766;  Fraser,  "General  State  of  the  Commerce," 
24  August  1767;  D’Andr6,  "M£  moire  sur  le  commerce,"  10  August  1782. 
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Of  slaves,  senna,  and  gold,  the  three  goods  most  commonly  traded  on  the 
south-to-north  routes  through  western  Libya,  there  is  no  question  that  slaves  were 
by  far  the  most  valuable  items,  as  indeed  they  were  by  far  the  most  valuable 
items  in  all  of  the  country’s  trade.  Western  Libyan  merchants  purchased  most  of 
their  slaves  - anywhere  from  2500  to  3250  per  year  - in  the  markets  of  the 
western  Sudan,  although  several  hundred  were  purchased  periodically  in 
Ghadames  from  Algerian  caravans  out  of  Timbuctu,  and  a few  hundred  were 
also  occasionally  captured  in  Borku  by  Fezzani  raiding  parties.  Western  Libyan 
merchants  sold  the  greater  part  of  these  slaves  in  Ottoman  markets  of  the 
Aegean,  although  some  500  to  1000  were  annually  sent  overland  to  be  sold  in 
Tunis,  and  perhaps  100  to  500  more  were  sold  to  Majabri  merchants  (from  Aujila 
in  eastern  Libya)  in  the  Fezzan. 

In  most  cases,  then,  western  Libyan  merchants  derived  as  profit  on  their 
slaves  the  full  difference  in  prices  between  West  African  sources  and  Ottoman 
consumers.  It  is  possible  to  establish  the  extent  of  this  price  difference  with  some 
precision.  Consular  sources  from  both  the  1760s  and  the  1780s  agreed  that  the 
ordinary  price  for  a young  female  slave  in  Tripoli  was  in  the  range  of  350  to  370 
French  livres,32  although  as  the  French  consul  noted  in  1753,  the  price  could  fall 
to  the  vicinity  of  280-290  livres  in  years  when  slaves  were  plentiful.  A recent 
study  of  Saharan  slave  trade  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  shown  that  slaves 
increased  in  value  about  three  to  four  times  between  the  Sudan  and  Tripoli,34  and 
since  it  is  likely  that  the  situation  was  much  the  same  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century  it  can  be  supposed  that  western  Libyan  merchants  purchased  their 
female  slaves  in  Borno  and  Hausa  for  about  90  to  120  livres  each.35  From  another 
consular  report  of  1786  it  is  known  that  prices  roughly  doubled  again  between 
Tripoli  and  the  Levant,36  so  that  the  full  difference  between  purchase  and  sale 
price  was  on  the  order  of  615  livres  per  slave  (or  720  minus  105  livres),  and  the 
total  value  of  the  average  and  ordinary  yearly  trade  by  sea  to  the  Levant  of  2000 
slaves  was  around  1,230,000  livres.  The  values  of  the  land  trades  to  Cairo  and 
Tunis  were  considerably  less,  for  not  only  were  the  quantities  less,  but  western 
Libyans  sold  their  slaves  to  others  much  earlier  along  the  route:  to  Majabris  in 
the  Fezzan,  and  to  Tunisians  in  Tunis.  Assuming  that  the  price  difference  of 
slaves  between  the  Sudan  and  the  Fezzan  was  only  around  100  livres  each,  and 
between  the  Sudan  and  Tunis  perhaps  around  300  livres,  then  the  average  values 


32 

DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766  (370  livres);  Fraser,  "General  State  of  the 
Commerce,"  24  August  1767  (370  livres);  D’Andr^,  Letter  of  30  January  1785  (361  livres);  Valli&re,  Letter  of  5 
January  1786,  AE  BI  1112  (1786)  (350  livres). 

33Caullet,  Journal  Entry  of  14  December  1753,  AE  BI  1096  (1752-1755). 

34 

David  C.  Tambo,  "The  Sokoto  Caliphate  Slave  Trade  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  International 
Journal  of  African  Historical  Studies,  9,  2 (1976),  207. 

35 

This  is  a conservative  estimate:  Lucas’s  informants,  who  were  Fezzani  merchants,  reported  in  1789 
that  female  slaves  could  be  purchased  in  Katsina  for  anywhere  from  53  to  90  livres;  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa  (London,  1810;  reprinted 
London,  1967),  I,  172-186. 

^Again,  this  is  a conservative  estimate:  a consular  report  of  1785  noted  that  a slave  purchased  for  361 
livres  in  Tripoli  could  be  sold  commonly  in  the  Aegean  for  1,284  livres,  or  an  increase  of  350  percent. 
D’Andr6,  Letter  of  30  January  1785. 
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of  the  trades  along  these  two  routes  were  30,000  livres  and  225,000  livres 
respectively,  for  a total  value  for  the  entire  slave  trade  of  1,485,000  livres. 

Of  course,  this  average  value  certainly  increased  and  decreased  with 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  slaves  and  percentage  of  females  passing  through  the 
country;  Table  III  shows  the  range  that  the  value  of  the  trade  may  have  taken. 
Nevertheless,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  that  inevitably  accompanied  these 
fluctuations  in  supply  no  doubt  worked  to  keep  the  total  value  of  the  trade  fairly 
close  to  its  average  range.  In  short,  then,  the  value  of  the  slave  trade  was 
regularly  almost  as  high  as  the  total  maximum  value  of  all  of  western  Libya’s 
exports,  and  in  good  years  may  have  surpassed  it  by  as  much  as  25  percent. 


Table  III 

ESTIMATED  VALUES  OF  WESTERN  LIBYAN  TRANSIT  GOODS 
IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Minimum 

Maximum 

North  to  South  Goods 

brass 

150,000 

150,000 

cloth 

150,000 

150,000 

beads 

150,000 

150,000 

manufactured  goods 

100,000 

100,000 

550,000 

550,000 

South  to  North  Goods 

slaves* 

760,000 

2,240,000 

senna** 

120,000 

450,000 

gold 

10,000 

150,000 

890,000 

2,840,000 

Total 

1,440,000 

3,390,000 

‘Based  on  1,000  to  3,000  slaves  through  Tripoli,  500  to  1,000  through  Tunis,  and  100 
to  500  through  Aujila;  with  profits  of  600-630  livres  on  slaves  through  Tripoli,  300 
livres  through  Tunis,  and  100  livres  through  Aujila. 

“Based  on  500  to  2,000  quintals  of  Tibesti  senna  through  Tripoli,  and  800  to  3,200 
quintals  of  Air  senna  through  Tripoli,  Jerba,  and  Tunis. 


In  comparison,  the  values  of  the  transit  trades  in  senna  and  gold  were 
rather  meager,  yet  they  were  by  themselves  substantial  trades  that  attracted  the 
interest  of  many  merchants.  Western  Libyans  purchased  up  to  5000  quintals  or 
more  of  senna  every  year  from  the  Saharan  peoples  of  Air  and  Tibesti;  most  of 
this  product  was  eventually  sold  by  Libyan  Jewish  merchants  in  Livorno  and 
Venice  or  to  Tunisians  in  Jerba  and  Tunis.  In  1786  the  French  consul  reported 
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the  Tripoli  value  of  1200  quintals  of  senna,  which  included  1000  quintals  of 
Tibesti  senna  and  200  quintals  of  Air  senna,  at  72,150  livres,  and  this  crop  must 
have  increased  in  value  to  around  100,000  livres  upon  shipment  to  Italy.37  Thus  a 
maximum  shipment  through  Tripoli  of  up  to  2000  quintals  of  Tibesti  senna  and 
several  hundred  of  Air  senna  could  conceivably  have  reached  a value  of  200,000 
livres.  The  trade  through  Jerba  and  Tunis  was  of  greater  volume  — up  to  3000 
quintals  per  year  - and  exclusively  in  the  more  valuable  Air  senna,  and  thus  was 
worth  more  than  the  Tripoli  trade  despite  the  fact  that  western  Libyans  were  not 
responsible  for  exporting  the  senna  to  Europe  along  this  route.  Assuming  that 
Air  senna  was  worth  around  83  livres  per  quintal  — a price  reported  by  consuls  in 
both  Tripoli  and  Tunis38  — then  the  Tunisian  senna  trade  earned  the  country  up 
to  250,000  livres  per  year.  Finally,  the  small  amounts  of  senna  sold  to  Majabris  in 
the  Fezzan  could  not  have  been  worth  more  than  a few  thousand  livres,  so  that 
the  total  value  of  all  of  western  Libya’s  senna  trade  probably  fell  somewhere 
close  to  450,000  livres  per  year  at  a maximum,  although  if  quantities  decreased 
dramatically  because  of  supply  problems  it  conceivably  could  have  fallen  to  as 
low  as  120,000  livres,  as  Table  III  shows. 

The  value  of  the  gold  trade  through  western  Libya  was  of  rather  minor 
importance.  Although  the  secrecy  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  out  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  consuls  to  evaluate,  no  observers  ever  suggested  a value 
of  over  150,000  livres  per  year,  and  most  estimates  fell  considerably  short  of 
100,000  livres.39  Perhaps  a reasonable  suggestion  for  the  annual  value  of  gold 
passing  through  the  country  is  50,000  livres,  with  considerable  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  as  a result  of  an  unstable  supply. 

Table  III  presents  a summary  of  the  estimated  values  of  transit  goods  to 
the  western  Libyan  economy.  Data  presented  are  minimum  and  maximum 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  trades  in  individual  commodities,  based 
on  the  differences  in  values  between  the  points  where  western  Libyans 
purchased  the  goods  and  the  points  where  they  sold  them.  From  the  figures,  it  is 
clear  that  the  transit  trade  was  of  major  importance  to  the  country’s  commercial 
economy,  since  it  could  supply  an  income  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  maximum 
income  derived  from  the  export  of  local  products.  In  addition,  since  the  trans- 
Libyan  caravans  carried  goods  that,  with  the  exception  of  senna,  were  not 
agricultural  products,  the  transit  trade  held  even  more  value  for  the  country  as  a 
fairly  regular  and  reliable  source  of  income.  Within  the  category  of  transit  goods, 
the  goods  traded  from  south  to  north  earned  far  more  than  those  traded  in  the 
opposite  direction.  While  some  might  argue  that  this  was  indicative  of  an 
"unequal  trade"  imposed  on  the  Saharan  and  Sudanese  economies  that  supplied 
the  slaves,  senna,  and  gold,  in  the  western  Libyan  context  it  simply  meant  that 
the  profits  of  trade  with  the  Sudan  were  not  realized  until  the  return  trip  was 
completed  and  the  African  goods  were  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  Levant. 


37 

DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766. 

38Ibid.;  Traill,  Letter  of  1 February  1789,  FD  77/3. 

39 

DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766;  Fraser,  "General  State  of  the  Commerce," 
24  August  1767;  D’Andre,  "Observations  sur  le  commerce,"  29  December  1780;  "M^moire  sur  le  commerce,"  10 
August  1782. 
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Finally,  the  figures  illustrate  very  clearly  the  predominance  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  even  by  itself  could  outstrip  the  value  of  the  entire  export  trade  of  the 
country. 

The  Value  of  Imports 

By  exporting  local  products  and  participating  in  an  extensive  transit  trade, 
western  Libyan  merchants  earned  a sizable  income  in  foreign  exchange  that 
could  be  used  to  purchase  imports.  From  Tables  II  and  III  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
country’s  total  foreign  income  amounted  to  some  two  to  five  million  French 
livres  per  year.  Western  Libyans  used  their  foreign  exchange  to  buy  two 
principal  kinds  of  imports:  goods  of  first  necessity,  primarily  grains,  which  were 
required  to  replace  food  supplies  in  years  of  famine;  and  "luxury"  goods,  which 
were  principally  consumer  items  or  raw  materials  not  otherwise  available  locally. 

The  cost  of  food  grains  imported  into  the  country  naturally  varied  widely 
with  the  amount  of  grain  required  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained  on 
Mediterranean  markets.  In  many  years,  no  grain  was  required  at  all;  French 
consuls  reported  that  food  imports  were  necessary  only  about  three  out  of  every 
ten  years.  In  years  of  famine,  however,  the  cost  of  grain  imports  could  be  very 
high  indeed.  In  1764,  the  French  consul  reported  that  the  price  of  a charge  of 
wheat,  which  ordinarily  sold  for  export  at  16.2  livres,  had  been  forced  up  by 
famine  to  80  livres,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  500  percent.40 

It  is  not  likely  that  western  Libyan  grain  merchants  paid  such  excessive 
prices  in  Mediterranean  markets,  for  they  naturally  searched  out  the  cheapest 
grain  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  paid  at  least  two  to  three  times  the 
normal  local  price  of  grain,  or  perhaps  35  to  50  livres  per  charge.  A shipload  of 
grain  ordinarily  contained  some  1000  charges , and  in  an  unexceptional  famine 
year  such  as  1771  Tripoli  received  about  thirty  shiploads,  so  that  the  total  value  of 
grain  imports  in  years  when  they  were  required  probably  lay  in  the  range  of 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  livres.41  In  exceptional  years,  this  figure  could  rise  even 
higher.  In  1784,  for  example,  the  French  consul  reported  that  the  hot  gibli  wind 
from  the  desert  had  blown  for  five  days  in  a row  early  in  the  year,  destroying  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  abundant  rains  of  the  previous  autumn  and  turning  the  fields 
into  a "terre  brulee"  that  became  a powder  to  the  depth  of  tree  roots  in  the  course 
of  the  long,  hot  summer.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  an  already  dry  decade,  the 
disaster  caused  thousands  of  western  Libyans  to  flee  the  country,  but  those  who 
remained,  according  to  the  consul,  were  forced  to  import  grains  to  the  value  of 
2,329,388  livres.42 

In  comparison,  the  cost  of  the  "luxury"  goods  imported  to  western  Libya 
was  modest.  Four  different  consular  reports  between  1766  and  1782  placed  the 
Tripoli  value  of  total  imports  from  Italy  in  the  range  of  300,000  to  500,000  livres 


40 

4 rinatel,  Letter  of  17  January  1764,  AE  BI  1100  (1763-1766). 

41DeLancey,  Letter  of  29  March  1771,  AE  BI  1102  (1769-1771).  The  "Etat  des  batiments  frangais  entres 
dans  le  port  de  Tripoli"  submitted  by  Delancey  showed  that  six  shiploads  of  grain  entered  Tripoli  harbor  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1771,  and  DeLancey  remarked  in  his  letter  that  around  fifty  ships  (not  all  of  them  with 
grain)  arrived  in  a "good  year." 

42D’Andrd,  Letter  of  19  December  1784,  AE  BI  1110  (1784). 
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per  year.43  Since  prices  roughly  doubled  between  Italy  and  Tripoli,  this  implied  a 
foreign  exchange  expense  of  about  150,000  to  250,000  livres,  of  which  somewhere 
from  40  to  60  percent  was  for  transit  goods.  The  actual  cost  of  Italian  imports,  as 
reported  by  the  consuls,  was  thus  only  some  75,000  to  140,000  livres  per  year.  Only 
one  consular  source  reported  figures  as  comprehensive  for  the  Levant  trade,  but 
those  imply  that  the  trade  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  approximately 
equivalent  to  that  with  Italy:  a total  import  expense  of  225,000  livres  annually, 
made  up  of  150,000  livres  of  imports  and  75,000  livres  of  transit  goods.44 

The  total  import  trade  from  the  southern  Sahara  and  Sudan,  including 
transit  goods,  was  the  highest  of  all  because  of  the  high  cost  of  slaves.  The  three 
thousand  or  so  slaves  purchased  every  year  for  around  100  livres  each  required  an 
outlay  of  some  300,000  livres,  and  the  purchase  of  senna  and  gold  added  several 
tens  of  thousands  of  livres  to  the  bill.  However,  the  cost  of  true  imports  from  the 
south,  primarily  the  few  slaves  who  were  retained  in  western  Libya,  was  very 
small.  Assuming  that  such  slaves  numbered  only  about  one  hundred  every  year, 
this  total  cost  was  only  about  10,000  livres,  and  the  cost  of  other  Sudanese  imports 
could  not  have  more  than  doubled  this  figure.  In  total,  then,  imports  of  "luxury" 
goods  represented  a very  small  expense  for  western  Libyans.  At  a maximum, 
annual  imports  from  Italy  cost  only  about  140,000  livres,  from  the  Levant  around 
150,000  livres,  and  from  the  south  perhaps  20,000  livres,  for  a total  yearly  expense 
of  about  300,000  livres. 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  suggested  by 
available  sources  for  western  Libyan  expenses  on  imports.  The  primary 
importance  of  food  grains  is  evident,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  required  in 
only  three  out  of  every  ten  years.  In  effect,  the  greatest  part  of  the  profits  from 
western  Libya’s  foreign  trade  was  used  to  pay  for  food  to  keep  people  alive 
during  the  regular  and  devastating  famines.  Only  when  this  necessary  expense 
had  been  met  were  western  Libyans  able  to  spend  money  on  other  imports,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  a relatively  minor  sum,  perhaps  300,000  livres  per  year,  was 
eventually  expended  for  that  purpose. 
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DeLancey,  "Notte  concernant  le  commerce,"  20  March  1766;  Fraser,  "General  State  of  the  Commerce,” 
24  August  1767:  D’Andr6,  "Observations  sur  le  commerce,"  29  December  1780;  D’Andr6,  "M6moire  sur  le 
commerce,"  10  August  1782. 
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Table  IV 

ESTIMATED  VALUES  OF  WESTERN  LIBYAN  IMPORTS 
IN  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Imports 


grains,  etc*  0 1,500,000 

Italian  imports  75,000  140,000 

Levantine  imports  150,000  150,000 

Saharan  and  Sudanese  imports  10,000  20,000 


235,000  1,810,000 


•Grain  imports  were  required  only  in  famine  years,  approximately  three  out  of 
every  ten  years,  so  that  the  average  yearly  expense  was  probably  something  less 
than  450,000  livres.  Note,  however,  that  in  exceptional  years,  such  as  1784,  the  cost 
could  rise  to  more  than  2,000,000  livres. 


Transport  and  Other  Costs 

The  discussions  of  trade  value  presented  so  far  have  not  taken  the  costs  of 
transport  and  other  commercial  expenses  into  account.  The  amounts  that  western 
Libyans  paid  to  have  goods  moved  within  their  country,  as  for  example  in 
transporting  slaves  from  the  Fezzan  to  Tripoli,  or  in  moving  wheat  harvests  from 
the  fields  to  the  harbors,  do  not  have  to  be  considered  in  a discussion  of  external 
trade  since  they  represented  merely  a transfer  of  funds  from  one  local  group  to 
another.  However,  western  Libyans  also  spent  quite  large  amounts  on  transport 
and  other  services  outside  of  their  country,  and  these  expenses  represented  an 
actual  transfer  of  foreign  exchange,  or  in  effect  an  increase  in  imports  through 
purchases  of  services  from  foreigners.  In  conformity  with  the  two  great  branches 
of  western  Libya’s  foreign  trade,  local  merchants  made  these  purchases  in  two 
general  regions:  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sahara  and  Sudan  to  the  south  of 
western  Libya. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  transport  expense  was  for  the  lease  of 
foreign  ships,  mostly  French,  to  carry  exports  and  transit  goods  from  Tripoli  to 
the  Levant  and  Italy,  and  to  carry  imports  and  transit  goods  back  from  those 
countries,  to  Tripoli.  Space  also  was  required  on  ships  for  the  large  numbers  of 
western  Libyan  merchants  who  normally  accompanied  their  goods  across  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  to  and  from  the  Levant.  Because  most  shipping  hired 
by  western  Libyans  was  French,  some  statistics  are  available  for  this  branch  of 
the  country’s  commercial  transport,  and  these  show  that  the  expense  was 
considerable.  In  both  1773  and  1778  the  French  consuls  in  Tripoli  reported  that 
French  ship  captains  visiting  the  harbor  had  earned  some  200,000  livres  in  cargo 
fees  for  the  year,  while  in  1784  the  consul  reported  that  they  had  earned  as  much 
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as  290,000  livres.45  Since  1773  was  a very  poor  year  for  shipping  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  of  a hostile  Russian  fleet  confiscating  Ottoman 
cargoes,  and  1784  was  a period  of  exceptionally  high  activity  due  to  a severe 
famine,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  figures  represented  an  ordinary 
range  of  shipping  expenses  of  some  200,000  to  300,000  livres  per  year.  Moreover,  it 
is  likely  that  this  range  was  achieved  in  virtually  every  year,  for  the  combination 
of  grain  imports  in  famine  years,  grain  exports  in  years  of  good  harvests,  and 
large  numbers  of  slave  exports  in  nearly  all  years,  ensured  that  heavy  shipping 
was  a constant  requirement.  The  expense  of  hiring  foreign  ships  was  thus 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  amount  that  western  Libyans  paid  for  non-grain 
imports  in  an  ordinary  year;  in  effect,  the  purchase  of  this  particular  foreign 
service  alone  doubled  the  country’s  import  bill  of  "luxuries." 

Yet  shipping  was  far  from  the  only  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Western  Libyans  who  visited  the  Levant  on  commercial  ventures 
usually  remained  there  anywhere  from  a few  months  to  several  years,  and 
incurred  considerable  expenses  for  such  necessities  as  food,  lodging,  storage  of 
goods,  and  local  transport  of  themselves  and  their  goods.  Naturally,  merchants 
supported  themselves  as  much  as  possible  by  working  at  a trade  or,  more  often, 
engaging  in  local  commerce  with  the  proceeds  from  their  western  Libyan 
imports.  Such  activity  would  have  gone  a long  way  toward  mitigating  the  expense 
of  living  abroad,  and  some  experienced  merchants  may  even  have  profited  from 
them. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  small-scale  merchants  who  travelled  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  were  relying  primarily  on  the  profits  to  be  made  on  the 
sale  of  their  Libyan  goods  and  the  resale  of  their  Levantine  goods  back  in 
Tripoli,  and  these  men  would  have  regarded  the  expenses  of  living  in  the  Levant 
as  simply  a business  cost.  While  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  size  of  their 
expenses,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  the  large  numbers  of  merchants  and  the 
long  periods  that  they  stayed  abroad  assured  that  it  was  considerable,  although 
probably  not  as  much  as  the  cost  of  shipping  themselves  and  their  merchandise 
to  and  from  foreign  markets. 

Merchants’  expenses  in  the  Sahara  and  Sudan  were  similar  to  those 
incurred  in  the  Mediterranean.  Shipping  costs  obviously  were  nonexistent,  but 
they  were  replaced  by  the  costs  of  hiring  camels  and  camel  drivers  in  the  Sahara, 
and  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden  in  the  Sudan.  For  part  of  the  southward 
journey  from  western  Libya  local  camel  owners,  mostly  Sirtan  nomads,  were  able 
to  provide  transportation  services,  but  these  men  were  usually  replaced  by  Tuareg 
camel  owners  by  the  time  caravans  reached  Ghat  in  the  central  Sahara,  and  often 
even  from  the  time  the  merchants  left  the  Fezzan.  South  of  Ghat,  western  Libyan 
merchants  were  completely  reliant  on  the  local  populations  for  transport  services, 
and  since  their  travels  in  West  Africa  were  often  quite  extensive,  their  expenses 
must  have  been  correspondingly  high. 

Living  expenses  were  also  considerable  for  merchants  in  the  south.  As  in 
the  Levant,  western  Libyans  did  not  usually  travel  to  the  Sudan  for  brief  visits;  if 
nothing  else,  the  seasonal  timing  of  desert  crossings  kept  them  in  the  region  for 
several  months,  and  many  of  them  often  stayed  for  a year  or  more  to  sell  their 


^DeLancey,  Letter  of  29  August  1773,  AE  BI  1103  (1772-1773);  DuRocher,  M^moire  of  20  April  1778, 
AE  BI  1105  (1775-1779);  D’Andre,  Letter  of  19  December  1784. 
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goods  and  to  buy  slaves  at  advantageous  prices.  Few  opportunities  for  local  trade 
existed  in  the  Sudan,  and  even  fewer  for  other  employment,  so  that  the  costs  of 
food,  lodging,  warehousing,  and  other  services  necessarily  came  out  of  the 
merchants’  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Thus  while  the  cost  of  living  and  doing 
business  in  the  Sudan  was  no  doubt  fairly  moderate,  it  must  have  nevertheless 
represented  a substantial  addition  to  western  Libyan  "imports"  of  foreign  services. 

In  total,  the  transport  and  living  costs  of  the  western  Libyan  merchants 
who  travelled  so  widely  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Africa  exacted  a large  toll  on 
the  profits  that  they  made  by  exporting  their  own  goods  and  conducting  a transit 
trade.  Except  for  Mediterranean  shipping,  no  reliable  statistics  are  available  on 
the  exact  size  of  these  kinds  of  expenses;  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  livres  per  year,  or  roughly  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  purchases  of  non-grain  imports  and  transit  goods. 
Western  Libyans  exerted  great  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  their  strategic 
commercial  location  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sudan,  and  their 
businesses  generated  substantial  incomes  for  the  country.  But  the  long  distances 
involved  in  their  trade,  the  difficulty  of  travel  and  transport  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  long  periods  required  to  complete  commercial  transactions,  all 
brought  with  them  expenses  that  significantly  detracted  from  the  trade’s 
otherwise  very  attractive  profits. 

The  Balance  of  Trade 

Eighteenth-century  European  sources  consistently  reported  a deficit  in  Tripoli’s 
balance  of  trade,  or  a much  greater  value  for  imports  than  for  exports.  As 
explained  earlier,  however,  European  accounts  distorted  the  true  picture  of  the 
balance  of  trade  by  ignoring  trade  with  the  Sudan  and  evaluating  all  maritime 
imports  and  exports  at  their  Tripoli  prices  rather  than  at  the  points  where  they 
entered  or  left  western  Libyan  hands.  The  evaluations  made  above  have 
attempted  to  correct  for  these  distortions  to  arrive  at  a better  understanding  of 
the  overall  size  of  the  trade  and  the  relative  values  of  its  various  branches.  While 
the  figures  presented  in  Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  are  only  rough  estimates  and 
cannot  realistically  be  assembled  together  into  a balance  of  trade  table,  they  do 
reveal  several  important  points  about  western  Libya’s  general  commercial 
position. 

First,  western  Libya  resembled  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East  in  that  its 
trade  with  other  Middle  Eastern  countries  was  more  valuable  than  its  trade  with 
Europe.  Roger  Owen  has  pointed  out  that,  in  the  period  before  1800,  the 
predominance  of  intra-regional  over  European  trade  was  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  countries  in  the  Levant.  Egypt’s  trade  with  Europe,  for  example,  was 
according  to  one  source  in  1776  worth  only  one  fifth  the  value  of  its  trade  to 
Turkey.46  The  figures  for  western  Libya  are  not  as  dramatic,  but  they  do  show 
that,  of  the  five  million  livres  of  its  maximum  total  export  value,  three  million 
went  to  the  Levant,  while  only  two  million  went  to  Europeans.  The  slave  trade, 
which  was  conducted  exclusively  with  Islamic  lands,  was  primarily  responsible 
for  creating  this  imbalance;  without  it,  trade  with  Europe  would  actually  have 


46 

Roger  Owen,  The  Middle  East  in  the  World  Economy,  1800-1914  (London,  1981),  52-53.  The 
source  quoted  was  the  Abb£  Raynal. 
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been  the  more  valuable  of  the  two  branches.  Incidentally,  the  figures  quoted  by 
Owen  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  western  Libyan  trade  within 
the  Middle  East.  Two  estimates  from  the  later  eighteenth  century  give  Egypt’s 
total  trade  (imports  plus  exports)  at  80.5  and  91  million  French  livres,47  whereas, 
as  the  figures  above  have  shown,  western  Libya’s  total  trade  was  worth  at  most 
only  6.2  million  livres,  and  usually  considerably  less. 

Second,  perhaps  the  most  surprising  observation  is  that,  far  from 
experiencing  a chronic  deficit,  western  Libya  apparently  earned  much  more  from 
its  exports  and  from  the  profits  of  transit  trade  than  was  required  to  cover  its 
imports:  earnings  generally  amounted  to  some  two  to  five  million  livres  per  year, 
while  imports  (not  including  payments  for  commercial  services),  were  more  in 
the  range  of  0.2  to  1.1  million.  The  trade  in  woolen  goods  to  the  Levant  and  in 
ostrich  feathers  to  Italy  made  major  contribution  to  the  country’s  earnings,  and 
when  harvests  were  good  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  was  also  important. 
However,  the  transit  trade  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce;  the 
slave  trade  alone  regularly  contributed  nearly  half  of  total  earnings,  and  the 
profitable  sale  of  Mediterranean  goods  in  the  Sudan  added  another  half-million 
livres  per  year.  Without  the  transit  trade,  it  is  fair  to  say,  western  Libyans  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  cover  the  expenses  that  they  regularly  incurred  to  pay 
for  imports  and  commercial  expenses.  With  it,  they  earned  an  income  large 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses  and  leave  a respectable  excess. 

A third  observation  is  that  if  western  Libyans  had  not  taken  part  in 
transit  trade,  the  condition  of  the  country’s  agricultural  harvests  would  have 
played  a decisive  role  in  swinging  the  balance  of  trade.  In  years  of  good  harvests 
when  grain,  oil,  and  barilla  exports  were  possible  and  food  imports  were  not 
required,  exports  ranged  in  the  vicinity  of  1.2  to  1.8  million  livres  in  value,  while 
imports  cost  only  a few  hundred  thousand  livres.  In  years  of  poor  harvests, 
however,  exports  dropped  to  a range  of  700,000  to  1.3  million  livres,  while  imports 
increased  to  as  much  as  1.7  to  1.8  million  livres,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
crisis. 

Thus  in  the  absence  of  transit  trade,  western  Libya’s  commercial  standing 
would  have  depended  on  the  succession  of  harvests,  and  since  poor  harvests  were 
by  all  accounts  much  more  frequent  than  good  ones,  the  country  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  suffered  from  a chronic  trade  deficit.  To  a certain  extent, 
western  Libyans  could  have  adjusted  to  this  by  decreasing  their  imports  of 
"luxury"  goods  and  perhaps  by  devoting  some  of  the  resources  ordinarily  devoted 
to  transit  trade  to  export  production.  But  their  adjustments  would  probably  not 
have  compensated  for  the  deficit  in  the  long  run,  and  eventually  the  country 
would  have  been  unable  to  import  food  grains  when  it  needed  them,  leading  to  a 
situation  of  depopulation  due  to  starvation  and  emigration.  Indeed,  even  with  the 
resources  of  the  transit  trade,  western  Libya  regularly  experienced  such 
situations,  as  for  example  in  1767,  when  40,000  Tripolitanians  were  reported  to 
have  migrated  to  Tunisia  and  Egypt,48  and  in  1784,  when  the  French  consul 


47Owen,  The  Middle  East,  52. 
48Feraud,  Annales,  260-261. 
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reported  the  emigration  of  8,000  to  10,000  people,  "all  cultivators  from  the 
countryside,"  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  imported  grains.49 

The  compelling  conclusion  from  these  observations  on  trade  is  that 
western  Libya  was  a country  balancing  on  the  edge  of  disaster  because  of  the 
very  poor  performance  of  its  agriculture,  but  whose  residents  made  up  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  land  by  participating  aggressively  in  external  transit  trade.  A 
western  Libyan  merchant  interviewed  in  Paris  by  the  French  scholar  Venture  in 
1788,  made  exactly  this  same  point:50 

The  profit  that  Tripoli  makes  on  the  sale  of  slaves,  allows  it  to 
obtain  the  grains  and  vegetables  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  its  inhabitants;  for  the  lack  of  spring  rains  nearly  every 
year  renders  the  harvests  that  are  made  on  the  lands  under  its 
control  more  or  less  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people. 

In  effect,  the  profits  from  western  Libyan  trade,  and  in  particular  from  the  slave 
trade,  gave  the  country  a regular  income  in  excess  of  its  expenses,  which  could  be 
saved  up  in  reserve  for  the  inevitable  day  when  it  would  be  needed  to  buy  grains. 
It  is  known  that  many  western  Libyans  saved  their  share  of  the  reserve  in  the 
form  of  coins  and  jewelry.  In  time  of  famine,  jewelry  was  literally  dug  up  from 
the  ground  where  it  was  buried  ("deterr£",  as  one  consul  put  it),  and  great 
quantities  were  handed  over  to  the  merchants  who  imported  grains:  in  1784,  for 
example,  the  consul  reported  that  39  quintals  (2340  kg.)  of  worked  jewelry  were 
exported.51  Other  western  Libyans  must  have  kept  their  savings  in  other 
countries  in  the  form  of  money,  commercial  credits,  commodity  stocks,  or  even 
real  estate.  Although  little  is  known  about  the  assets  of  western  Libyans  abroad, 
the  frequent  travel  of  merchants  gave  them  ample  opportunities  to  place 
investments  in  the  Sudan,  in  the  Levant,  or,  in  the  case  of  Jewish  merchants,  in 
Livorno  and  Venice.  Finally,  many  western  Libyans  probably  had  no  monetary 
reserves  to  get  them  through  a famine,  but  borrowed  money  from  those  who  did 
when  the  need  arose.  Overall,  then,  western  Libya’s  external  trade  was  an 
investment  in  the  future  that  allowed  the  population  as  a whole  to  live  through 
droughts  and  famines.  In  the  process,  however,  it  is  clear  that  there  were  sizable 
redistributions  of  wealth  that  spread  the  advantages  of  the  trade  unevenly  among 
the  various  groups  of  society. 


49 

D’Andr^,  Letter  of  19  December  1784. 

50In  L.  Langles,  "Aperju  de  la  route  de  Tripoli,  de  Barbarie,  a Fezzan,"  in  Voyage  de  F.  Hornemann 
dans  I’Afrique  septentrionale  (Paris,  1803),  452. 

51D’Andre,  "Observations  sur  le  commerce,"  29  December  1784. 


FAMILY  FARMS  AND  IMPROVED  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  RURAL  WOMEN  IN  MALI 

By  Lucy  E.  Creevey 


This  paper  discusses  the  family  production  system  in  Mali  from  the  perspective 
of  its  women  members  and  the  way  in  which  development  assistance  programs 
may  differentially  affect  rural  women  in  different  situations.  Given  limitations 
of  space,  detailed  questions  of  policy  and  strategy  and  earlier  program  results 
cannot  be  spelled  out.  Instead,  the  argument  below  concentrates  on  identifying 
factors  which  can  be  used  to  shape  decisions  and  avoid  earlier  mistakes  and 
confusion  in  development  programs. 

Background 

Rural  women  in  Mali  still  perform  the  bulk  of  tasks  involved  in  the  production 
of  food.  For  food  grains,  women  help  in  planting  the  seeds,  weeding,  and 
harvesting.  They  often  do  not  clear  the  land,  or  store  any  but  the  household 
grain,  but  women  do  thresh  the  grain.  Food  crops  are  frequently  grown  in  the 
personal  plots  allocated  to  women,  while  the  family  field,  controlled  by  male 
members  of  the  household,  often  produces  commercial  grain  crops  which  are  not 
part  of  the  family’s  staple  food.  Women  are  totally  responsible  for  milling  the 
comestible  grain  and  for  cooking.  They  are  also  the  ones  who  supplement  the 
family  diet  with  leaves,  nuts,  roots,  and  seeds  from  wild  plants.  Women  grow 
vegetables  in  many  areas  and  also  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  poultry 
(producing  eggs  and  meat)  and  small  ruminants  (producing  milk  and  meat).  In 
some  areas,  women  smoke  the  fish  caught  by  men,  and  in  some  groups  women 
milk  the  cows  which  are  generally  herded  by  men.  Women  brew  the  local  beer 
and  collect  wild  fruit;  they  are  frequently  responsible  for  domestic  fruit  trees.  It 
is  generally  women  who  sell  grain,  vegetables  and  food  products  in  rural  markets 
and  women  who  collect  firewood  and  haul  water,  both  needed  items  for  food 
preparation.1 

Although  recognizing  that  women  have  the  primary  responsibility  in  food 
production  in  Mali,  many  observers  still  are  not  clear  how  their  role  relates  to 
that  of  men,  or  how  it  is  changing  in  the  accelerating  process  of  development 
and  modernization.  Some  of  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  lead  to 
significant  problems  in  programs  adopted  to  help  increase  food  production  and 
improve  the  position  of  women  in  society.  This  is  not  a trivial  concern.  In  a poor 
country  suffering  a devastating  drought  in  the  early  1970s,  plus  periodic  severe 


Kathleen  Cloud,  "Sex  Roles  in  Food  Production  and  Distribution  Systems  in  the  Sahel,"  Lucy 
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dry  spells  in  succeeding  years,  food  production  is  a crucial  issue.  Mali  has  been 
identified  by  the  World  Bank  and  major  donor  countries  as  one  of  the  nations 
threatened  by  the  same  kind  of  famine  which  decimated  Ethiopia.  And,  even  in 
non-drought  years,  the  situation  of  rural  women  in  Mali  seems  difficult  to  outside 
observers.  Responsible  for  providing  water  and  firewood,  cooking,  cleaning, 
caring  for  children,  providing  and  maintaining  clothing  for  the  family,  and 
working  in  the  fields,  they  rise  before  dawn  and  work  until  they  retire  around 
nine  p.m.  The  grinding  workload  they  bear  must  be  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  rural  women  in  Mali  age  rapidly  and  they  die  young.2  It  is 
clearly  essential  that  development  assistance  programs  assist  women  to  improve 
their  situation,  yet  the  record  of  the  programs  that  have  been  put  in  place  is  of 
frequent  failure. 

Mali 

Mali,  a nation  of  7.2  million  people,  has  a land  area  of  1,240  thousand  square 
kilometers.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  area  is  above  the  17th  parallel  and  is  desert. 
There  is  a transitional  zone  in  which  rainfall  is  irregular  and  scarce,  but,  in  the 
southernmost  region,  rainfall  reaches  1,100  milliliters  a year.  Most  of  the 
population  lives  in  the  south-western  section  of  the  country  where  rainfed 
agriculture  is  possible,  although  made  difficult  because  of  generally  poor  soil.3 

Mali  is  governed  by  a single  party  (the  Union  Democratique  du  Peuple 
Malien  (UDPM)  headed  by  President  Moussa  Traore.  There  is  a unicameral 
legislature  and  the  president  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of  ministers  heading  the 
sixteen  ministries  through  which  the  country  is  ruled.4  The  government  has  a 
relatively  conservative  orientation,  seeking  foreign  assistance  primarily  from 
France,  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  a policy  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  preceding  regime  of  Modibo  Keita,  founder  of  the  independent  state  of  Mali 
whom  Traore  replaced  in  1968  through  a military  coup.  The  annual  per  capita 
income  in  Mali  is  $180.  Only  35  percent  of  primary  school  age  males  and  20 
percent  of  females  attend  school.  The  percentage  is,  of  course,  substantially  lower 
in  the  more  remote  rural  areas.  Mali  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world, 
ranked  by  the  World  Bank  at  third  from  the  bottom  when  standard  measures  of 
economic  well-being  are  used.5 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  gains  its  livelihood  through 
agriculture;  81  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  rural  areas.  Malian  crop 
production  has  developed  slowly,  with  severe  setbacks  from  reoccurring  drought 
conditions.  Cereal  production,  for  example,  has  grown  only  at  2 percent  per  year 


2 

Life  expectancy  for  women  in  Mali  in  1983  was  47  years.  See  World  Bank,  World  Development 
Report  (London,  1985),  218. 

3See  Jeune  Afrique,  The  Atlas  of  Africa  (New  York,  1973). 

4 

The  ministries  include:  Sports,  Arts  and  Culture;  Transport  and  Public  Works;  State  Finance  and 
Enterprise;  Interior;  Labor  and  Civil  Service;  Justice  and  Planning;  Rural  Development;  Economy  and 
Planning;  Foreign  Affairs  and  International  Cooperation;  Agriculture;  National  Education;  Public  Health  and 
Social  Affairs;  Information  and  Telecommunications;  and  Equipment. 

5See  World  Development  Report,  174,  222. 
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from  1960  to  1984.* 6  Lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  and  the  absence  of  widespread 
irrigation  technology  increasingly  become  more  stringent  limitations  because  of  a 
population  growth  of  2.8  percent  per  year.  Soils  have  been  depleted  because  of 
this  increase  and  from  overgrazing.  Ground  cover  has  been  burned  off  or 
diminished  by  increasing  demand  for  domestic  firewood.  Traditional  agriculture 
does  not  produce  high  yields.  Farmers  have  few  tools,  with  only  a small  minority 
possessing  draft  animals.  Seeds,  insecticides,  and  fertilizer  are  either  unavailable 
or  unavailable  at  optimal  times  for  most  smallholders.  Policies  to  encourage 
commercial  crops,  such  as  peanuts  and  cotton,  accompanied  by  controlled  prices 
for  food  crops  (such  as  millet  and  sorghum)  apparently  have  discouraged  the 
production  of  staple  food  crops.  Thus,  despite  recent  government  interest  in 
improving  agriculture  and  increasing  food  production,  Mali  has  increasingly 
become  a net  importer  of  food,  in  1983  importing  183  thousand  metric  tons  of 
cereals.7 

The  Role  of  Women  in  Agriculture 

The  standard  interpretation  of  women’s  role  in  agriculture  in  Mali,  partly 
reflected  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  paper,  derives  from  a stereotype  based  on 
the  work  of  Esther  Boserup.8  African  women  in  the  precolonial  period  had 
considerable  independence  until  the  disruptions  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
colonialists  and  their  introduction  of  cash  crops.  In  the  precolonial  traditional 
system,  it  is  assumed,  most  Malian  women  were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
agricultural  work.  They  labored  in  the  male-run  family  fields  and  had  their  own 
plots  as  well.  They  provided  almost  all  of  the  family  food  except  for  meat  and 
some  grain  from  the  family  field.  They  made  kerite  butter  from  the  shea 
butternut  tree  and  gathered  or  purchased  other  condiments  for  sauce.  They  sold 
their  own  surplus  and  decided  what  household  necessities,  such  as  clothing  or 
condiments,  they  would  buy  with  it. 

As  modernization  progressed,  men  received  new  tools  and  advice  on  how 
to  grow  cash  crops.  Men  thus  profited  from  the  new  crops  while  women  did  not. 
Increasingly,  too,  men  migrated  to  the  cities.  Simultaneously,  birth  rates  rose  and 
death  rates  decreased.  As  a result,  women  had  to  feed  more  people  and  had 
increased  tasks,  while  the  work  they  did  in  the  subsistence  food  production  and 
processing  sector  lost  value  relative  to  the  higher  prestige  and  higher 
productivity  of  the  modernized  commercial  crop  sector  controlled  by  men.  When 
government  interest  turned  back  to  food  crop  production,  furthermore,  it  was 
men  who  received  tools  and  technical  advice.  Women  thus  may  have  been 


^R.  James  Bingen,  Food  Production  and  Rural  Development  in  the  Sahel:  Lessons  from  Mali’s 

Operation  Riz-Segou  (Boulder,  Colo.,  1985),  1. 

7 World  Development  Report. 

8See  Esther  Boserup,  "The  Position  of  Women  in  Economic  Production  and  in  the  Household  with 
Special  Reference  to  Africa,"  in  Clio  Presvelou  and  Saskia  Spijkers-Zwart,  eds.,  The  Household,  Women, 
and  Agricultural  Development  (Wageningen,  1980),  11-16,  and  Women’s  Role  in  Economic  Development 
(New  York,  1970). 
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somewhat  relieved  from  their  labors,  but  they  lost  even  more  of  the  economic 
independence  they  once  had.9 

The  first  problem  with  this  interpretation  stems  from  the  assumption  that 
there  was  a fixed  and  immutable  position  for  all  Malian  women  in  the  traditional 
precolonial  system.  In  fact  the  role  of  women  in  Malian  agriculture  has  changed 
continuously  over  time.  Traditional  society  is  neither  fixed  nor  unresponsive  to 
outside  factors  or  varying  internal  conditions.  Long  before  colonial  influence, 
different  ethnic  groups  migrated  into  the  area  of  Mali  and  changed  their  ways  of 
life.  Some,  previously  nomadic,  became  sedentary.  Some  settled  where  land  was 
relatively  fertile  and  water  less  scarce.  Some  stayed  for  a time  in  drier  zones 
which  became  even  drier  as  desertification  progressed.  Trade  routes  across  the 
Sahara  introduced  new  tools  and  ideas.  As  the  focus  of  trade  shifted  to  the  coast, 
other  influences  filtered  into  the  society.  Muslim  missionaries  proselytized.  Wars 
were  fought  to  establish  territory  and  various  economic  hardships,  such  as 
droughts  and  plagues  of  insects,  were  overcome.  Internal  organization  of  family 
and  economic  structures  changed,  though  perhaps  slowly,  adapting  to  new 
conditions.  These  alterations  led  to  considerable  variation  in  economic  practices, 
not  only  among  ethnic  groups  but  within  one  ethnic  group,  depending  upon  the 
individual  family’s  location  and  specific  situation.  As  part  of  the  overall  system 
of  life  in  the  subsistence  village,  the  participation  of  women  in  agriculture  was 
altered  as  well.  Thus  some  Bambara  Muslim  women  may  not  work  in  the  family 
fields  or  market  family  produce  while  their  animist  sisters  regularly  do.  Muslim 
women  thus  have  less  economic  independence,  although  they  may  work  in  their 
own  plots  to  provide  food  for  the  household.10 

In  the  context  of  this  continuous  change,  the  second  problem  with  the 
stereotype  appears  in  its  over-generalization  of  diverse  realities.  Villages  not  only 
responded  to  their  changing  environments;  there  were  also  major  differences 
within  the  family  systems  of  various  ethnic  groups.  What  women  do  within  one 
ethnic  group  at  any  particular  point  may  be  quite  different  from  their  roles  in 
any  other  group.  In  Mali  there  are  eight  major  ethnic  groups:  the  Bambara, 
Dogon,  Peuhl,  Songhay,  Senoufo,  Sarakolle,  Mossi  and  Sonono-Bozo.11  Smaller, 
mostly  northern,  groups  include  the  Maures  and  Touareg.  Some,  such  as  the 
Peuhl,  Maures,  and  Touareg,  are  primarily  pastoralists  or  nomads.  This  may  mean 
that  they  herd  cattle,  moving  from  place  to  place  to  find  grazing  for  their 
animals.  They  may  raise  small  ruminants  and  poultry  as  well,  trading  the 
products  for  grain  which  they  consume  along  with  milk  products.  Women  of 
many  nomadic  groups  have  few  agricultural  tasks,  although  they  may  gather  wild 
plants.  They  may  also  either  milk  the  cattle,  process  and  sell  the  milk,  or  just  the 
latter.  But  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the  different  nomadic  groups, 
pastoralists,  and  semi-pastoralists  as  to  the  exact  tasks  of  women.  Some  families 
or  groups  may  become  sedentary  farmers  through  scarcity  of  land  or  a relatively 


Q 

Ibid.  See  also  Leslie  Sophia  McNeil,  "Women  of  Mali;  A Study  of  Sexual  Stratification"  (B.A.  thesis, 
Harvard  College,  1979);  Cloud,  "Sex  Roles";  and  Thiam,  "Role  of  Women." 

10John  van  Dusen  Lewis,  "Descendants  and  Crops;  Two  Poles  of  Production  in  a Malian  Peasant 
Village"  (Ph.D.  thesis  in  Anthropology,  Yale  University,  1979),  Ch.  IX. 

^The  largest  ethnic  group,  the  Bambara,  number  1,522,700.  The  second  largest,  the  Peuhl,  has  453,400 
people.  The  greatest  population  concentration  is  in  the  southwest,  with  the  northermmost  part  of  the  country 
able  to  support  only  sparse  nomadic  groups. 
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unfavorable  exchange  of  animal  products  for  grain.  This  development  will 
change  the  tasks  expected  of  the  women. 

The  largest  ethnic  group,  the  Bambara,  and  several  of  the  smaller  groups 
in  the  central  and  southern  zones,  such  as  the  Dogon,  the  Mossi,  and  the  Songhay, 
are  primarily  settled  farmers  producing  rainfed  food  and  cash  grain  crops,  while 
raising  goats,  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens.  Some  also  grow  vegetables  which  they 
water  from  nearby  wells  or  rivers.  A few  small  ethnic  groups,  such  as  the 
Somono  or  Bozo,  are  fishermen,  but  some  also  grow  vegetable  crops  and  raise 
small  animals  and  poultry.12  Settled  farming  groups  demonstrate  a wide  variation 
in  how  responsibilities  are  allocated  among  family  members  and,  of  course,  this 
allocation  of  tasks  often  changes  over  time.  Thus  Songhay  women  traditionally 
did  not  have  as  much  of  a role  in  agriculture  as  did  Bambara  women,  but  took  on 
increasing  responsibility  in  response  to  drought  and  economic  deprivation.  In  so 
doing  they  increased  their  economic  independence,  while  simultaneously  losing 
status  in  other  ways.13  Women  of  many  sedentary  groups  do  raise  grain  crops  in 
their  own  plots,  work  in  the  family  field,  raise  poultry  and  small  ruminants,  and 
sometimes  grow  vegetables,  but  not  all  women  do  all  of  those  tasks. 

The  final  problem  with  the  stereotype  derived  from  Boserup’s  work  is 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a linear  pattern  of  progressive  deprivation  of 
women  of  the  power  and  economic  independence  which  they  traditionally 
enjoyed  in  favor  of  men.  But  there  certainly  is  a tendency  in  this  direction. 
Malian  extension  workers  have  regularly  approached  only  the  male  head  of 
household  with  advice  about  new  farming  methods.  Tools,  seeds,  insecticides, 
fertilizer  and  loans  were  most  often  given  to  the  male  head  of  household.  Thus  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  have  perceived  that  cash  crops  are  controlled  by  men. 
Indeed,  where  sophisticated  machinery,  like  tractors,  or  simpler  hand  or  animal- 
driven  tools,  like  multi-purpose  cultivators,  were  available,  men  controlled  them. 
Only  recently  have  women  extension  workers  been  prepared  to  work  with 
women  in  terms  of  their  agricultural  roles  rather  than  simply  in  areas  of 
domestic  or  health  activities.  New  projects,  moreover,  are  all  too  likely  to  ignore 
the  importance  of  women  in  overall  production,  not  allocating  land  to  their  use 
or  otherwise  allowing  for  their  work  needs.14 

Despite  all  existing  evidence  on  government  policies  and  programs 
reinforcing  the  power  of  men  farmers  relative  to  women,  it  is  still  useful  to  look 
at  the  complex  set  of  results  such  programs  have  achieved.  The  picture  which 
emerges  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  has  been  suggested.  Bambara  women,  for 
example,  do  grow  cash  crops  on  their  personal  plots  and  gain  income  from  their 
sale.  They  also  work  on  cash  crop  production  in  family  fields,  and  receive  wages 
in  cash  or  kind.  Their  husbands  sometimes  grow  food  crops  as  well,  and  provide 
needed  assistance  in  the  women’s  fields,  clearing  land  and  other  tasks.  Where 
men  receive  new  tools,  they  often  use  them  in  women’s  fields.  Women  also 
sometimes  gain  from  receiving  more  money  for  their  labor,  at  harvest  time  or  in 


12See  Cloud,  "Sex  Roles,”  and  Thiam,  "Role  of  Women.” 

13Putnam,  "Songhay  Women”  (Paper  for  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  Office  of  Women 
in  Development,  1978). 

14See  Kathleen  A.  Staudt,  "Women  Farmers  and  Inequities  in  Agricultural  Services,”  in  Edna  G.  Bay 
ed.,  Women  and  Work  in  Africa  (Boulder,  Colo.,  1982),  207-224;  and  Cloud,  "Sex  Roles." 
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weeding,  or  when  men  expand  their  cash  crop  production  with  the  assistance  of 
tools,  better  seeds,  etc.  Bernhard  Venema  shows  the  variety  of  possibilities  in  his 
research  on  the  Wolof  of  Senegal,  demonstrating  that  farm  mechanization  in  one 
instance  increased  the  income  of  women.  However,  the  introduction  of  grain 
mills,  which  might  be  expected  to  alleviate  an  arduous  chore  for  women,  in  fact 
decreased  their  income  since  women  did  not  own  or  control  the  mills.15 

Reassessing  the  Involvement  of  Malian  Women  in  Agriculture 

The  different  ways  in  which  the  introduction  of  cash  crops  and  varied  efforts  at 
rural  modernization  have  affected  groups  of  Malian  women,  together  with  the 
differences  in  women’s  roles  from  one  ethnic  group  to  another  and  at  different 
points  in  time,  forces  the  observer  to  look  more  closely  at  each  specific  situation. 
It  is  not  enough  to  assume  that  all  women  are  being  disadvantaged,  and  therefore 
similar  programs  should  be  directed  at  advancing  their  interests.  To  make  these 
programs  effective,  the  exact  impact  of  different  strategies  on  women  in 
different  situations  must  be  understood.  What  is  advantageous  for  one  group  will 
not  always  help  another.  Where  one  program  will  elicit  enthusiastic  and 
persistent  endorsement  by  some  women,  among  others  it  may  evoke  only 
lukewarm  approval  and  indifferent  long-run  participation.  Clearly,  the  problem  is 
how  to  set  parameters  so  that  in  any  given  situation,  the  results  of  any  planned 
intervention  can  be  foreseen  more  accurately  than  they  are  now.16 

The  record  of  past  attempts  to  work  with  rural  women  in  the  Sahel  is  a 
useful  reminder  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  In  one  Malian  project,  the 
government  sought  to  introduce  women  into  training  programs  where  selected 
farmers  were  being  given  brief  exposure  to  new  agricultural  techniques.  In  the 
first  round  of  the  project,  observers  found  that  men  at  these  centers  did  not 
understand  the  need  to  train  women  while  the  women,  not  knowing  why  they 
were  being  asked  to  join  in  the  program,  were  not  highly  motivated.17  Similar 
problems  were  encountered  when  women  were  first  trained  at  the  center  for 
extension  agents  (the  Centre  d’Apprentissage  Agricole).18  In  a later  program, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  collaboration  with  the 
national  women’s  group  (Union  National  des  Femmes  du  Mali,  or  UNFM),  more 
care  was  taken  to  have  women  understand  thoroughly  what  they  would  gain 
from  participation.  Nonetheless,  a 1981  evaluation  still  reported  that  women  from 
the  earliest  groups  were  dropping  out,  and  that  they  really  could  not  assess 


15Bernhard  Venema,  "The  Changing  Role  of  Women  in  Agriculture  in  the  Sahel,"  in  Creevey,  Women 
Farmers  in  Africa,  125-145. 

16"Planned  Intervention”  has  the  connotation  of  top-down  decision-making  which  is  not  derivative  of 
the  wants  and  ambitions  of  the  participants.  In  fact,  even  the  most  sensitive  planning  from  the  outside  has 
the  problem  of  changing  the  lives  of  people  in  ways  which  they  may  not  foresee  or  understand  and  thus  is 
"top-down."  But,  allowing  for  the  most  farsighted  and  participant-oriented  process  imaginable,  most  programs 
to  date  have  not  yet  adequately  been  able  to  set  realistic,  obtainable  and  worthwhile  goals  in  rural 
development  projects. 

17 

Petronella  van  den  Oever-Pereira,  "Training  Women  in  Rural  Africa:  A Sahelian  Case  Study"  (M.A. 
thesis,  Cornell  University,  1979). 

18 

Brooke  G.  Schoepf,  "Enquete  sur  la  formation  des  moniteurs  agricoles  du  Mali;  rapport  de  la  phase 
III"  (Unpub.  ms.,  1979). 
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personal  losses  or  gains  from  continuing  in  the  planned  activities.19  An 
evaluation  of  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  projects  in  Senegal  for 
women  was  equally  discouraging.  Village  women  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  doing.  Their  lack  of  real  motivation  was  compounded  by  faulty  analysis  of 
the  sustainability  of  the  economic  and  social  activities  in  the  projects,  shortage  of 
supplies,  poor  credit  and  marketing  arrangements,  unforeseen  obstacles  (such  as  a 
plague  of  insects),  lack  of  village  leader  support,  and  poor  government  backup.20 
A more  recent  study  on  USAID  projects  similarly  reports  mixed  results  for 
women.21 

Clearly  a complex  set  of  variables  must  be  identified  and  their 
interrelations  understood.  Even  this  step  will  not  guarantee  that  a program  will 
have  the  results  its  proposer  desires,  but  at  least  it  may  increase  the  probability 
of  success.  Some  of  the  factors  which  are  involved  have  already  been  mentioned: 
variety  of  ethnic  groups  involved,  location  and  work  practices  of  specific  ethnic 
groups,  religion,  and  unusual  economic  or  climatic  conditions.  An  additional 
factor,  already  tangentially  identified,  is  education.  Although  most  rural  Malian 
women  are  illiterate,  the  participation  of  women  who  have  had  primary  or 
advanced  schooling  is  likely  to  be  different  than  that  of  uneducated  women  from 
the  same  group.  At  the  lowest  level,  literacy  training  or  some  primary  schooling 
may  make  it  easier  for  women  to  understand  their  gains  and  losses  in  a project, 
keeping  track  of  their  financial  situation.22  At  a higher  point,  however, 
additional  education  may  result  in  less  likelihood  of  involvement  at  all  in  an 
agricultural  project.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  educated  individuals  come 
from  families  which  can  afford  to  lose  their  labor  time,  so  the  salient  factor  may 
be  wealth  and  not  schooling.  Nonetheless,  the  two  probably  will  interact. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  Malian  rate  of  male  urban  migration,  which, 
according  to  the  Boserup  stereotype,  leaves  African  women  to  become  de  facto 
household  heads  responsible  for  all  agricultural  activities.  In  some  areas  of  Africa 
this  is  undeniably  so.  In  Botswana,  for  example,  75  percent  of  rural  households 
are  headed  by  women  23  In  Mali,  however,  only  19  percent  of  rural  households  are 
headed  by  women,24  although  that  number  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  males  will  run  the  family  farm  in  Mali,  but  women 
household  heads  will,  if  time  permits,  be  most  likely  to  participate  in  projects  to 
improve  the  family’s  agricultural  or  other  productive  activity. 

A further  general  point  concerns  family  wealth.  In  Mali,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  people  with  more  resources  are  often  those  most  likely  to  be  open 


19 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  "Women  and  Development  Programs"  (unpub  ms.,  1982),  and 
"Women  in  Development  Programs,"  Annual  Report,  1981.  Also,  M.  and  Mme.  Coulibaly,  "Evaluation  of  the 
Project  FEDEV"  (unpub.  ms.,  AFSC,  1981). 

20Jeffalyn  Johnson  and  Associates,  African  Women  in  Development;  Final  Report  (Washington: 
Office  of  Regional  African  Affairs,  USAID,  April  1980). 

21 

Catherine  Overholt,  Mary  Anderson,  Kathleen  Cloud,  and  James  E.  Austin,  Gender  Roles  in 
Development  Projects:  A Case  Book  (Kumarian,  1984). 

22Thus  one  of  the  problems  with  the  AFSC  project  was  that  women  could  not  keep  track  of  their 
contributions  or  benefits. 

23 World  Development  Report. 

24Republique  du  Mali,  Recensement  general  de  la  population,  Decembre  1976  (Bamako,  1981). 
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to  new  ideas  and  programs  that  can  increase  their  resources.  Such  individuals 
may  have  the  ability  to  take  risks  because  they  operate  from  a larger  base. 
Perhaps  there  is  a self-selection  process  whereby  success  reflects  greater  ability 
to  react  to  change  and  to  new  influences.  At  least,  in  many  circumstances,  the 
poorest  farmer  may  simply  not  be  able  to  afford  the  possibility  that  something 
new  may  make  him  worse  off  than  he  is  in  his  known  state.  This  is  why  over- 
extended agricultural  outreach  workers  have  so  often  been  found  to  have  ignored 
the  poorest  farmers,  who  might  need  them  the  most,  because  their  scarce  time 
had  greater  results  spent  on  other  people.  There  is  no  kulak  class  in  Mali,  as 
there  is  in  India,  but  there  are  variations  in  amount  of  land  available  and  the 
extent  of  financial  success. 

The  general  factors  which  have  so  far  been  discussed  are  listed  in  the 
vertical  axis  of  Table  1.  The  horizontal  axis  gives  five  basic  types  of  agricultural 
activity.  This  table  is  intended  to  be  used  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  women 
will  be  likely  to  be  involved  in  agricultural  development  programs  in  these  areas. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  directions  suggested  in  the  key  will  be  right  for 
each  factor  in  each  situation.  Each  factor  works  independently  of,  and  in 
combination  with,  others.  However,  the  table  makes  no  pretense  of  establishing 
the  inter-relationships;  it  merely  sets  out  variables  which  affect  the  likelihood  of 
participation.  It  is  suggested  that  identifying  at  least  these  factors  in  any  target 
zone  in  Mali  before  beginning  a detailed  plan  of  action  for  agricultural 
modernization  or  overall  rural  development  may  be  useful.  In  later  studies,  with 
the  help  of  other  observers,  the  table  could  be  made  more  sophisticated.  Indeed, 
each  factor  should  be  refined  further.  Thus  ethnic  group  is  classified  here  as 
nomadic,  semi-settled,  or  sedentary  farmer,  each  with  a scale  of  1 to  3 for 
likelihood  of  participation  in  different  agricultural  activities.  But,  from  the 
discussion  above,  it  is  obvious  that  close  study  of  anthropological  material  would 
allow  the  construction  of  a table  with  all  groups  identified  and  their  work 
practices  specified  by  region. 

To  show  how  the  table  might  be  used,  we  can  take  the  case  of  a Bambara 
village  in  the  Segou  region  of  Mali,  approximately  60  miles  from  Bamako.  People 
in  this  village  are  nominally  Muslim,  but  of  mixed  religious  practices.  They  are 
relatively  accessible  to  various  government  agents  and  programs.  According  to 
oral  tradition,  they  have  had  a fixed  sedentary  existence  in  their  village  for  at 
least  a hundred  years,  although  changes  have  occurred.  The  government  has 
started  a functional  literacy  program  for  some  women,  for  example.  Bambara 
customarily  raise  rainfed  grain  crops,  keep  poultry  and  small  ruminants,  and  may 
raise  vegetables  if  water  is  accessible.  In  this  village  family  wealth  is  relatively 
equal;  there  are  no  sharecropper  or  laborer  families.  Looking  at  the  preliminary 
scoring  of  six  factors  only,  women  in  this  village  are  a good  risk  in  terms  of 
assuming  that  their  verbal  enthusiasm  will  be  backed  up  by  good,  long-run 
participation.  This  assumes  that  their  efforts  will  be  backed  by  necessary  credit, 
access  to  required  inputs,  and  relatively  available  training  and  follow-up.  It 
assumes  as  well  that  training  efforts  will  help  them  creatively  to  take  charge  of 
the  program  and  understand  it  thoroughly  enough  to  make  it  their  own 
responsibility.  Such  things  of  course  cannot  be  assumed.  Their  lack  may  be  a 
better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  many  programs  in  the  field  than  this  table. 
But  the  table  helps  to  establish  some  of  the  underlying  conditions  on  which  a 
good  or  bad  program  can  be  set. 
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Table  1 

DETERMINANTS  OF  LIKELIHOOD  AND  EXTENT  OF  WOMEN’S 
PARTICIPATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


Planting,  Weed- 
ing, Harvesting 

Food  & Cash 
Rainfed  Crops 
(millet,  sorghum, 
peanuts,  cotton,  etc.) 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM: 

Vegetable  Care  Care 

Production  of  of 

Poultry  Sheep/ 
Goats 

Care 

of 

Cattle 

FAMILY 

CHARAC- 

TERISTICS: 

Education 

3 

3 

3 

3 

N/A 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

N/A 

Wealth 

2 

2 

2 

2 

N/A 

Male/Female 
Household  Head 

Nomadic 

Nomadic/ 

Settled 

Sedentary 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Unusual 

Economic 

Hardship 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Exposure  to 
Different 

Groups  & 

Government 

Programs 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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KEY  TO  TABLE  1: 

(All  factors  scaled  low  to  high  in  terms  of  likelihood  both  of  participating  and  of  participating  effectively) 

(1)  Education: 

1 = high  (secondary  school  or  more)  education  with  low  probablity  of  participating  over  the  long  run 

effectively 

2 = no  education,  low  likelihood  of  fully  understanding  although  high  probablity  that  will  participate 

at  outset 

3 = functional  literacy  or  minimal  schooling  — most  likely  to  participate  over  the  long  run 

(2)  Religion: 

1 = strict  Muslim,  very  unlikely  to  participate 

2 = mixed  Muslim  and  animist  practices 

3 = Christian  or  animist 

(3)  Wealth: 

1 = no  access  to  land  except  as  paid  laborer 

2 = limited  access  to  land,  dependent  on  other  family  members  and  variable 

3 = relatively  good  and  constant  access  to  land 

— May  be  alternatively  or  in  addition  measured  by  income  or  amount  of  agriculture  output. 

(4)  Male/Female  Household  Head: 

1 = male  headed  house 

2 = female  headed  house 

(5)  Nomadic:  ethnic  group  still  following  a wandering  pastoral  existence  with  no  fixed  point  of  habitation. 

1 = unlikely  to  participate 

2 = likely  to  participate  part  of  the  time 

(6)  Nomadic/Settled:  groups  which  have  previously  been  nomadic  but  now  are  living  in  relatively  settled 

patterns.  May  still  keep  cattle  but  will  raise  grain  and  vegetable  crops  as  well. 

1 = unlikely  to  participate 

2 = likely  to  participate 

(7)  Sedentary:  ethnic  groups  living  primarily  as  settled  farmers. 

1 = unlikely  to  participate 

2 = likely  to  participate  but  of  uncertain  effectiveness,  given  women  rarely  are  permitted  to  interact 

with  outsiders,  follows  strict,  closed  family  practices 

3 = likely  to  participate  and  may  be  effective 

(8)  Unusual  economic  hardship: 

1 = drought,  insect  plague  or  other  change  makes  risk  higher  and  probability  of  success  lower,  although 

need  is  greater,  lesser  probability  of  long-run  involvement 

2 = normal  poor  economic  conditions  with  deteriorating  soil,  continuous  deforestation,  etc.,  greater 

likelihood  of  participating 

(9)  Exposure  to  different  groups  and  various  government  programs: 

1 = the  less  in  contact  with  outside  world,  the  more  difficult  participation 

2 = more  contact  (modernization?),  easier  participation 
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The  Malian  Family  Farm  System 

Identifying  general  factors  and  how  they  may  operate  to  facilitate  or  inhibit  the 
success  of  a program  is  only  useful  when  set  in  the  context  of  a close  analysis  of 
the  Malian  farm  system.  There  are,  naturally,  not  one  but  many  farm  systems  and 
they  differ,  even  within  one  region  or  one  ethnic  group,  as  argued  above.  But 
what  must  be  understood  is  the  principle  by  which  the  structure  of  the  farm 
system  is  organized. 

Other  observers  have  discussed  in  varying  manner  the  family  farm 
systems  in  Africa.  Kathleen  Cloud,  for  example,  points  out  that  individuals  in  a 
household  have  both  differing  and  shared  interests,  which  influence  the  way  they 
behave.  Women  seen  as  individuals  in  this  unit  contribute  their  labor  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  defined  by  their  culture  and  male  superiors.  This  situation 
allows  them  a measure  of  independent  choice  in  using  the  products  of  their  labor, 
but  that  independence  is  quite  tightly  constrained  by  the  burden  of  labor  they 
must  put  forth  to  satisfy  the  many  tasks  assigned  them.  Cloud  suggests  that 
women’s  productivity  in  agricultural  households  can  be  affected  by  providing 
increased  rewards  for  work,  by  reducing  labor  time,  and  by  providing  access  to 
productive  resources.25 

Bernhard  Venema  stresses  the  existence  of  separate  family  budgets  in 
most  Sahelian  ethnic  groups.  This  interpretation  provides  a useful  way  of 
describing  their  underlying  structure.  Venema  writes: 

The  Wolof  farm  is  not  a unified  production-unit  but  consists 
of  a number  of  separately  cultivated  fields.  Consistent  with 
this  there  is  no  central  management  of  the  farm.  Every  adult 
member  of  the  household  manages  his  (her)  own  plot. 
Autonomy  in  the  management  of  the  personal  plot,  however, 
is  only  relative  because  the  usufruct  of  the  plots  is  founded  on 
a system  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  tying  the  individual 
holdings  together.  So,  in  fact,  the  individual  plots  constitute 
one  farm-holding.26 

Venema  shows  that  both  men  and  women  have  family  obligations.  Men, 
for  example,  are  obligated  to  provide  a substantial  part  of  the  grain  consumed  by 
their  families,  the  main  part  of  the  bridewealth  for  their  sons,  and  decent  housing 
and  a bed  for  their  wives,  as  well  as  tools  (such  as  a hoe  and  sickle),  new  articles 
of  clothing  on  feast  days,  and  money  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Women  provide 
many  things  as  well,  but  the  obligations  can  only  be  seen  as  mutual  if  perhaps 
not  equal 27 

Although  Venema’s  discussion  begins  to  delineate  what  is  involved,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  break  the  system  down  further  to  see  how  women  participate  in 
different  family  roles.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  power  structure,  where  power  is  the 


25Kathleen  Cloud,  "Women’s  Productivity  in  the  Farm  Household,"  in  Overholt  et  al.,  eds.  Gender 
Roles  in  Development  Projects. 

26Venema,  "Changing  Role  of  Women,"  127. 

21ib,d. 
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ability  to  force  someone  to  do  something  whether  or  not  she/he  wishes  to:  who 
has  power  over  whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent?  Political 
scientists  have  tended  to  put  the  family  realm  outside  their  area  of  concern.  But 
answering  the  political  question  of  who  has  the  liberty  to  engage  him/herself 
under  what  circumstances  in  a program  of  change,  or  the  authority  to  prevent 
another  from  doing  so,  requires  conceiving  of  the  family  as  a mutually 
interdependent  system  where  the  members  all  compete  and  bargain  with  each 
other  to  gain  desired  ends  such  as  greater  income,  independence  to  make 
decisions,  access  to  good  and  plentiful  land,  and  so  on.  In  Mali,  women  and  men 
have  separate  economic  and  social  concerns  as  family  members,  and  what 
represents  a gain  for  one  member  may  imply  loss  or  only  a limited  gain  for 
another.  Thus  the  extended  African  family  has  to  be  viewed  as  a political  unit. 

Anthropologists  have  looked  at  the  politics  of  kin-based  groups  and 
ethnic  groups  for  many  years.  At  least  since  the  1930s,  social  anthropologists  have 
studied  the  politics  of  ethnic  groups  with  increasing  concern  to  refine  the 
principles  of  organization  and  relationship.28  Their  major  concern  has  been  with 
kinship  groups  over  a much  broader  area  than  in  the  confines  of  one  family 
compound,  or  even  one  village.  But  writers  have  also  been  concerned  with  the 
family,  including  the  nuclear  family  in  a monogamous  setting.29 

The  relevance  of  this  broad  anthropological  research  to  the  more  simple 
inquiry  here  is  not  in  every  case  apparent.  One  problem  is,  as  the  earlier 
discussion  shows,  that  ethnic  groups  differ  strongly  in  their  organization  and, 
further,  change  in  the  conditions  and  context  of  a family  system  will  lead  to 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  responsibilities  and  organization  of  the  family. 

Anthropological  concepts,  however,  are  helpful  for  using  the  family 
system  as  a tool  for  understanding  decision-making  in  Mali.  Perhaps  most 
valuable  is  the  distinction  between  economic  control  and  status  control.  Those 
who  have  used  the  Boserup  model  have  often  written  as  if  economic 
independence  was  all  that  is  at  stake  in  the  changing  position  of  African  women. 
But  status,  in  the  sense  of  recognizing  the  superior  authority  of  another,  relates 
to  but  is  not  determined  by  economic  power  alone.  In  the  traditional  sedentary 
family  in  Mali,  where  women  tilled  their  own  plots  and  sold  their  produce,  the 
male  household  head  was  still  viewed  as  rightfully  having  the  authority  to  make 
family  decisions.  He  allocated  the  plots  of  land,  and  managed  the  fields,  using  the 
labor  of  other  family  members.  He  also  negotiated  with  outsiders,  but  he  did  not 
operate  without  controls  on  his  behavior  from  custom  and  tradition.  Thus  his 
wives  and  their  families,  for  example,  expected  him  to  meet  his  obligations  in 
providing  land  and  tools,  as  described  above.  If  he  failed  to  do  so  his  authority 
came  in  question  — the  wife  might  even  return  to  her  family.  When 
circumstances  changed  rapidly,  and  new  types  of  decisions  entered,  custom  and 
tradition  did  not  clearly  define  what  he  should  do,  and  he  was  more  free.  Thus, 


28 

See  Georges  Balandier,  Anthropologie  politique  (Paris,  1967),  and  also  Max  Gluckman,  Custom  and 
Conflict  in  Africa  (Chicago,  1955);  Marc  L.  Swartz,  Local-Level  Politics:  Social  and  Cultural 
Perspectives  (Chicago,  1968);  Michael  S.  Banton,  ed.,  Political  Systems  and  the  Distribution  of  Power 
(London,  1965);  and  M.  J.  Swartz,  V.  W.  Turner,  and  A.  Tuden,  eds.,  Political  Anthropology,  Vol.  2:  Culture 
and  Political  Change  (New  Brunswick,  1983). 

29 

See  Marc  L.  Swartz,  "Culture  and  Implicit  Power:  Maneuvers  and  Understandings  in  Swahili  Nuclear 
Family  Relations,"  in  J.  Aronoff,  ed.,  Political  Anthropology,  19-38. 
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the  provision  of  new  tools  to  the  family  might  result  in  their  total  control  by  the 
male  head  without  any  protest  from  women  or  their  families  because  they  had  no 
expectations  in  regard  to  them;  Western  preconceptions  of  the  male  role  merely 
reinforced  this  allocation  of  resources.  Equally,  despite  a change  in  the  balance 
of  economic  power  among  family  members,  the  acquisition  of  credit  by  the  male 
family  head,  or  his  taking  the  lion’s  share  of  selected  seeds  or  chemical  fertilizer, 
would  not  immediately  evoke  feelings  of  misuse  by  less  privileged  members.  His 
status  authority,  as  male  head  of  family,  allowed  some  leeway.  But,  as  Bernhard 
Venema  points  out,  even  this  power  was  limited.  Less  authoritative  family 
members,  such  as  women  or  adolescent  males,  do  resist,  sometimes  successfully,  a 
relative  loss  in  their  economic  position.30  Interestingly,  in  the  converse  situation, 
where  women  gain  superior  economic  power,  they  still  may  not  be  completely 
free  from  male  control,  although  they  may  lessen  that  control  severely.  Males 
still  retain  the  dominant  status  with  its  implication  of  superiority.31 

In  Mali,  the  power  implication  of  the  status  of  being  the  male  family 
head  varies  from  group  to  group,  and  in  differing  economic  and  social  conditions. 
One  important  variable  leading  to  differences  within  the  same  ethnic  group  is 
religion  — a strict  Muslim  family  may  give  more  authority  to  the  male,  and  less 
freedom  to  the  wife,  than  an  animist  family,  all  other  things  being  equal.  A 
second  variable  is  probably  whether  or  not  the  family  is  organized  as  a 
polygamous  family:  in  the  latter  circumstance  men  are  forced  to  treat  wives 
equally  and  fairly,  at  least  in  principle,  maintaining  separate  accounts  with  each 
to  satisfy  both  the  families  of  the  women  and  the  requirements  of  custom  and 
traditional  law.32  Women  have  a greater  measure  of  independence  from  the  male 
family  head  in  this  situation,  although  they  may  have  other  people  in  positions  of 
authority  over  them,  such  as  senior  wives. 

The  complexity  of  the  power  structure  in  Malian  family  systems  is  well 
illustrated  in  a study  of  one  Bambara  village  by  John  van  Dusen  Lewis.  Lewis 
demonstrates  the  considerable  variation  among  Bambara  families  in  terms  of 
economic  organization  and  the  role  of  women.  Factors  which  he  identifies  as 
influencing  these  variations  include  the  isolation  of  the  household,  its  wealth,  the 
power  of  the  lineage  group,  the  age  of  the  women,  the  power  of  their  lineage 
groups,  the  number  of  co-wives,  the  number  and  age  of  their  children,  and 
religion.  Variation  in  economic  organization,  Lewis  documents,  is  closely  tied  to  a 
personal  and  kin  group  power  struggle  among  the  men  and  women  in  the 
families.33 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discover  all  the  variables 
pertaining  to  family  or  individual  female  characteristics  determining  the 
hierarchy  of  power  within  the  family.  Those  which  have  been  so  far  described, 
however,  may  now  be  usefully  organized  in  another  table  to  suggest  the  type  of 
constraints  and  enabling  factors  which  policy  makers  might  usefully  identify. 


3°Venema,  "Changing  Role  of  Women." 

31See  Claire  C.  Robertson,  Sharing  the  Same  Bowl:  A Socio-Economic  History  of  Women  and 
Class  in  Accra,  Ghana  (Bloomington,  1984),  1-18  and  ff. 

32Venema,  "Changing  Role  of  Women." 

33Lewis,  Descendants  and  Crops.  See  also  his  "Domestic  Labor  Intensity  and  the  Incorporation  of 
Malian  Peasant  Farmers  into  Localized  Descent  Groups,"  American  Ethnologist,  8,  2 (1981),  52-73. 
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First,  however,  two  important  variables  which  circumscribe  the  role  of  the  family 
— caste  and  class  — need  discussion  because  they  strongly  affect  women’s  options. 

Political  scientists  and  anthropologists  have  argued  among  themselves 
about  whether  traditional  African  societies  possessed  classes.  At  issue  was  Marx’s 
view  that  traditional  society  was  classless,  only  moving  toward  a class  structure 
on  the  path  towards  capitalism.  But  close  analysis  of  traditional  societies  could 
only  indicate  that  there  were  clear  inequalities  among  groups  in  those  societies.  It 
has  also  been  argued  that  the  rigid  distinctions  and  elaborate  hierarchy  typifying 
castes  in  Asia  are  not  found  in  African  traditional  societies.  But  some  ethnic 
groups  have  kinship  groups  that  are  assigned  certain  jobs  in  society  and 
forbidden  others.  There  are,  for  example,  superior  farmer  families  in  Mali  and 
Senegal  who  can  be  juxtaposed  with  inferior  blacksmiths,  basket  makers,  and 
story  tellers  (griots).  Thus,  in  this  paper,  the  positions  of  Georges  Balandier,  an 
anthropologist,  and  Irving  Markowitz,  a political  scientist,  are  adopted  without 
question:  both  class  and  caste  were  important  distinctions  among  families  in 
Mali.34 

The  importance  of  the  class  and  caste  membership  of  a woman’s  family 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  ascertaining  her  ability  to  participate  in  a specific 
project.  It  may  not  always  be  clear  whether  this  will  act  as  a constraint  or  as  a 
facilitating  condition.  But  evidence  from  women  in  the  field  does  show  that 
women  of  certain  low  caste  groups  are  not  permitted  to  assume  specific  roles  in 
development  projects,  or  are  automatically  assigned  tasks  consistent  with  the 
social  position  of  their  family.35  Close  historical  studies  of  factors  such  as  the 
introduction  of  a particular  religious  movement,  which  introduces  fluidity  into 
the  social  structure,  show  these  factors  being  used  by  lower  caste  families  to 
better  their  social  position.36  It  could  be  expected  that  lower  caste  families  might 
see  an  advantage  in  supporting  development  programs  for  similar  reasons.  But, 
although  this  incentive  for  participating  may  operate  as  well,  at  the  moment  it 
seems  that  lower  caste  women  may  have  more  restrictions  on  their  options,  while 
higher  class  or  caste  women  are  conversely  placed. 

The  following  list  includes  individual  female  and  family  characteristics 
which  interact  to  determine  the  power  a woman  has  within  her  family  system. 


34 

Balandier,  Anthropologie,  92-116;  Irving  L.  Markowitz,  Power  and  Class  in  Africa  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1977),  99-105.  Markowitz  makes  explicit  reference  to  Senegal  rather  than  Mali,  but  his  analysis, 
by  analogy,  seems  suited  to  the  latter  as  well. 

35 See  Lucy  Creevey,  "Conclusion,"  Women  Farmers  in  Africa. 

^Lucy  Creevey  [Behrman],  Muslim  Brotherhoods  and  Politics  in  Senegal  (Cambridge,  1970). 
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FAMILY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
AFFECTING  A WOMAN’S  POWER 

(1  = predicts  to  least  indep.,  2 = more,  3 = most) 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN: 

Marital  position: 

1  = 2nd,  3rd,  4th  wife,  2 = 1st  wife,  3 = widow/grass-widow 

Age: 

1 = young,  2 = middle-aged,  3 = old 
Number  of  children: 

1 = no  children,  2 = children 
Education: 

1 = no  education,  2 = some  or  literate,  3 = some  secondary  or  above 
Family  ties: 

1 = rare,  infrequent  contact,  2 = some  contact,  3 = close  and  frequent  contact 
Family  wealth: 

1 = poorer  and  weaker  than  husband’s,  2 = equal  to  husband’s,  3 = wealthier 
and  more  powerful 
Cohort  experience: 

1 = women  of  local  groups,  no  education  or  outstanding  project  involvement 

2 = some  women  have  experience  outside,  3 = most  of  cohort  have  outside 

experience 

FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Ethnic  type: 

1 = nomad,  2 = semi-nomad,  3 = sedentary 
Wealth: 

1 = virtually  landless,  2 = medium  amount  land,  3 = land  available 
Polvgamous/Monogamous: 

1 = monogamous,  2 = polygamous 
Caste/class: 

1 = low,  restricted  caste  (blacksmith),  2 = free  (badolo),  3 = high  caste,  class 
Religion: 

1 = strict  Muslim,  2 = Muslim,  but  not  strict,  3 = Christian  or  animist 
Power  of  male’s  family: 

1 = more  powerful  than  wife,  2 = less  powerful  than  wife 
Location  of  household: 

1 = isolated,  2 = some  regular  contact  with  other  villages, 

3 = frequent  contact  with  people  of  many  places  and  ethnic  groups 
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The  family  political  system  helps  to  explain  some  of  the  gains  and  losses 
which  individual  family  members,  especially  women,  incur  from  development 
programs  which  have  been  put  in  place  without  an  understanding  of  interaction 
among  individuals.  If  family  members  are  differentiated  according  to  their 
relative  power,  and  development  assistance  programs  are  ranked  according  to 
who  controls  the  inputs  or  credit  provided  to  the  family,  the  potential  benefits  of 
particular  programs  can  be  more  clearly  calculated.  Table  2 makes  a beginning 
effort  to  do  this.37  In  this  table,  the  vertical  axis  is  a list  of  family  members  in 
order  of  declining  amounts  of  power;  the  horizontal  axis  suggests  different  ways 
of  providing  development  assistance  to  a family.  The  family  member  gains  and 
losses  listed  are  those  observed  by  the  author  in  four  projects  among  the 
Bambara  in  Mali  in  1978-1983  but  are  not  intended  to  suggest  these  are  results 
from  providing  such  forms  of  development  assistance.  Rather  this  table  is  only 
an  illustration  of  how  one’s  power  position  on  the  family  may  affect  the  degree 
to  which  a program  actually  improves  the  individual  well-being  of  different 
family  members. 

The  specific  calculations  on  the  table  for  each  family  member  should  be 
further  explained.  It  is  presumed,  from  arguments  presented  above,  that  credit  to 
the  family  as  a whole  will  be  monopolized  by  the  male  head  to  purchase 
fertilizer  and/or  other  inputs  which  will  be  first  used  in  his  family  field,  leaving 
only  a residue  for  other  family  members  with  plots.  Adolescent  unmarried  girls 
living  with  their  mothers  are  not  presumed  to  possess  a private  plot,  but  to  work 
for  their  mothers,  an  assumption  true  only  in  certain  ethnic  groups.  Direct 
provision  of  tools  or  draft  animals  to  the  family  may  operate  in  the  same  way  — 
everyone  benefits,  but  not  equally.  However,  women  may  actually  lose  a source 
of  money  if  their  work  is  replaced  by  a machine.  Adolescent  girls  working  for 
their  mothers  might  gain  through  a decrease  of  labor  time  demanded  of  them 
without  a notable  loss  in  income  available  to  them,  which  their  mothers  might 
expect.  Domestic  labor-saving  devices  controlled  by  men  will  release  female  labor 
time  but  reduce  women’s  income;  they  should  not  affect  the  adolescent  males 
who  do  not  control  them,  but  will  add  income  to  the  controlling  males.  Where 
similar  equipment  is  directly  controlled  by  women,  they  will  gain,  the  girls  less  so 
because  they  do  not  get  the  income,  and  men  will  have  no  benefit.  First  wives 
will  have  more  control  than  junior  wives.  Extension  training  for  men  farmers 
will  profit  men  only,  that  for  women,  women  only. 


37 

This  table  was  inspired  by  the  matrices  used  in  the  chapters  by  Francis  Stewart  in  Francis  Stewart, 
ed.,  Macro-Policies  for  Appropriate  Technology  (Washington,  1987). 
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Table  2 

RELATIVE  PROGRAM  IMPACT 


Credit 

to 

Family 


POLICY  OPTIONS: 


Tools/  Dom.  Dom. 

Animals  Tech.  Tech, 

to  to  to 

Family  Family  Women 


Ex.  Ex. 

Training  Training 
Men  Women 


FAMILY 

POSITION: 

Male  head 
of  household 

GG 

GG 

Adolescent 

male 

G 

G 

First  wife 

G 

G/L 

2nd  or  more 

wife 

G 

G/L 

Adolescent 

female 

NC 

NC 

G 

NC 

G 

NC 

NC 

NC 

G 

NC 

G/L 

GGG 

NC 

G 

G/L 

GG 

NC 

G 

G 

G 

NC 

G 

KEY  TO  TABLE  2: 

G — gain 

GG  = stronger  gain 
GGG  = strongest  gain 
L = loss 

NC  = no  change  (no  impact) 
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Conclusion 

Despite  the  imperfections  and  simplifications  inherent  in  these  lists  and  tables,  it 
is  argued  here  that  assessing  the  interrelationship  of  family  and  individual 
characteristics  and  relative  political  power  of  individual  family  members  is  a 
useful  approach  to  understanding  the  impact  of  development  assistance  programs 
on  rural  women.  Insensitivity  to  these  relationships  has  been  a major  factor  in 
the  past,  explaining  why  programs  have  failed,  or  at  least  not  met  the  originally 
set  objectives.  It  is  hoped  that  these  three  ways  of  classifying  information  about 
family  farm  systems  may  be  useful  in  the  elaboration  of  a more  careful  and 
effective  approach  to  development  planning. 
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